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ABSTRACT 


Bast Pakistan, luke many former colonial areas in Asia, 
is overpopulated, rural, agrarian, and poor. Pakistan's govern- 
ment accordingly is committed to the social and economic trans- 
HOrMAGTOn, Of the rural seetor. Yet before it can. fully achieve 
ChisscOaln ay MUST Restructure 16s adminastravive relationship, to 
the non-urban population; its present apparatus is inadequate for 
the task. The attempted restructuring may be labeled rural dewere| 
opment. It began long before independence, and is aimed at the 
essential goal of evolving new patterns of rural administration. 
The author examines the origins, funetions and: institutional mani-| 
festations of this critical part of Pakistan's development program: 

The inadequacy of the present apparatus stems from the 
relative neglect by the British of Bengal's hinterland (the 
present East Pakistan) and from the abdication of vital govern- 
ment functions to a landlord class under the Permanent Settlement 
of 1793. The Settlement led to a minimal representation of 
standard ruralwadministration, and to the regression of indigenous. 
IMNsvLcubc ons jas) well. (ihe damperial regime realized its 


deficiences in Bengal and commissions of inquiry repeatedly 
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advecated abolition of the Settlement. However, it endured until 





1950 and so too did the stable, but restricted district-centered 
administrative machinery. Rural development, in its various 
forms, originates in the attempts to augment the government's 
limited capacity for local reform. 

One course is to create additional administrative posi- 
biens=subordinate to the district collectorate:>.an action,made 
necessary but difficult by the Permanent Settlement, but finally 
achieved by 1916 through creation of the Circle Officer post. 
Another is addition of 'nation-building' agencies to the admini- 
stration, particularly agriculture departments. A third approach 
is the cooperative societies movement, which like the agriculture 


department per se, is government sponsored and aimed at agricul- 





tural modernization; but, it. has» thes additional, function of creat | 
ine docady deved ormgankhzationsy, based) on, a, partaicidpative.cthos» of 
self-help. Local self-government shares these latter goals, and 
is a well developed tradition within East Bengal's rural develop- 
mentwertforts aHowever;: its. task.is, broader-than agricultural 
changes it dss sieen asppotentiallya major relief of the burden,on 
government administrators through its assumption of municipal 


duties. Community development or rural reconstruction is another 





Varient of the impulse to achieve transformation of village life. 
Even though government sponsored, its adherents seek to create 

a social movement which steps outside the normal bureaucracy, 
through the device of extraordinary bureaucratic entities; the 
Village AID Programme and Agricultural Development Corporation 


are examples. Through Basic Democracies and the Academy for 
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Rural Development, East Pakistan is experimenting with permutations 
of these traditions, in a continuing effort to evolve more effi- 
cacious and responsive governance. 

Recurrently, problems of rural development revolve around © 
coordination of government resources and creation of village 
organizations. Administration remains tightly centralized in the 
OtmiceTandepersonMor  athegdistrictncollecetvorsa tihas: Giri ecient 
system of control guarantees stability and even orderliness, but 
restricts delegation of authority, and thus the reach of govern- | 
ment and thes strength of local, institutions. The norms and tech— 
niques of the generalist district administration (combined with | 
the historic neglect of rural East Bengal) clashes with the 
specialist approach of the agriculture department; and both clash 
with tne participative ethos and decentralizing tendencies of 
the cooperative movement, local self-government and community 
development. Basic Democracies and the Academy experiments are 
designed specifically to overcome these obstacles; they result 
in imparting new importance to reorganizing the mode of govern- 
ment rand lertsZzen intveractionsat thei thananilevel5tascothe most pro- 
mising source of continued evolution of rural development and 
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PREFACE 


The ‘purpose of this study is to examine sellective aspects 
or rural development an’ hast Pakaistan.” It - analyzes the origin 
and nature of the problems which rural development is des#ened™ to 
overcome, and the primary institutional elements which comprise 
rural development as a governmental enterprise. 

The need for this study stems from several sources. Fore- 
most among these is the general lack of a conceptual focus for the 
analysis of a broad range of separate but interrelated government 
endeavors: “There as" little recognition that government ian Pakis— 
van as involved" "aewide yvarievy Of Vactivilt Hes pertaining vor thie 
mural sector. thav are’ functionally inverrelated; while particular 
elenents.,— such as=vhe *eooperative movement Or Rural Pubdive Works , 
may attract attention (and analysis), the fact that these elements 
Maviersre ated origins, coals. and: Limnitarvizons 1s ‘seldom noted: 
second,» the interrelation is often structural as well, with a 
Single program embodying multiple purposes; again, this dimension 
isn ae cCausie= Hor *Conhus ion and easy to misperceive. ~ UVhird, the 
imverrelatezonship. of function and structure has evolved over time, 
producing institucional permutations which further complicate 
analysts). ~ hourth, there is an-understandable tendency to treat 


eeu wescaneracmVaruualin; a -labulla rasa, in which institutions 
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SOM onvhe demaovio, complete and: ready sor analysis on, vmeir 
OWMeverNS ss horsmanys staves.) and@ Pakistan an parviculare such a 
tendency is critically damaging to any effort of analysis and ex- 
planation because it eliminates appreciation Of Convex tual 

features which long antedate the two-decade period of independence. 


Pakistan is’ one of the many new states to emerge from the 





decline of imperial rule in the past few decades. Along with 


other new states, Pakistan poses a number of serious challenges 





tor ther student of political science: Fundamental questions are 
reopened concerning the formation and maintenance of viable poli- 
teCairentatwesvin a world of nation-states. The fact* or massive 
poverty, prevalent in Pakistan as well as most other new nations, 
adds impetus--and an important variable--to the search for answers 
concerning thet process Or political” development. 

One of the most noticeable phenomena among the new states 
iSmosGdranarvte DURSt= Of Governmental activity. - “The scope or the 
activity is readily understandable as a response to imperatives 
Of survival and growth in societies marked by dissension and 
Sicareiuyem = Lhe particulars intent and »eeneralishnape or the activity , 
however, frequently is °less ‘readily apparent. "The complexity 
fostered by numerous and multi-faceted activities can obscure im- 
portant dimensions of the governmental process. “The basic purpose 
Omivhelaciivityican be clouded by its variegated appearance. As 
a consequence, important insights may be lost into, the-nature of 
amecouniviay S| Oliv aca problems, and its success Or failure ian 


overcoming them. 


Midis taneushable: component within Pakistan's flurry of 
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programmatic and anstitutvional creativity is the effort to trans-— 
Oil MUINe woe tala rand economne yoonddtalons) tot. the: rurale populataon, 
an effort’ which may be labeled rural development. This is a com- 
plex endeavor, involving a mixture of goals, programs and insti- 
VUHOMS. Val Me Siti omts 1Ohenecesis ity.) simul vancousi hy «combines 
governmental reform (internally) and reform by government (in the 


rural countryside). The effort also combines potentially con- 





Rimeting desires yFor enhanced sburcaucratic (efficiency vand for 
wakdespucead volunteris tae scistiwmen participation : 

Logically and historically, rural development in East Pak- 
istvan has -beenepart cof rural iadministration-and local reform. 
Imdeeds one sof°the few scholars to:;notecthe unity wand sineular= 
ity Of this part of Pakistan's development program subsumes it 


ae there are four 


under the heading of local government: 
Sitwands Soke thought identi fiablesinrnlocalhgovernment isan .sontho- 
dOxMmadistLVcthadmintstravvonives.. thescooperative sochepies 
Movenent G58. Lurailiupliftstselfrhelpeerural reconstructions 
Village-AID, community development) . . . Land] local self- 
government ."1 Heunovéesrirurthercthat) therorganizationsot, local 
gfovernmentdandyof srural=development issin flux, and, that". 


Lumalsdevelopmentes .ie iSmhess.lone jl ofathe) most yhoperul=--and 


certainly the most challenging--arenas for research in Pakistan." 





i. VORelphvBraibantignRescarch!’onithe Bureaucracy of Rakistan 
@uchamn, Ne Cys Duke University Press, 966) fot 156. 
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| 
This study explores the origin of. rural development as a conceptu-- 
ally unitary phenomenon of government, examines in detail sapanace | 
elements within it, and traces shifting organizational patterns 
Wiakikehiaeice wemboCaleGivan meuical. Local reform, MLC Ssceks, avo (provide: a 
perspective, which clarifies the nature of rural development in 

| Rast Pakistan. 


The study combines research from various archives and 


libraries, and a year in residence (1964-1965) at the East Pakis- 





tan Academy for Rural Development, Comilla, East Pakistan. The 
documentation utilized relies on the unusually extensive and in- 
formative written records which are available for the particular 
topic under study. Whe selection and use.of documents was guided 
and iantermed by observation in Hast Pakistan and by the logical 


dictates of che Subject, matter. , In .many.cases),scarce original 





documents were available in Pakistan (although not always easily 
accessible) in official archives. These have been supplemented 
by depositories, in Calcutta and North America. Generally .accepted 
scholarly works have been relied upon where needed, particularly 
COLpEOvVLde backeround, for polivical history. .. Extensive material 
was garnered through personal interviews, primarily with offi- 
Cialis ieom the lowest. to highest levels of the civil ,and. adminis— 
ULAGLVewsS cece. ln Hash Bakistan, plus) a number of «private .clti— 
zens. Since these interviews were designed to gain information 
FavuNemaphan, SUrVOy,OplMLOns Or avulcudes, there ts no .direct 
reference to or quotation from these sources (which were sub- 


stantiated by written records wherever needed and possible) ; 


Mevemuneless,, they form an invaluable, if intangible, part of my 
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work. Although research needs required frequent trips to Dacca 
and various other parts of East and West Pakistan, field investi- 
gation centered around Comilla thana. Once again, documentation 
was sought and utilized in support of these investigations. 

During? Ghemlone™ period and Sonera phases Of thisestudy's 
preparation, many obligations were incurred. The intellectual 
depute Protessor Ralph Braibanti is apparent; tess; visibly so as 
the encouragement, interest and patience he displayed from our 
hoerest mMeccune Ta Pakistan, while anitvial research was underway, 
VO tae appearance of the manuscript in its present form. His 


Support was indispensable. The interest and encouragement of 





the other members of my dissertation committee are appreciated 
asmwelde especially since the topie 1s removed from their: usuad: 
research interests. The debt to numerous individuals in Pakis- 
tan is also large, and must remain a general acknowledgement 
here rather than a detailed enumeration. The faculty and staff 
of the Academy for Rural Development were especially vital to the 
Ssuceess Of this project. They provided not only a home and 
PeLendship, but wisdom, insight and an inspiring compassion for 
the people and problems of Hast.Pakistan. ‘The head of the Aca= 
demy, Akhter Hameed Khan, made the time spent in Comilla parti- 


Cullariy rewarding. A.T.R. Rahman was @ valued colleague and 





imend both Ln Comimslea and Durham. To my wake, Leslie, —£ owe 
an apology as well as the usual debt of gratitude; she ended my 
bachelorhood after the pleasures of field work in Pakistan, but 
just in time for the ordeal of writing and manuscript prepar- 
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Chapter I 


INTRODUCTION 


The Demographic and Economic Setting 


Rast Pakistan provides an unusual situation for research 
on rural development. While sharing many characteristics with 
West Pakistan, the anomalous geographical division of the coun- 
try provides aanatural,delimitation for) the,analyst. oDis= 
tinevions based on language,.ethnie composition, and, pattern. of 
colonial, conquest, reinforce the, distinetiveness.imposeduby geo 
graphacal separation... East Pakistanis a- self-contained entity, 
detanedsbys culturad.,) physical and- historical, boundaries. 4 .Lt, all= 
SOs sGhe more: populous, and rural of the two parts of Pakistan), 
thus; provading. additional importance, to, its ruralsedevelopment 
potential... Many new states in Asia are predominantly rural, 
agrarian, overpopulated and poor. East Pakistan combines these 
attributes to an extraordinary degree. 

The importance of rural development to Pakistan's poli- 
tacaik progress. isasharply,underscoreduby the; rural, demographic 
distribution in East Pakistan. . Although the Western wing is 


territorially five times larger than the Eastern wing, East 
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Pakistan contains over half the population in the country. In 
1961, the most recent census year, there were 94 million people 
in Pakistan iy Siem la ons inehasit Pakistan;+ Hesse thangsamd iiion 
residedvin urban areas. The Eastern province is almost 95-per 
cent rural. Theyamportances of the rurally sectoreissuniikely to 
change significantly in the foreseeable future; over the last 
three census periods, urban population increased by only 2.76 per 
Cente 

thet rural milieu, is dominated) by agriculture. The dast 
eensus. showed that 71 per cent of the work force were cultivators, 
anothers i> per cent agricultural; dabor.p-arisiight anerease: from 
the figure a decade earlier (1951 = 83.15 per cent; 1961 = 85.26 
per cent). This was in contrast to West Pakistan, where the 
agricultural labor force declined from 65 per cent to 59.31 per 
eent during the same period. Moreover, the trend toward continued 


growth of the agricultural population is likely to be maintained: 


i SPalkistan.aMinistry) of) Home: and, Kashmir: Afitiairs;-Homes Ar— 
fates Divisien, Census Of Pakistan, Population, Volume iy bakis= 
jana Karachwst m-den | L966i)<\ pee) 1 i116 62 (lereatiterns cijted,.as 
Census Vol. 1, Population.) 


Cn ibe MExaeu, taeumes:: 
Pakistan 0 3 2.0 non 3 
East Pakistan 50,840,230 
East Pakistan Rural Population 48,199,509 
East Pakistan Urban Population 2,640,726 
Aneiebant area diss detimed ast ajicontinuous collection vot houses, in- 
habited by not less than 5,000 persons, and certain other areas 
with less than 5,000 persons having urban characteristics, such 
AS MCOMMOn Ubilittes, roads, Sanitation, schools, centers of trade 
and commerce, with a population substantially non-agricultural or 
having non-agricultural labor concentration, and those possessing 
a markedly high literacy rate or which are civil stations. Even 
with all these exceptions, the urban population of East Pakistan 
is less than 6 per cent of the total. 
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It would require doubling non-agricultural employment 
in Bengal in the next decade to absorb the growth of 
Ghee labor iorce.. ~However in Hasvt Pakistan between 

the 1951 and 1961 censuses non-agricultural employ- 
ment increased by 16 per cent while the agricultural 
abot, hOrcen | UMNpeds 357 Per .CeNU 1... .-. Unere are sail— 
ready enough chitidren in “Bengal to keep =the laborvirorce 
Browne by welalover “Ol per “cent every tive years! for a 
generation, even if every women of child bearing age 
were, to. reduce by half. the number .of her. deliveries, 
Stancine voday. / 

Population density is among the world's highest, averaging 
iPZO0O joer square mile. Uae accompanying vables, Lei andiis2, make 
cllearsvhave the majority of Bast Pakistan's population, dive: in 
arcas wath much Iaieher density, than the orficial provineial aver— 
age of 923 per square mile, and that the density rate is increas-— 
ing steadily. Near the confluence of the Padma and Meghna rivers, 
over two and a half million people live in approximately 600 
square miles, a density of approximately 4,000 persons per square 
male lkeys 

Dense population pressure in the rural and agrarian sect- 
or places a premium upon agricultural productivity if East Pakis- 
Ganetiss tO avoid an extremely. low. standard of living. However, as 
Mabilier ies) indicates ,. productivity per acre’ is among the worlds 
lowest. Farm sizes are also among the world's smallest, and the 
problem is compounded by extreme fragmentation. Some 90 per cent 
of individual farm holdings, covering 96 per cent of the farm 


area, are not contiguous but are divided into plots which must be 


treated as’ self—contained. ~Nearly—/70\- per. cent -ot these holdings 


ine Barletvc Harvey, “Organizing Rural Development: in Bengal,” 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Center for International Affairs, Harvard 
Umiversiiny sw dUlys 1967) > fo. 4s 
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MasiGe re 


Malowkes sal: 
akistan: Area, Population and Density 
Compared with Other Areas, 1961 
Area Population 


(sq. miles) 


Pakeiscan, 9623 pp. 265-6. 


(millions) 


Density 
(per sq. mile) 


1. East Pakistan 55s eS ORs) 9123 
a. West Pakistan 310,403 42.88 138 
Sa) weekalrsican 365,529 93.83 256 
ar =r bavelatel e059 ih 439.07 3/0 
5. China 21,69" 502 686.40 186 
Oe MUSES Re 8,649,505 214.40 2) 
ihe USp A. ByOL>G 21a ie oie 50 
o. Japan EG 93.41 655 
9. Indonesia 575,894 95.18 165 
10. West Germany Oo. 135 Dye oil 558 
ia. Wicks. 93,018 Dyers (0) 554 
fi2. «Italy 116,304 50.46 434 
(13. France PEE TIE? 45.54 214 
14. - Brazil Be 2or 320 L OWES a2 
15. Burma 261,789 20.66 79 
Source: Nafis Ahmad, An Economic Geography of Hast 
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are divided into at least four or more fragments, and close to 
SOM peiwucenu are divided anto. ven or: more fragments.+ Further- 
Monee UMCRemss weTreau anequalityoon land whoddings. “As. Maple sdi:4 
ImaLeaces § lOmper cent Of.the farms in Hast. Pakistan control 36 
per Cent of Che Stovall farms arca and )3/. per cent, of the total 
cultivated area. At the same time, over half of the farms are 
less than two and one-half acres apiece, and control only 16 per 
cent of =the cultivated area. Half“of these’ farm owners admit to 
being in debt.° They are still forvunate by comparison to other 
cultivators gover 20eperscent owaeno landvat-all sand work either 
as share croppers (3.55 per cent) or as landless agricultural 
laborers (17.45 per cent).2 im eddition “Go “thats! hurts om che 
voOual tultivatang force, another group either ds Renving all the 
land that they till (1.28 per cent) or else functions as unpaid 
family help (33.02 per Canes Ondy. about a third of the ult 
VAGOrSmOWmina lL iat he pland- that. they till, in an area where ven 
fragmented acres is considered a rather large farm holding. 

These unpromising circumstances form the constant back- 
drop fOm any Gevernment responsible -for Bast Pakistan. In the 


aggregate they provide the gross. rationale for the almost 


i Government of Pakistan, Ministry of Agraculture and 
Works, Agriculture Census Organization, 1960 Census of Agri- 
culture: Volume I, East Pakistan (Karachi, March 1964), p. 80. 

2p losGl a) shaver S4 sine 245s 

Be ensus, Vol. =, Bopulatioun statement 6.4 p.. 27. 
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dizzying array of rural reform efforts undertaken since 1947. 
Khiesoumlyinge dis telets Of the former* British Beneal,- an elluyral 
tropical delta segmented by some of South Asia's mightiest rivers, 


Bast Pakistan is a challenge to the capacity of political ingenu=— | 


ALE Ay. = WO) joreCnelaL lke 


ihe Policpical Setting 


Biv vshwcolonval policy. Pakistan is sheir= ror iusmpase. 
The nationalist movement which successfully brought the new 


state into existence in 1947 sought separate sovereign territori- 





al@status for the Muslims “within! British Indias Once the British 
agreed to grant independence to its Empire-in South Asia and to 
partition it into predominantly Hindu’ and Musiim™ areas “the pri 
mary "revolutionary" goal of the Pakistan Movement was achieved. 
‘The Movement's leadership envisioned a secular parliamentary de- 
mocracy, patterned after their experience under British rule and 


the example of the former metropole.+ While Pakistan has 





ie every tan cae question or relie1en yy ohe "OS Lens oure rica sion 
Gietrevorm the mew stave, the initial leadership emulated British 
practice. Mew. “Sinnahs* the "Father of the Nation, made= this 
cileaie sin has fiast address co the Constituvional Assembly. Ai tver 
ReAhimerine whats» Deller ins the=neecessity For *parvation® and ‘in the 
reVvOlunuonary navure Of Pakistan, he Gurned to the proplem of 
religious minorities within Pakistan: "We are starting with this 
fundamental principle that we are all citizens of one state." 
He wanted Pakistan to be a "modern" nation-state with religion 
apparently left to private conscience: "Now, I think we should 
KeCpechat etna himOMmb mon russ as ‘Our ideal and) youswiiil) tind: that ean 
course of time Hindus will cease to be Hindus and Muslims would 
Cease, vo DesMusiaims; not anmethe relverous  sensicnmbecausenthac 
ise the personal faith of each individual, but-in the political 
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1a 
experimented with modes of executive and legislative rule, in- 
cluding recurrent episodes of Martial Law, the underlying 
Structure of the state is built upon the precedents extant at 
theetime sor harti tion. 

British imperial precedent varied from place to place and 

OVere EIMNe was weCalabe expected. fromiits .founding by.treelancing 
merchants, covering vast and varied terrain, and lasting through 
pheee wands anhalt) centuriessofeventiul history. .lndeed,.thesde— 
SeeeVOneunttrosmilty in ~Bratish sale is .notable,.considering the 


Giversity.of..ts empire and its -political,advance..fromrtrader.to 





conqueror.) from, conqueror.to.self=percei ved. turer, in, democratic 
pracvuce. + Apart from treaty areas ,and.specially sadminis tered 
areas (that is, princely states and such places as the Northwest 
Frontier Agency), the standard norm involved an elaborate form 
Of administered state. Very broadly,.the general pattern con= 
sisted of successive compartmentalized layers of bureaucratic 
functionaries wielding.administrative and judicial control under 
the overall dominance of an elite bureaucratic service, which 
was strategically placed in critical decision points throughout 
the entire apparatus. The elite core cadre, the Indian Civil 
SOcVLee, Pl Ne turauwas. Under, tThe,polivticalysupervyision,of~the 
erown,.and after 1857 of parliament as well. Territorially, the 
Empire was divided into several provinces, and then into di- 


visions, districts, subdivisions (sub-districts) and smaller 


sense as citizens of the state." Constituent Assembly of Pakis- 
tam, Debates I CGhOth to, 14th, Aueusts 1947) First Session, Oth 
Mipustie LOA sp. 20. 
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12 
police or revenue units designated thanas or tehsils. For rural 
administration the important unit was the district and the impor- 
tant administrator the officer in charge of the district.1 


Special departments concerned with such matters as health, agri- ~ 





culture, and education provided parallel bureaucratic organ- 





wZavtons, also under “the general ‘control: of the elite cadre and 

The spective supervaston: Of The “district officer anerireadwareas. 
Within the standard norm there appeared significant dif- 

inerences. Averucral- dirrerence was. the’ intricacy’ and -torm: of 

CACHpialnareyy rural unio the divstrieo admimistratvon.uw Ineparcts 

om India the reach of government was much more direct and intens-— 


ive than in other parts. This is a fundamental factor conditvion— 





ing any analysis of political development. In Bengal and parti- 
cularly rural East Bengal, the reach of government was sharply 
cireumsicribed. The ‘causes and implications of the Bengal variant 
in imperial control provide the precedents upon which East Pakis- 
WAMeIsOy mar hase Chosen io: relay. 

Bengal played a crucial role in’ ‘the development: ofthe 
British Empire in india. Although British agents initially were 
active in other parts of South Asia, particularly Madras and 


Bombay, “sb was at Bengal ‘thatthe Brittish moved) permanently from 


1. The province of East Pakistan today has the following ad- 
Ministrative sub-units: 4 divisions, 1/.districts, 53 sub-— 
Chinvaiowons = il J =theanas. 9" The post of District (Onim cem aseréeserved 
for the elite cadre members, the Civil Service of Pakistan, as 
are most of the higher decision-making posts within the minis- 
tries; since manpower quotas have not yet been filled, civil 
servants from the Provincial Cadre fill some of the district 


offices. 
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aus: 

sea to land, and it was from its base in Bengal that the Empire 
expanded and from which it was ruled until the second decade of 
the twentieth century. The exigencies of early British pene- 
Geationvand rulerdetermined; «fer (far -longer than could be fore= 
seen, the potential for effective governance, either by the co- 
lonial power or its indigenous successor. 

British involvement in Bengal was itself evolutionary. 
British administrative patterns merged with existing practice to 
pROVAGe anGunbrokenschaingstretching«kar backaintoslndian vais tory. 
Contemporary Pakistan bears the marks of Hindu, Muslim and Bri- 
tish antecedents. 

Rural administration in Bengal traditionally has meant 
administering the collection of revenue from taxation of land. 
Himduepractrdtcenrestedwonhitheinecosnizedprightrormune, sovereian 


women porulony Of Fadi~erops grown withinuhis<realm?) «<Rightseand 





eustoms ivaried throughout the sub-continent: .In Bengal, col- 
lection was made through a village headman from producers whose 
rughtsS te thes landiwere considered: inalienable,.and hereditary. as 
long as the tax was paid. The headman relayed the tax to what-— 
ever local-or. distant» power had enforced suzerainty.. With the ex- 
ception of the period of the Sena Dynasty (c. llth century) pay- 
ment was made in kind, usually at the rate on one-sixth the total 
erop, “found on thes threshing room floors.” »Early, Muslim conquer— 
ors disturbed this pattern as little as possible. Substitution 

of rulers--rent-receivers--was made at the top, with perhaps a 


few more layers of rewarded soldiers interposing between the pay- 


Crsh and? ultimate: recipients. 
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14 
Major attempts at reform first came from Sher Shah Suri 
in the 16th century. Grandson of an Afghan freebooter, he con- 
quered Bengal from a base in Bihar, and built up a kingdom that 
stretched over much of Northern India. He proved to have a strong 
bent for administration as well as warfare. Chief among his re- 
forms was a scheme to measure out and record all land and crop 
yields under his domain. This was to be followed by an annual 
fixed assessment, based on average crop yields per unit of land. 
Muechsot has hiive sjyear reign udev Beaunled by warfare, however, and 
his death in battle in 1545 prevented widescale implementation of 


the plan. The great Mogul Emperor Akbar's long reign (1555-1605) 





and his desire for an orderly empire led to more far-reaching 
BEnORMS 4 Rimcan Leriont {both vo. increase mevenue -and decrease *re— 
bellions-., Akbar's Hindu Revenue Minister, Todar Mall, introduced 
assessment by measurement and also a separate collecting staff 
extending eirom ache imperial «Court to tthe tvil lace *ftiletids ) Pro 
vinceial governors were simultaneously deprived of a source of 
power ZandioLva monopoly!-of administrative offices...” As -happened 
inethevearciiver tattempu by emperor sher ‘Shah suri, “the Moguile er— 
fort: to regulate Bengal foundered. Bengal's continual tendency 
to escape central control from the Royal Court made detailed ad- 
ministration difficult, and after Bengal was added to the empire 
im 1576, the central court had to settle fora regular "lump" 
assessment of revenue. Administrative structures therefore re- 
mained minimal, and were not well integrated with Mogul practice. 
The British conquest of India began in Bengal at’a time 


when the previous system was in @Gissolution. Two vital elements 


of the Mogul system were periodically and sporadically lacking 
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in Bengal. First was the chain of tax collectors stretching 
from village fields to the provincial headquarters, which other 
sections of the Mogul empire depended upon for revenue, and inci- 
dentally for information and communication. Second was the sepa- 
rate post of provincial revenue minister (Diwan) who shared power 
with the political governor (Nawab). Both were appointed by the 
imperialeeruiker’ elsicwheresinatheyMoculvdomain,tinian efforipevo 
keep provincial power fragmentedand-thus controllable by the 
center; in Bengal the two posts had been re-joined and the com- 
bined post was becoming hereditary. .Moreover, the central court 
itself was becoming increasingly weak politically. 

Britashecompetition firstsGook!anreconomic Lormeanvhen 
midiiGraryjwiandifinaldy=politacad:,,, Nev) until, otherwsources were 
exhausted, however, did the British attempt to compete-at the 
highest level.« TheaBritish Crown did not replacenthe |Mogui Court 
Until eleongeatitersBritishvagéents had usurped) effective economic 
andi podsitrcalltecontrolauBritish ambitions, nit. addy, pwerewmidider 
thoanyimperiums.- “The foundations.of Braitidshelndiaswere Jdaidaon 
the- principle of maximum extraction from minimum structural inter- 
heRrences 

In important ways, the colonial legacy to post-colonial 
SouchiAstaimight havei been; far different. -;The Londonhdirectors 
of the East India Company wanted to move from sea-based to land- 
based traders. In 1686 they sanctioned a forward policy of 
military conquest, and ordered Job Charnock, their Agent in the 
Bay of Bengal, to capture Chittagong (now East Pakistan's major 


port). Had the attack succeeded, and had it been followed by 
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16 
DiennomECONGuesS tO Wndday Bireitash ile mighvs have. been dimecr, 
and institutions and symbols today would show some impact of con- 
tinual-British rule through openly British means. However, the 
attempted military policy of conquest failed; Company personnel 
retreated to its trading post at Madras, and Company instal- 
lations in’ Bengal ,were burned to the ground. 

Instead of military conquest and direct rule, the Bri- 
tiushmeased anvot Bengals eJobeCharnockywaseinvited backato Bengal, 
TOMesitabluishmarvicadinges poste co oeveralelocaljpolitical fisures 
had beensrep laced, -and=the Company tradesbrought tangible econo— 
Mies WewMenrosoeueO., the.Mogul Central and provinelal courts. in 
1690, Charnock returned and founded Calcutta. The Company moved 
ashores, sbuvethe: cructal=step-came eight years laterceslts=po= 
Sition wasvinsecure, costly, and inadequate :forsthe) responsibil— 
tyes had Go discharge s-Oceupation of thes tradingisiter, depended 
upon the continued good will of the Nawab and another farman 
(written grant) from Aurangzeb, the last of the powerful Mogul 
emperors (1658-1707). Maintenance costs were rising, especially 
after construction of Fort William was begun in 1696. Also, the 
population of the site was increasing, yet the Company could le- 
vy no taxes. The Company Council in Calcutta sought to remedy 
the situation by seeking privileges similar to those held by 
other landlords in the surrounding areas. On 14 December 1697, 
the Council wrote to London that it was seeking "to gain two or 


three towns adjacent to us."1 This meant that the Company agents 


i, W.Ks Firminger, Historical Introduction to the Bengal 


Pompion or the Hitth Report, Loli. Reprinted in Calcutta: 
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Wished to buy into the Mogul revenue system and become revenue 
farmers. Since the local zamindars (landlords) would not sell 
their franchises, in 1698 the agents went directly to the Nawab 
and were successful : 

The Prince having given us the three towns adjacent to 

Qumeisiet thtemenc,,. view. (Cakcuctajy Chutvani tira sand iGovind= 

DOKe. Or more properly may, be said the Jammindarship 

Oimeuhe Fsaud itowns:, pay ine (theisamesrentssto whe King 

as the Jimmindars successively have done; and at same 

timer torderime iche: Jimmindars “om theicsiadd stownsi avo 

makemoverry thedir rilehts (and a vitiles te the Enelish upon 

their paying to the Jimmindars one thousand rupees for 

the same; it was agreed that the money should be paid, 

being the best money that was) ever spent for ‘so great 

aQepiet vale ge. i 

This was a decisive step. It was indeed "the best money 

that was ever spent on so great a privilege." By becoming part 
of the Mogul revenue system, the Company could expand by what 
Clive, one of the most famous Company agents, called "a masked 
policy." Control over territory opened new avenues for profit, 
and supported a larger military force. Enhanced military 
Strength in turn permitted extension. over further territory. The 


military power was usually a tacit means of expansion rather than 


anmactive anstPrunent., Even the famous Battie of -Plassy an 1/5/ 


Wesel relative ly Minor skirmish, Invany event, Company power ex— 


panded steadily, but always in the Mogul's name. The Company 


gained control of the financial and military resources which had 


Indian Studies Past: and Present, 1962, p79. 


1. Firminger, Historical Introduction to the Bengal Portion 
Ometherra fin Report, p. 179); 
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18 
supported the Bengal Nawab, and made the Nawab himself a politi- 
cal dependent. In 1765, the Mogul Emperor completed the process 
by appointing the British East India Company his Diwan, Revenue 
Opec tor Sense lL Bb thar and. Or sisi). 

Ihe wRekManeny  SOruLeMent.. iBy calling atsele Zamindar. 
the Mogul's servant, the Company had gained an empire. However, 
the "mask" had limitations which were not easy to remove. This 
was not obvious at first, because the Company as Diwan operated 
enivdieeiy “thirouga the personnel, as: well as the form; of the 
Nawab's revenue service. The former Diwan was retained as Naib 


(deputy) Diwan and the Company's previous sixty-seven years as 





Zamindar guaranteed familiarity with the machinery's operation. 
That machinery proved too confining for rulers-posing-as—-servants, 
Boece iy when suspicion grew that the Naib Diwan was defaulting. 
In 1769 supervisors were appointed, to "make an exhaustive report" 
Onrrevenuc conditions in the: provinees. “However, theyetanled 
COnpletelyj in their task: “It was mot. in the interests of ithe 
IMGueeIOUSH asenGs . . . LO reveal the sources and secrets .0Of 
their living."1+ 

The mold of indirect rule began to harden. The Company 


inieheCaacaikin to, throw ay (ort. In wl (Oe there was a. tamine om near 


epics proportions. plus furcvhervevidence’ of Corruption by the Nakb | 
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Diwan. Accordingly, the Company decided to partially drop the 
mask of indirect rule by "standing forth" as Diwan and to eos 
lect revenue through its own staff. The Naib Diwan was dis- 
missed. To determine true land value, the Company decided to 
auction off lands to revenue farmers for a five-year period. 
tits aisiovprovedMinertieetive; uit not’ disastrous,valthoughtthe 
settlement period was later varied at times from one to five to 
ben years; the result! wasvfiscal turmoil, asewould=be- landlords 
wepeavedliy tad ledytormulrfili their obisigationsras rentmcoiectors . 

there vwas one other opportunity tomalterndrastically sthe 
emerging pattern of colonial rule. In 1786, Lord Cornwallis was 
Schitato Caleuvtarcvo-reform they Company's administration. -The 
Court.orsDirectors’ inéLondon antormedyhimsofetheir disapproval 
of the "disposition to innovation and experiment" and that they 
preferred "steady adherence to one principle to frequent changes. 
They also indicated that they considered "a Permanent Settlement 
of a reasonable and fair revenue to be the best, for the payment 
Ore which. the hereditary tenure of the possessoriis to be the 
only necessary security."- Several more years passed while of- 
ficials tried to determine what annual levies could be applied, 
but the basic decision on method of collection had been made. 
Two alternatives were possible: the Company could create their 
ownr staff of=tax=collectors and deal, directly with the» producers; 
or they could rely on an intermediary agency to do the collect- 


ing, in the traditional manner. The first alternative had been 


i, (Kirmingser.,, Historical Entroduction to the Bengal Porrion 
Omer then Report, jp. 203). 
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20 
attempted, and found impossible. In 1793, the second alternative 
was adopted. Collection of land revenue was turned over to Bam ne 
dams. hey werel responsible \ for realizing annually a permanent— 
iy estvabilktshed cash fee and turning it over to the Diwan. One- 
Genth Of vhe voval could be kept by the gamindar as his payment, 
plus any additional funds resulting from new lands brought under 
cultivation. 

Other terms of the Permanent Settlement put to rest some 
long simmering arguments. When the Company first became zamin- 
dar in 1698, they exercised triditional rights under Mogul custom. 
In exchange for a lump sum payment, they could: 

ie uCOMmUeci ments. from raryats (cultivators): 

2. make use of waste land as they wished; 

Se UMOOce WOSuLy taxes, Cubes, fines. 
There was no question of assuming ownership rights. Zamindars 
pecamewcevenue collectors, not proprietors, even if the zamindarn 
became hereditary. Exactly this point was long debated by Bri= 
CUS VOrmmucraks im the experimentation period, “leading at viene 
time to a duel between two of the Company's most senior offici- 
als (Hastings and Francis). Under the Permanent Settlement, za- 
mindars became proprietors, and gained partial property rights. 
Given the landed-aristocracy origin of both Cornwallis and the 
Court of Direcvors and the resemblance of the Mogul system vo 
Bnglish practice, the decision is not surprising. Given ad—- 
Gaivlonaiiy ‘the ‘Company's overriding concern for Troubilie-—ifree , 


certain revenue, the decision assumes an air of inevitability. 
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Implications of the Permanent Settlement 


Rudimentary governing apparatus in rural areas. The rule 


of Bengal became a series of facades. At the top was the Royal 
government’ in London, which asserted increasing control over 
Company activities, but refused to -accept the full implicarions 
of empire; in 1833 the Company was separated from all economic 
activawnes:.: DUD retalnedras a” corporate representation of Bri— 
Gish maberests. Within india, “the Company became tncreasinedly 
complex administratively and increasingly aggressive in acquir- 
LAN Mew, VelictyOrry . 

Much of Northern India was added to the Bengal Presiden- 


ey and after 1833 the governor of Bengal was the Governor-General 


Of India, but nominal suzerainty of both the Company and the peo— 


ple in Company territories remained with the diminished Mogul 
Courtrain= Delhi: “Within Bengal, the original, sixteen distriets 
established by Cornwallis were increased to twenty-four, and 
then subdivided further into police circles (thanas). The 
Governor-General gained the assistance of a Lieutenant-Governor 
for Beneal., Bihar, and Orissa, and Districy Collectors at, times 
were aided by deputy collectors and deputy magistrates. Still, 
however, the leading officials were preoccupied, and Bengal was 
licttalharsely—to- the Board-of Revenue in Calcutta. And due to 
the Permanent Settlement, rural Bengal--particularly the geo- 


graphically inaccessible eastern and northern regions-——was 
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governed by no one but the great landlords.? 

The great Mutiny of 1857 swept away the top of the pyra- 
mid Whenma section of the Bengal army. mucinied and filed to Del 
hay ene tasy, Mogull emperor found himselr (at the age of eiphty— 
two) the leader of resistance to British rule: when Delhi fell 
and the emperor capitulated, Mogul suzerainty fell.,also. Once 
again, the British in India decided to "stand forth" but this 
wimMesas Ge juke rulers Of an empire in India. The Company 
was replaced am london by a Secretary. of State for, India, with a 
council of old India-hands to advise him. In India, the Governor- 
General was given the added title of Viceroy, to signify his role 
as GaiRrech representative of the British Crown rather than the 
vemporacy Llgucenead of an impersonal corporation, acting in the 
name of a local emperor. The Viceroy was aided by an executive 
Council, which developed into a form of cabinet-government-sans- 
parliament: individual members were assigned portfolios and per- 
formed specialized departmental functions. Moreover, special 


appointments of experts were permitted. A Legislative Council 


1. For further information on Company rule in Bengal, see 
Het Dedweii. ed... .lhe, Cambridge History of India, v. 15 “The 
indian Kimprire. | (Delhi, SvmChand &) Con). GLOO4 particularily 
chapters I and II; Sukumar Bhattacharya, The East India Company 
and the Economy of Bengal from 1704 to 1740 (London: Luzac and 
Company), 1954. For a detailed discussion of Company operation 
ands Opposins views on.the exploitive nature of Company. rude, see 




















yVersity Press); 19515, .and Romesh Dutta, The. Economic History (One 
India under Early British Rule (London: Routledge and Kegan 


Pew) 6 MIORG. 
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ZS 
was also established which could have Indian members, but which 
was entirely appointed and considered only the subjects placed 
before it. Civil servants were selected by competitive exami- 
nation; education, communication, as well as famine control were 
Sivressed: 

In rural India, and particularly rural East Bengal, the 
change in nomenclature and top level administrative structures 
WadBimittlevyerices onvyohe imass Jofelindia's peasant (farmers. Onily, 
the increase of local officials--the perfection of the "steel 
frame" of the Indian Civil Service--would reach the multitudes. 
And in rural East Bengal, the Permanent Settlement and geographi- 
cal isolation kept even this visible representation of govern- 
mental authority to°a- minimum. The result of the Permanent 
settlement on the rural governing apparatus is well summed up in 
this ofticial report in 1871: 

Many things done by tahsildars Lvillage revenue offi- 
cials and bookkeepers] in other parts of India are not 
done at all and many things we should know from them 

WE "dO mou Know <<. . Ptihas happened that in the pro- 
Vanee we have held the longest .. . we have less know- 
Ledgeron.or familli arity iwith.chespeoplesthanginiany 
Other provanee, thal British authority “is less brought 
home TOtthenpeop lem’ thatetherrichtarerhessorestraimned 
and the poor and weak less protected than elsewhere, and 
that we have infinitely less knowledge of statistical, 
agricultural and other facts. 

Negative iefrect on indigenous self-government. The 
Permanent Settlement had important effects on indigenous forms 


Om Self=covernment, as well as on British efforts to forge an 


effective governing apparatus in Bengal. The nature of these 


1. Government of Bengal, Bengal Administration Report 
1871-72 (Caleutta: Bengal Secretariat Press; 1873), p- 
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24 
indigenous institutions will be discussed in more detail ina 
Haver Chraprer ns Here teis Imporvanv to Nove: thay the relative 
weakness of the central governing machinery was not compensated 
ine the rural sector by a vigorous set of local self-governing in- 
SuGuikonsss Wndeed, at as. Iikely that exactly the’ opposite was 
the case, and that the Permanent Settlement contributed to the 
deciHime “om whatever internal resulaving devices Nad” existed.” "in 
regard= to village governing bodies, the report cited above adds: 

: Darvines plats Ors Denali.” 0 tiese snSsuac UU ons 
seem to have been very much weakened even anterior to 
Bicituisi ieulke “and: an tie Last ‘one hundred years” of Brie 
tish rule and the Zamindaree theory of property, they 
hneavecwcalmosy: (disappeared.= Lt cannov be mid that in the 
more imoortvant provinces Of this. administvratiaon “there 
arevabsolutely no: self-government institutions. Some 
Races seu remain: some, things are, in some places: re— 
gulated by village Panchayats and by headmen, elders. 
But more and more, the Zamindary agent supplants the 


old model and the, landlord takes the place’ of indi— 
genous self-rule. 


Conclusion 


Brits colonial poldey Ln Bengal resulted -in a well en— 
teenched =patcern of. limited government. The policy may Have been 
admirably sulted for the Initial aims of ‘colonial expansion but 
hoawas til—suited tO imperatives of responsive and responsible 
government, imperatives which increased in scope and intensity 
ieumecrnantonalist period, and which are of paramount Importance 
GoOmvher pOse-Partcivion successor. Bast, Pakistan.) Tne polivical 


history of the area, apart from the struggle for nationhood 


1. Bengal Government, Administration Report, p. 192. 
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25 
itself, is dominated by the efforts to overcome the limitations 
imposed on efficacious government by the circumstances of his- 
torical events. Due to the intransigence of the problems and 
magnitude of the meed, the effort has been multi-faceted. Rural 
devieliopment,, im sthe context, of rural Hast Bengal, includes, of 
necessity, multiple approaches designed to achieve the single 
goal of overcoming the manifest deficiency of government in the 
cise CvOr. he Getierency isin part atvuributable: Go the 
mode of imperial expansion, and most especially to the Permanent 
settlement. The approaches to circumventing the consequences of 
limited government are through bureaucratic devices, but not sim- 
ply vheough the expansion of the rural administrative apparatus 
penyse.) As long as the Permanent Settlement endured, orthodox 
administrative control remained firm but restricted: for that 
reason rural development in East Bengal encompasses a variety of 
activavy. There have been several important strands in the pro- 
longed attempt to achieve rural local reform through enhancement 
of governmental capacity. The strands are united by their com- 
mon origins—-the type of administration and problems of develop- 
Mente peculirara GToLthe rural Givisions of Bengal. 

The critical areas of weakness in Pakistan and other new 
nations involve such mundane things as land tenure and agricultur 
al performance, local government and community development. In | 
Bast Pakistan, these are intrinsically bound to. the nature of 
rural administration. Such decidedly unglamorous topics are 
often skimpily treated by scholars who deal with more visible 


elements of the political system, such as political parties and 
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26 
| legislatures. However, these often prove to be ephemeral as-— 
| DecEs Om Lhe wpolmtacal “process. the mundane elements: or Sante (OANA 
| be termed the political infrastructure may have more immediate 


aNndrmenduning impli CatLons fOrauhercourse Of political progress 


im Pakistan, and espectalily insLtsspopullous)) agrarian and troubiled 


Eastern province. 
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AGRICULTURAL PROGRAMMING 


introduction 


if the Permanent Settlement is one root cause of poli ti— 
Cals underdevelopment, then Lvs circumvention becomes a path vo 
progress. land is atv the core of Hast Pakistan's development 
DROpMens amet cConomnneallyanazriculvure isTby faritherlarrcestedo— 
MesuLe indus tisy ,Tand)chiefasource! of Pakistants foreien exchanger 
socially, agriculture provides the milieu for a mass peasant so- 
cleuyeorrolitaealilys tkand revenue administrations spawned) aopower— 
nuMnanGdilroreadceiasis , vandothe  diminurionso®f Hast Bengalato antiso- 
lated and ignored rural hinterland. 

Dhewrorm andi broad Ckrecth_ Ofather Permanent +scetvriement have 
been indicated: the colonial apparatus yielded one of its few ef- 
heCCI Ve SOUrCESsOn UNHormMarlonij,~ aerevenue, collectiontstair, in 
exchanges forthe) suaranteed. ineome-provided-bysleasing.out revye-— 
nuecw collect Mons vosprivate, Landlords, The vinstitutaonalsneteor 
the center was thus sharply circumscribed. Residents within this 
perennial "out-back" suffered accordingly. Their suffering was 
indicated by a clogged and haphazard colonial administration, 


periodic violence, revolutionary activity, and finally, in moral 
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force behind demands for independence. 

The Permanent Settlement kept central organizational 
structures to a minimum within the settled areas, confirmed land- 
Jords in inherently powerful positions, and systematically de- 
DelivedetMerpeasante farmer tor rights and livelihood. East Pakis-— 
tan inherited the result: a stagnant land-oriented investment 
pattern with low productivity, a population that was deprived 


economically sandeinstiturionally. 


Zamindari Abolition and Land Reform 


Thewpre=partitiion .experience. ) Twoimplicationsewere elear 
Imythesterms of thesPermanent Settlement: “One’was that the’ varied 
types of: revenue collectors existing at the time of the Settle= 
mentvawere TOsberuniformly °f@ivenothe same duties “and privileges s 
tmerebywecreatine ai.uniform Landlord class; the zamindars, ~Ihe 
other was that the raiyats't position was far less certain than 
the zamindars'. Zamindars were guaranteed possession as long as 
Uiey toad Atheirerevenue by sunset vontthe Last (day yiixed for pay— 
ment. This became known as "The Sunset Law." Raiyats were 
guaranteed very little. The Settlement intended to ensure the 
raiyats of their customary privileges, and for that reason the 
zamindar's proprietary rights were not made absolute. More speci- 
fically, the authors of the Permanent Settlement wanted to confirm 


the term ads *best translated “as “cultivator. © vlts spelling 
varies in the literature, and the most common transliteration 
HT USIeGimaere - aati StLshteue Of Obher similar veases 7 tsulcheas 
zZamindar and mogul. 
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customary rights of occupancy, and prevent enhancement of the 
tax rate or imposition of arbitrary assessments. Definite pro- 
visions to do so, however, were not included in the Permanent 
Settlement. Adequate information on customary rights and rates 
had=nevenmbeenvascertaineds 

Once the Company turned over revenue collection to zamin- 
dars, gathering further information on raiyats became nearly im- 
possibile. Tehor manynyears the Company ldid not really Caresto do 
SO. (lhe Permanentusettlement was ibringing"in revenue regulariy, 


and the only adjustment that was seriously enforced was a regu- 





llattone suBengstheningstheyposition ofatherzamindarseinncollectinge 
land tax from the raiyats. This was’ the “haptam" regulation of 
1799, giving Zamindars wide and arbitrary powers. 

In 1830 a Select Committee of the House of Commons made 
agnumberRoreasusecestions for reforms |vitofound thatgd"in the per—= 
manentiyesetvled districts nothing-is settled,rand littlesiis 
known but the Government assessment," which they considered to 
be due to the "error of assuming that the rights of parties 
claiming an interest in the land were sufficiently established 
by the custom and usage of the country to enable the Courts to 
PLOLECURI ndivudualmriehts.) vAmong other | things,ythe; select oCom— 


mittee recommended that the offices of village patwari and 





kanango (two traditional record keepers) be re-established. They 

had been abolished after 1793, and no records were available. 

However, these suggestions were ignored. | 
Byethe middleyvof*the) 19th century) the need) forefurther 


adjustments could no longer be postponed. Public’ pressure in 
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30 
London and a wave of agrarian unrest in Bengal led to a series 
OnPNevsmdesenedy to deine the occupancy rights, of raryave. | lhe 
first was the Rent Act of 1859. Further agrarian unrest broke 
Ub tnetaste Bengal particularily on indigo plantations. wJsute 
was beginning to affect the economy by then, which also was a 
Contribute actor. lm 1673 rots occurred in Pabna district 
after the Natore estate was divided up among five new zamindars, 
Waomvhemtirded to enhance the rent... This led to the Tenancy Act 
of 1885. By the turn of the century, cases resulting from de- 
feets in this Act concerning right of transfer were clogging the 
CoumvSRand Levistons were slowly produced. The Tenancy: Act of 
1885 was amended in 1928, and again in 1938. 

Nsxearilynas L600), the Court) Of Directors im wondons had 
serious doubts about the Permanent Settlement. The raiyatwari 
system (direct taxation of the cultivator) developed by the Bri- 
tash imperial servants in. Madras seemed sounder to them, and 
vNnevececonmended its adoption an any verritories additionally 
gained bythe Company. The Bengal starr refused to consider av. 
As noted, the Select Committee in 1830 also had doubts about the 
system. In 1938, Parliament convened a special Commission to 
consider further amendments to the Bengal Tenancy Act and to in- 
vestigate generally the land revenue system of Bengal. Two hun- 
deed and forty years after the East India Company became zamin— 
dars of the Three Towns, the Company's successors sent a Com- 
mission to Bengal with these instructions: 

Whatever may be our final recommendation for the modi- 


fication or improvement of “thé present land revenue 
systems, we are bound to give full consideration on 
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HES MEeGLits to the proposal to abolish the zamindari. 
SVSCSM Abia) Sligiss CSiahgalseenanG 


Under the Chairmanship of Sir Francis Floud, the Land Revenue 
Commission (1940), Bengal, gathered evidence throughout the pro- 
vinee, and toured much of the subcontinent for comparative pur- 
POSES MOSe) Ct their actual touring in the province was in Basic 
Bengal--Mymensingh, Dacca and Bakerganj districts. The findings 
of the Fioud Commission provide a food picture of conditions in 
Bengal after 150 years under the Permanent Settlement. 

It was openly admitted that the Settlement had been of 
advantage: "Government was .. . saved the trouble of collecting 
the rents; and has been able to collect the revenue practically 


cent per cent." 


Brought forward.were a list of arguments that 
the Setvlement had also been of disadvantage to Government, and 
GO une development of Bengal. The Floud Commission maanvained 
iat imix Mand revenue in perpevcuilty had resulved in greav 
Hmnanecwal Loss, to the Government. The established tax figure 
GaiGdinmoveyteld a faire share of the total land revenue and was 
"Substantially less" than that taken in non-permanently settled 
areas. Government thus did not receive what it ought to and did 
not benefit from any increment in land value. Administratively 
there were problems also. The province's courts were over- 
burdened wath litigation, Since there was mo certainty of cre= 


spective rights; and Government was out of touch with rural con- 


ditions, since there was no revenue staff to provide detailed 


1. Government of Bengal, Report of the Land Revenue Com- 


mission, vol. I (Alipore: Bengal Government Press, 1940), p. 
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32 
information. The province as a whole also suffered. Tax laws 
favored land-owners, so a bias was created in favor of investment 
in land instead of industry. And since the Government did not 
benefit from improved agriculture production, there was little 
incentive for spending public money on agricultural improvement. 

The Settlement was bound to have placed individual culti- 
Vavors Sovereal disadvantage. -“Thav was “not “the antentvion of “the 
Settlement's authors. They hoped the Courts would determine and 
THEN tpaoOvech  vhesral yas’ *customeary riehus. -“They "aise tfelv-thayv 
the raiyats had a natural advantage over the zamindars: land was 
abundant and cultivators were sought after. While the first as- 
sumption proved false--the Courts were no more able than the 
Company to determine customary rights--the second assumption 
DROVeds daithaliy acorrect sh in the tyears) immediately folllowans, 
1793, many zamindars were unable to collect adequate revenue, and 
large numbers of estates changed hands. For that reason the 
"Haptam" regulations were issued. This eliminated whatever natur- 
al advantage the raiyats possessed. By the time Acts were passed 
to protect the raiyats' position, their natural advantage had 
largely disappeared. Cultivable waste lands were no longer much 
available. The Floud Commission quoted with agreement a state- 
ment made by the Government of India in 1909: the Permanent Set- 
tlement placed "the tenant unreservedly at the mercy of the land- 
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The strength of the landlords illustrated the weakness of 


1. Government of Bengal, Report of the Land Revenue Com- 
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Chewsystem.— Quite ‘contrary again vo the original intention, the 
proprietors and the cultivators of land grew increasingly dis- 
tant from one another. The Floud Commission considered it one 
or the "most serious defects" of the Permanent Settlement that 
a large number of rent receivers interposed themselves between 
the raiyat and the zamindar. Subinfeudation had occurred in 
URaniiascicy propor: oni" 2 in Districts sucht ast Bakercanjnastmany 
asi GimeyeOremore iantvermedtartesnvexisted. Illegal exactions on 
the cultivator were imposed by all revenue collectors, including 
the’ zamindar at the top. ~The’ total result’ of the system made 
the raiyats an increasingly depressed class, losing more and 
more of their rights. The Commission concluded that "a large 
and inereasine® proportaonvof the actuals cultivatorsshaver nor part 
Oimirhnemelemenvs@ or Ownership, nes provection agalnsthexcessive 
rents, and no security of tenure." This led to a summary con- 
elusion on the Permanent Settlement itself: 

The truth as that. thes present system,~ white containing 

some. ©f the Features of both the landlord and tenant 

and the peasant proprietorship system, possesses most 

of the disadvantages and few of the advantages of either 


| Ssystems- Under itv the’ actual’ cultivator has too often 
the worst of both worlds. 





| With findings such as these, and the sentiment of the government, 
it toh mot SUrDrisane that: the Floud Commission recommended abo-— 
intilon son the Permanent Settlement.” It felt that regardless of 
mMywOrliamnal justarreatiton, the system had developed so many de— 


fecus and was So unsuUlte@ to present conditions. that st» no Vonger 
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34 
served any national interest. Abolition, it was realized, would 
vitally affect the whole social and economic structure of the 
province. Progress would therefore have to be made slowly. But 
there would have to be progress, and no half-measures would be 
sufficient. The Floud Commission envisioned a new direction for 
Bengal's revenue collection: "the policy should be to aim at 
beingeingsthe aclvualsecultivators Into the position of tenants 
holding directly under Government." 

The Permanent Settlement came under further attack with- 


ims toureyears. @thooking forward tToO"a post war reconstruction 


perlodR  vhe “Government of "=Bengal appointed an administrative in- 


vestigating committee in 1944. Its general charge was "to ensure 


the verriecient government of the province of Bengal “on modern ‘and 


progressive lines." The Rowlands Committee (from its Chairman, 


Archibald Rowlands) found several reasons for the province's ad- 


minus tTeavive UdLitFLeCuLt ies: 

PVEplusuUmiMmetent ces Oources ‘had Vbeenidevoted vo 
adminrestraviona. The r-atiovor higher administra— 
tive cadres to the population was lower than any 
ether, province except Orissa, and since 1900, the 
per capita expenditure on Government in Bengal 
was slower ‘than any other major province. —"The 
plain Pack us, the Report Says, “that. ime the 


past, Bengal had not been so much badly 


1. Government of Bengal, Report of the Land Revenue, Com- 
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administered as underadministerea." 
2.5 Inadequate means” of communication-are avai l= 
able, perhaps more so than anywhere else on 
the subcontinent . 
3. Districts such as Mymensingh are too large. 
4, Unstable political conditions often prevented 
Government action. 
To this imposing list was added one further complaint: 
"The main handicap, however, under which Bengal has labored 
for a century and a half is the absence of the Revenue staff 
which exists in every other province where the land is not per- 
manently settled." The Rowlands Committee chose to strike di- 
meer ly ail tHe root’ ‘of the problem: 9" thee administration: Ofisthe 
DisvirLeys Tn Beng@aile is Bilceeed at every turn, and we cannot too 
strongly urge that Government should give earliest possible ef- 
reek, TO. une decision, whieh they have talready’ taken, woOMadope the 
"We 


majority recommendation of the Floud Commission. 


ine post-partition experience.’ Nov stepssion Wand) reform 
could be taken until after independence was attained, although 
a land reform bill, was introduced in the provincial legisdature 
in 1941. The new provincial government put the subject high on 


ise prlOriuy ust. ASwiPebruaryiV950 the Hastr-Bengalgrmsvate 


in (sic Arehibeld Rowlands, Report of the Bengal Administra 
tion Enquiry Committee 1944-45 (Alipore: Bengal Government Press, 
1945); reprinted by The National Institute of Public Adminis- 
Wicabtony, Dacca. lOO: pi. 5. 
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Acquisition and Tenancy act was passed. On 16 May 1951, the 
Permanent Settlement lapsed into oblivion. The Government was 
empowered to acquire all rent receiving interests down to the 
CUI avOr Ooty thessoml. The cultivator was- to be conrirmed as 
proprietor, and was henceforward to pay land revenue taxes di- 
reCciin TO; uMesGovernmeny: the cultivator was to. have no right to 
ereate further rent=receivers; compensation would be paid by 
Government to former zamindars.* 

Abolition of the Permanent Settlement left the Government 
wath ean old problem: that of obtaining factual information on 
which to base revenue collection. The Government. had to create 
ies Own Collection staff, and begin compiling an accurate record 
Or piehes. joome aid was’ derived. from the Settlement Records. pe= 
exDlia aki! the Caniy part. Of this century. “The Cakeover of jesivatles 
was initiated in two stages, 1951 and 1956, which was to provide 
Ne nOrc recruits lal Sua. he preovilmee now had a: bine oi icom= 
mand stretching from the Board of Revenue through Divisional and 


Deputy Commissioners to thana. Circle inspectors and tehsildars, 


iP NC eOVihh. LOO. Kast Pakistan Code. —Uhe .svetemnent. On; 
Objects and Reasons appeared in the Dacca Gazette Extraordinary, 
6 April 1948. See also "Report of Select Committee, Dacca 
Gazette Extraordinary, 16 August 1949; Assembly Procedures, East 
Bengal Legislative Assembly, 7 April 1948, November and December 
1949, and February 1950. The words East Pakistan were substi- 
tuted for East Bengal by the East Pakistan Repealing and Amend- 
ing Ordinance 1960. (Fast. Pakistan Ordinance XXVIII of 1960, first 
schedule). 








Ae Une Sask ‘orm-zamrndari abolit Lon wass-s i mpiaitieted® for the 
government by the fact that most of the great zamindars were 
Hindus, many of whom fled to India because of communal rioting 
hollowing parts tion. 
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who are usually in charge of two unions. Apparently the system 
is still weak in places. Revenue collection rates have been un- 
satisfactory, and it has been announced that further administra- 
tive changes need to be made. A gazetted officer specifically 
Charsedswisvy revenue Collection will be placed" in each thana,. “to 
be known as Revenue Circle Officer. Also, improved information 
will be gathered through a revision settlement. Rajshahi District 
has been chosen as a trial area.t 

ity may not be completely fair’ to say that’ the zamindari 
system caused Bengal's indigenous institutions to fade away, or 
prevented adequate new ones to develop. Jt is certainly true, as 
the hiloud, Commission pointed out and its minority report empha— 
sized, that some of Bengal's most fundamental problems cannot be 
directly traced to the Permanent Settlement: overpopulation, 
maderenployment, shortage of land, poor farming techniques. How- 
ever sue is, equally true that the Floud Commission's: base ob= 
Jeetaves: were sound, and that the Permanent Settlement encouraged 
the growth of a badly stunted administration. The Permanent 
Settlement came to mean non-interference in zamindari estates.* 
Recardiesss of’ the occasional good will of some Zamindars, .and 
Convenience of the sysiem to the @overunment, abdication of re- 


sponsibility could not be accepted by an independent government 


1. Speech by the Revenue Minister, Government of East Pakis- 
ban in the Hast Pakistan Assembly. Pakistan Observer, June 25, 
1965, p. 8. Circle Officers (revenue) were first stationed in 
Dinajpur under an order of 23 December 1961. 


2, «Government of, Bengal, Report of therLand Revenue Com- 
eS SHeOMnn VOU. | Mis AD.) | 3S. 
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Gonicernedmil ta the welfare. of sits «citizens “and development of (the 
country. 
Former President Ayubs strong personal interest in land 
rehoOrm ssiGemmned exactly from this realization: 
Now, the laws and institutions which govern the owner- 
Shep mandmuMeausc! Om uland have a= direct serrecy On pre— 
duct konwand determines. the social vatuilevuGes sof those 
engageds in agrmicultuce. Where 1s thus a direct: Tink 
between land reforms and economic and social develop- 
Mmemte. Lunes lTownagriculivural production and’ the general 
apathy of the rural mass of the population arose princi- 
pakihy~ HrOm instil vuctonal Gerecus in Our agrarian 
Sieuchurce sand maladjustment s|.1n the, terms, on swhirehh- Land 
Was) being used for agricultural purposes. 
Removal or a “prime institutional defect" permits a more direct 
attack on "the general apathy of the rural mass." Low agricultur- 


ale productaon, as Ayub Saw, 1s also inherently tied to social and 


political modernization. 


Agricultural Innovation 


Over time the colonial administration attempted to de- 
erease its weak administration by increasing the complexity of 
its central institutional network. One approach was the creation 
and slow expansion of service and welfare agencies in rural areas- 
agencies of the usual line administration type, which were openly 
viewed and labeled as "nation-building departments." Health, 
transportation, education and agriculture were made the respons- 


ibilities of separate governmental divisions. Of these, 


1. Mohammad Ayub Khan, Friends Not Masters (New York: Oxford 
Uinsnerssany Press L967), to on 
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agriculture has the most immediate interest here, because of its 
combined economic and political importance to rural East Bengal. 
ines einortetonexpand anvagriculturendepartmentmis av particularly 
important example of the effort to achieve enhanced institution- 
ale compillex<isby. (The soriginy gproblems 5 expans@onsand results, or 
efforts to innovate agriculturally illustrate the consequences 
of a governing mechanism confined to "appellate jurisdiction." 


the gowe=independence period. Disastrous failure in the 


agricuiavumeal ssecror thirst provided impetus 2forethe formation of 


agriculture, departments. The first "suggestion for doing “sio ‘came 
from the Famine Commission of 1866. The idea was considered pre- 
mature. In 1869 a suggestion came from cotton traders in England 


that departments of agriculture be established in each province, 
to promote the growth of cotton. Lord Mayo, the Governor-General, 
was interested in the idea, but the Secretary of State preferred 
a Central Department. A Department of Revenue, Agriculture, and 
Commerce actually functioned as a branch of the Government of 
imadsateatieonelGi-l, to, L879. Lt chadielittle -effect: béyond jertorts! at 
Sabherine statistics, “and the agriculture sectiom was’ dropped 
when financial difficulties forced a reshuffling of portfolios. 
imek8 Zor another famine struck. The subsequent Report of the Pa- 
mine Commission of 1880 was a landmark for agriculture admis- 


tration and development on the subcontinent. Among other things, 


1. Wayne Wilcox, "Political Modernization in South Asia," 
in Robert I. Crane, ed., Modernization in South Asia WDIUuee eas 
Duke University Press). Forthcoming, pp. C= 
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the report strongly insisted on the révival of a central depart-— 
menve On agriculture and the simultaneous »formation of subordinate 
depaKnuMenvs ti neeach provaincene On thvstocecasion, vmeeGovernment 
One lndivariinstwaccepted only the ideavlor arcentral department; 
the Secretary of State, recalling the earlier experience, urged 
the establishment of provincial departments. The Government of 
India responded by issuing a Resolution on 8 December 1881, de- 
fining the duties of provincial departments as being agricultur- 
aivinguiry, “agriculture improvement ;,“and famine vreliesr: 

Bengaleaccordinglywinstituced a iprovinetal Department 
of Agriculture in 1885, as part of the Department of Land Records. 
the collectionvor statistics wasritsimainvactivaity, although i1¢ 
SOU SentySvuUdentS Toratratningweo. Hnedand anditherUmited{Svatves . 
Despilive 1 vsetirstebicector's feéarssthatiithesDepartment wouldedire 
after the first» year,7it.seems to have enjoyed ,.uninterrupted 
existence from 1885 onwards; its sphere of activities, however, 
was limited. The Royal Commission on Agriculture (the Linlith- 
gow Commission) in 1928 commented, “in general, it may be said 
Uheateapreitore to. i905 thelistarflor thetAericulturaledepartment 
in Bengal was far too small to make any impression on the vast 
area of the province." 

im tO0Onranime Struck for a third caime, and altered) the 
course of departmental activities. The Famine Commission of 
1901 recommended that each provincial agriculture department 


strengthen its staff of experts to permit research. This would 


1. India, Royal Commission on Agriculture in India (Bombay: 
Government Central Press, 1928), p. 26. 
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AV 
mover the departments beyond the restrictions of statistics 
eavhemime and hanine relvef --! The proposal also lritred welll wath 
the =rdeas vom thie Governor-General "Gord Curzon Arter 19105); 
there was a great expansion of both the imperial and provincial 
departments. In 1906 the Department of Agriculture in Bengal 
was separated from the Land Records Department, and its staff of 
experts increased. Work of the reformed department in Eastern 
Bengal and Assam actually began in 1908, with its headquarters 
For experiments at Dacca. Under the Government of India Act 
Or LOLS the Department “came *under "popular -control , vyandean 
elecred non-orticial was appoinved Minis ter, 

Departmental organization fluctuated during the same 
pealod a UntaMl tae hairs > “World Wary expansion had been quite 
sveady. . Lhe *war-eftory upset the smooth operation of the depart— 
menu, and-economic dislocation following the war caused a severe 
retrenchment. The Director of the Department reported to the 
Royal Commission on Agriculture in 1926 that the Department's 


2 


staff had been depleted by nearly 50 per cent. By the time “of 


the Floud Commission in 1940, the Department had regained its 
strength, and had extended its regular organization to the dis- 


trict evel. with demonstrations reaching in some cases to vhe 


1,* From 1905 to 1911, the eastern part of the province of 
Bengal, the part that is now essentially East Pakistan, was 
joined with Assam as a separate province. 


2. Government of India, Evidence Taken in the Bengal Presi- 
dency (Bombay Government Central Press, 1927), p. 46, questions 
18145 to 18158. The Director reported that District Agricultur- 
al Officers were reduced in number from 63 to 31, and demon- 


Scators iicom lo0 to. oO). 
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42 
union level. For administrative purposes, the province was di- 
Wudecderiantiomimiaree "elreles, cach under a Deputy Director: the 
Rastern Circle, headquartered at Dacca; the Western Circle, head- 
quartered at Calcutta; and the Northern Circle, headquartered at 
Rajshahi. The primary duty of the Deputy Directors was dissemi- 
natineethesresultswor rmesearchy amongst= the culittdvaetors. 3. Hach 
diistiaictmwespainy the ichargesofeasDistricteAgricultures Ofracer: 
Manye districts had. Governments Farms, and! every districtehad a 
few trained demonstrators.- Awemoret detvadiledapaiietures of the 
mofussil® operation of the Department can be seen by the adminis- 
trative structure of the Eastern Circle (Dacca and Chittagong 
Divisions) in 1938-39: 

i DeputyeDirciclors Ofelhgracukuure 


)f District, Agriculture Officers, plus two extras 
in Myméensingh District 


49 Agriculture Demonstrators (9 temporary) 


5 special Demonstrators employed by District 
Boards Court of Wards, Zamindary Estates 


10 Government Farms 
east rake Fa harm) 1neeacha Dis trie t 


S5eaUnsdien Farms> 


1. Government of Bengal, Department of Agriculture, A Short 
Survey of the Work Achievements, and Needs of the Bengal Agiei= 








IOS) 5 1998) Dale 


Pe the word “mofussii" isi/a common south Asian) expression 
meaning "rural area." 


3. Compiled from The Annual Report of the Department of 
Agriculture, 1938-1939 (Alipore: Bengal Government Press)- 
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43 
it ‘should becnoted that regular administration stopped at the 
daistrnermlevied:. 

The programs of the Department centered around research 
and extension activities (extension was known until fairly recent- 
ly as "demonstration and propaganda" in Departmental terminology). 
Research was designed primarily to develop improved strains of the 
Staple crops. Juterreceived special’ attention, but, paddy also 


was studied. Research was mostly undertaken at Dacca; extension 





was concerned mainly with dissemination of improved seed. Dis- 





trict Farms and hired demonstrators working on them were the means 
for spreading information and material. Striking a balance be- 
uWwecierheset two phases -Of.départmenvaleactivity nproved *ditiiculy. 
The Bengal District Administration Committee 1913-1914 (the 
Levinge Report) complained that the Department devoted too much 
Onplpsisresources tTOhwesearch; cand: too litthe vondemonstration. 
lutkelviuhnay Deputy Directors Ashould*beeresponsible for develop 
ing, andudirecting a “demonstration: staff, rather-than | just -manag— 
ing Dkstrieperarms. | %in-1940, the: Hloud) Commission’ similarly 
concluded that "we cannot help thinking that the Agriculture De- 
partment has tended to concentrate too much on research work, 
and. not enough on propaganda, distribution of improved seeds, and 
marketing. "+t 
By everyone's admission, however, the Department faced 
severe difficulties in performing its duties. For example, at 


the time of the Linlithgow Commission in 1927 Bengal was the only 


1. Government of Bengal, Report of the Land Revenue Com- 
MES SOME WO. Le Or. 102. 
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major province without an agriculture college. Staffing problems 
were acute. The Department's top research staff in Dacca num-— 


bered only six. By the Department's own admission, the demon- 





strators, on whom much reliance was placed for extension purposes, 


il 


were poorly trained. The Levinge Report called for an increase 


in the Department's demonstration staff; the Linlithgow Com- 





mission showed interest in the effect of retrenchment on the De- 
partment's activities; the Department itself, just before the 
aigrivalwiot “hes iM oud Commission, mequestedpan. imnereasewoki stack tr: 
and the Floud Commission, noting "it would take five years to 
LRaihe Up aesStart.<equal: toxnthat:,employed-in, the, provinces which 


we have visited," 


recommended training additional staff as ear- 
livwass pOssadbile . 

Filmances,,-of course, presented. the Departments-most 
Serious-problem.. The Linlithgow.Commission compiled. figures 
which showed that the Bengal Agriculture Department. had: one of 
the slowest rates of budget increase on the sub-continent--Rs. 
a lakhs? between 1920-1927, compared with approximately Rs. 
b=ly2nidakhs for.ther Central, Provinces;and Bihar, Rs..i2,lakhs 


fer, the Punjab, and Rs. 13-1/2. lakhs for: the: United Pome Soba 


ie GovernmentLof| india.) Kvidenee, Takeg in. the Bengal. Presi- 
dency, p."S, questions 17546-17570. 


2. Government of Bengal, Report of the Land Revenue Com- 
MAES SevOTe my ViOlieaul teers eal @ 21. 
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By 1940, the disparity was just as glaring. The Floud Commission 
reported that the Bengal Department's budget of Rs. 9 lakhs com- 


pared with Rs. 22 lakhs in Madras, 38-1/2 lakhs in the Punjab, 


and 26-1/4 lakhs in the United Provinces.? | 
Progress since Independence. Agricultural administration 
has been in flux since Independence. Before Partition, World War 


II and the independence movement absorbed sufficient attention 
anderesources ito continues; the.near—paralysis ofs~the: lave 1930's: 
Hora” Luis decade -following Independence; .the,Searicultural.~De-— 
DarwmenvEcontinuedstosbernes lected;spolitieal sproblems,; and an 
emphasis on industrialization diverted attention elsewhere. Once 
again, however, natural calamity intervened. In 1956 two floods 
innudated much of the province and severe food shortages resulted. 


inri957athe:Department of-Agriculture was allocated}increased 





funds, and the Department began expanding its staff and programs. 
hesecarchsand extension hadoremained ts principlescactivities. 

From 1957 to 1959, the Department laid the foundation for ad- 
Givionalrprogramstofiseed multiplicattons, plant protection, a 
tractorsandspump scheme,,and extension ofycrops,to new areas. 

Vaiddage AlDwandjasricuitural, administration,» oWhiternthe 

Zovernmenty provided: funds »which,permitted. the, Agriculture Depart— 
ment to advance, it simultaneously moved to bypass the Department. 
hep tirstmat tempus Fondo) SO) Was; under, the, Village: Agriculture, and 


Industrial Development Program (Village AID). Pakistan's many 


i. Government of Bengal, Report of the Land Revenue Com- 
MES SHEOM. VO. Ha oy. LOZ: 
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problems of rural development were deemed too complex to be 


solved by piecemeal efforts of individual departments. Consequent- 





ly, a new agency was created in 1952 which was responsible, among 
Other things, for increasing the productive output of farmers. 

ih wes to work, closely with ali the departments, primarily by, 
providing a link between the villager and the departmental offi- 


cers. In effect, the Village AID Programme was to take over the 





extension duties of the various departments, including Agricul- 
ture. The Village AID agency marked a new approach to rural de- 
velopment, and a new element in agricultural administration. 


Meom tne “OUuLsSeu, the new agency had difireulbty an) ac— 


commodating atself to the existing bureaucracy. Agricultural 





AdMiMi stray ton proved particularly vexing. . While Village ALD 
ScruUseled= GO acquire a. starr and’ field-a program, the Department 
On Agrercultvure sveadily expanded its ‘own extension activaties. 
Relations between the two organizations were tense, not cooper- 
ative. In 1959 open competition appeared: the East Pakistan 
Department of Agriculture began its own program of union level 
extension agents, in direct rivalry with Village AID's Village 
ikevicaWoskers, ln May 29595 the Director of the General Minmis— 
try Of Food and Agriculture drew the issue more sharply. He 
told an all=-Pakistan Seminar on Village AID that it was necessary 
to overcome the belief that sanitation and social problems were 


as important as agriculture. If Village AID wanted to help the 


eountry, it should concentrate on the programs of the Agricultural 


Hor phurther discussion of Village AID, see Chapter Vil. 
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Departments. 


Matters soon came to a head, and resolved themselves. 
In July 1959, the East Pakistan Agriculture Directorate held a 
COnberence On tts departmental officers,  Partiy 10 was an. an— 
trospective meeting, revealing continuing defects within the 
Directorate: all the main speakers stressed the need for better 
coordination between extension and research staffs; and bottle- 
necks were reported in seed multiplication. The Conference was 
also critical of Village AID, revealing heightened internecine 
turbulence within agricultural administration: "The Circle De- 
puty Directors stated that they had given the present system of 
getting the job done by a village level worker in the Village AID 
areas a fair trial and found that it did not work well.” Com— 
plaints were raised that Village AID workers did not cooperate 
With? thiee thane’ agriculture: officers’; and: thatvdepartmental staff 
Coulds noirmicompete: with Val lage ALD" s* stupervoryiananciwade resources . 


1 


"The House was of the opinion," concluded the Conference, "that 


the entire work should come under the Agriculture Directorate."* 


In November 1960, the Report of the Food and Agriculture Com- 


Mmisisuon ae east partially concurred, by recommending that 





Pe ekoakisten. Ministry Or health and Social Welitare, Adve 
Hussain, "How Nation Building Departments can Make Best Use of 





2 of Best Palistan .- Mericulture DirectoratelstProcecdings tor 
Departmental Officers Conference Held in Assembly Hall of the 
East Pakistan Agriculture Institute From 6th July 1959 to 13th 
es 1959 (Dacca: East Pakistan Government Press, 1959), pp. 
24-25, 
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Village AID withdraw from the agriculture cae The following 
year the whole Village AID program was discontinued. 
Disappearance of Village AID did not simplify agriculture 
programming. Recurrent food shortages highlighted the decline in 
agriculture productivity in the 1950's, and necessitated expendi- 
ture of scarce foreign currency reserves. Government decided to 
reverse this situation, and appointed the Food and Agriculture 
Commission in the summer of 1959. The Commission was told that 
timMereased production from the land is now a matter of the 
highest national priority," and it was given wide powers of in- 
vestigation, and scope for recommendations. 
AI existing elements of agriculture administration were 
Found wanting by the Food and Agriculture Commission: 
Cariy an acts, deliberaviLons, L2G became- apparent 
to whe Commission that the most serious stumbling 
blocks in the way of increased production were organ- 
Zou LOnal ns slats AS mOt bo, mpl thai WcCoOnomiic. UsoCca ans 
and technreal questions do not equally enter antio the 
DICOMOALAMS Gesu ae UG pune (Central Lack controny ine vine 
Commission 1S that the considerable knowledge, alxeady 
avettabpile avy higher Jevels , 1S; nev being made use on, 
Owing to the Lack of an errective instrument for the 
transmission of that knowledge vo, the .cultvavator vand 
the means Of using it. 
Accordingly, the Commission advocated creation of another new 


ageney, to undertake all agricultural extension and supply 


funetions. 


im Governmenu Of Pakistan, Manistry of Food and Agriculture, 


Report of the Food and Agriculture Commission (Karachi: Government 





Press, November 1960), p. 221. 


2. Government of Pakistan, Report of the Food and Agriculture 


Commisisiom, p. / . 
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49 
The Commission supported its recommendation with a number 


of persuasive arguments, but most hinged around the apparent in- 


| 
| 
i 


abidity of existing agencies to provide effectively the essential 


"five firsts" of increased productivity: better seed, fertilizer, 


plant pROvLeCctrMon MbevLlereculvuivationetechnique,. short, and medium 
vermmecredithe hes Commission contendedrthats these essentials are 
interrelated, and must be presented in a single "package." The 
Vatieltace VALID sitructurerand: cooperativesr could, notwhandle,y even 
vYniewr a liotted=roles: the Agriculture, Department’ in Hast Pakistan 
"approaches in numbers the minimum requirement for such work but 

lacks the knowledge and facilities to do the job."1 There- 
hore. .vhen Commis sions Ssaw, nO, alternative than again bypassing the 
established bureaucracy, and creating a new administrative unit: 
a semi-autonomous corporation with wide ranging authority and 
ample finances: adkt) waseto begin, operation in, selected. Froject 
Areas, eventually covering the whole rural country-side. The 
Agriculture Development Corporation was to "organize supplies 
needed by the farmer and to provide him with technical knowledge 
which will enable him to change his methods."* Organization was 
to streteh from a Provincial Chairman to Union Assistants in 
each union. The government accepted this basic proposal and the 
new corporation began operation in each wing in 1961. 


The Agricultural Development Corporation. The East Pakis 


tan Agricultural Development Corporation, created by executive 


1. Government of Pakistan, Report of the Food and Agricul- 
Vicon COMmMSS TOMR Oe 55 < 
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dl 


ordinance reflects the Agricultural Commission's recommendations. 





Direction of the corporation is entrusted to a five-man board of 
directors, four of whom are appointed by and accountable to the 
provincial government, (the fifth is the Registrar of Co-opera- 
tives whosserves*as arDirector ex officio); this™ensures the 


Stavus) of themcornporationsas separate —from@the recular civil ser= 





vice and agency hierarchy. Appointments are for five years and 
menewableyesihne comporation hasisa lengthy List: of kunevilons to 


perform and extensive authority toncarny them outhii Man— 





datory and permissible duties encompass almost all possible aspects 
Of apricultunals producviton: 
3. Gi) Gher Corporation shalt 


(a) make suitable arrangements throughout East 
Pakistan, On) a commercial -basis , for the ipro- 
curement, transport, storage and distribution 
Go asruculturists gon’ essenvial ‘supplies such 
as seed, fertilizers, plant protection equip- 
ment, pesticides and agricultural machinery and 
implements: 





Provided that some or any of such supplies may be 
free or subsidized with the previous approval in 
Wei ting? Of ithe Pre vane val Government: 


Provaded further that, as far as practicable, these 
supplies shall be distributed through co-operative 
Socletaess 


(b) promote the setting up of co-operative societies 
Withwarvieweto: handing: over volthem ats supply 
funetions in: accordance with.a phased programme ; 


(c) encourage the development of co-operative socie- 
ties in other spheres in which the Corporation 
US winNGe res ved: 


1. The Bast Pakistan Agricultural Development Corporation 
Ordinance 1961, Ordinance No. XXXVII of 1961, East Pakistan 
Code. 
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(d) if so directed by the Provincial Government, 
take over and manage, on such terms and con- 
ditions as may be specified by the Provincial 
Government, such seed multiplication and live- 
stock breeding farms and fruit nurseries as 
are owned or managed by the Provincial Govern- 
ment; and 


(e) assist, encourage and promote the manufacture 
of improved agricultural machinery and imple- 
ments but shall not itself undertake any such 
manufacture: 


BeOvrded chat. it, Shall. if so directed by the Pro— 
vincial Government, take over, on such terms and 
Conditrons-as maybe Speciftied= by - the Provanenal. 
Government any concern owned or managed by the Pro- 
vineial Government and engaged in such manufacture. 


In addition to the functions enumerated in subsection 
(1) the Corporation may- 


(a) give loans in kind, and if so directed by the 
Provinelal-~Government’, shall-dotsio., roresuch 
purposes as may be prescribed by the regulations; 


(bo) assist, encourage, and promote the establishment 
Of aAndustries for the= processing. of Sapriculcural 
produce, the formulating or manufacturing of in- 
Sectioerdes; pesticides, fungicides or biologi— 
cals’ or the manufacturing: of cattle and poultry 
Teed: 


organize the supply, maintenance and operation 
of life-pump and tubewells and set up light 
workshops for running repairs; 


im consultation with’ thee Provincial Government’ 
encourage the expansion and improvement of in- 
dustries- for the’ manufacture’ of diesel engines 
usiedetta agriculture. the setting up viet. cold 
storage plants, the renewal and establishment 
Ofwcinnertes, -ollvexpellers "jute pressestand 
rice huskers; 


if adequate facilities fors servicing machinery 
are not available in East Pakistan, make suit-— 
able arrangements with any outside agency for 
proved Mees uch talca lei tess 


where adequate transport facilities are not 
available, provide or maintain suitable trans- 
portly Of ats" own. and ii exstume-pubueicr tor 
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private transport agencies are unable to 
provider such facilities to cChesCorporation, 
assist financially or otherwise, public or 
Direivate Anreresits ta sevcine Up suLtabpilie 
transport services for the use of the 
Corporation; 


(g) carry out or cause to be carried out surveys 
of the problems and potentials of any area 
PEOpOsed” to be declared@a Project Area: under 
section 23, and incur expenditure on such sur- 
Vevis5, On tne training of "personnel, and on 
studies, experiments and technical research; 
and 


(h) contribute towards the cost of any studies, 
SURVeYVS 7 CxXperimenus or technical research 
Connected with the funetions of the Corporation 
and undertaken or done by any other person, body 
or agency. 


Perhaps even more importantly, the Corporation is speci- 
hicaliy auvhorized to assume a major role in agricultural organ— 
ization: 


i, Wavchout prejudice to the feneradity of section 13, 
twas ProTecr -Area. the Corporat s0n— 


(a) shall organize the dissemination of technical 
knowledge among agriculturists with a view to 
ensuring intensive and co-ordinated use of im- 
proved seeds, fertilizers, plant. proteietion 
mavrerials, bev rec cultivation= techniques 7 and 
eredait including Supervised credit; 


(bo) shall deal with all matters pertaining to land 
reclamation, range management, dairy industry, 
Oreanisavlon Of arricullture in mew areas. mam— 
messing Om Hilt streams , conservation Of “cavich= 
ments, exploitation of potential areas, plan- 
ning acrreulture vhrough suitable crop rotation 
and mixed farming, marketing and processing 
AgcUuCudl tues produce and Organtsavion “Of Co= 
operative and block farming; 


(c) shall organize supervised credit and linking of 
eredit with marketing through co-operative societies. 


1. Agricultural Development Corporation Ordinance, Chapter 
ILICIL A) Mreigal Caley alee 
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D8) 


(d) shall supervise cash credit in such manner 
as May, be prescribed by the regulations; 


(e) shall perform all functions, which were, 
immediately before the issue of notification 
under section 23 were being performed in such 
area by the Departments dealing with agri- 
culture, animal husbandry, livestock, co- 
Opekatiye ssoctetles, fishervesh’ forests and 
consolidation of holdings; Lsic 


Ce May undertake ‘distribution of water for arki— 
gations 


(g) may undertake anti-salinity measures; 


(h) may assist, encourage and promote the use of 
agricultural machinery; and 


(i) may organize, or enter into contracts for such 
rescarchias May bermecessary for) carrying. Owe 
US SUC UAL OSes ine juding researeh ain Land and 
Wacerrucidlavat don. 








Creation of the ADC in East. Pakistan did not automatic-— 
ally clarify the: admimistratvive=pietures On the Onephand ya the 
new corporation faced organizational and staffing difficulties 
Ore sScveiral=avears., ‘and could not begin to play a Larce, role an 
ImMplLenecniiane asricultural, programs. Ate then beginningerof the 
Third Plan Period, 1965-1970, the ADC had staff only down to the 
Disinioncie Neviely ina most) districts ,j and had) been: dargely qwiaabile 
Op perntorm da stributaont tasks. ,~semeuwsuccess. had been attained 
in, the procurement. of seeds plant protection equipment. and @hemi— 
Caliske Oni thesiovher hand, the Department of Agriculture. expanded 
iWvisi programssirathers than) curtailing them sharply ,. as. recommended 
Dye Chel Hood) and? Agriiculcure: Commission... .~Front: dine statin had 


been increased, and the abolition of the Crash Program provided 


1. Agricultural Development Corporation Ordinance, Chapter 
TLILIL , serge s@lkere 1s 
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1 The Department still 


a surplus of Union Agriculture Assistants. 
has large numbers of ill-trained personnel at the union level, but 
Shows no signs of withdrawing from the field. It has become quite 
clear that the ADC will not assume the unifying and centralizing 
rolenthalt~wassinitiad ly imeende den If anything, the fate of the 
ADG BAslustwatvessthe, diftiiculty inwachteving) rata onalization os 
EMewacriCudvuUralaSeclOrseparticuhanriy im. co-ordinataone. Ltaas 
likely that the next Plan Period will see further adjustments re- 


quimedeine the sationalization of agricultural, administration. 


While organizational positions remained in flux, there 





can be little doubt that the government's increased attention to 
TAC TAS CUuLG URAL Seecvor Has: borne fruiv. The stagnant situavion 
of the mid-1950's has now given way to a situation of accelerated 
output. Figures presented in the Outline to the Third Five Year 


Plan show that the annual growth rate in agriculture in,the 


iat e2OstlOnwOte the Department .of Agri cud ~uress tain tap hase 
Rekewisven ati wine start Of the Third Mivye Year Plan; one: Darector, 
TOUcEDepuULY Directors, cleghteecns Dastrict.Agriculture Officers 
(two in Mymensingh District), sixty Subdivisional Agriculture 
Officers, and 4,052 Union Agriculture Assistants. The Crash Pro- 
gram was begun in 1960-61 on the recommendation of the Interim 
NEPOrte Ore the Hood and Agriculture; Commission. 


Pen Another indication, of.decline»in the: importance. of-the 
ADCwatS. cae sicant menvLon Tt recelves ina the’ Third Mive’ Year Plan. 
In the only comment made concerning it, the Plan says merely that 


wcoAenwast. Pakistan AsD.C., was . . . instrumental inv the distri— 
buUCTtOn Of. saputs! and adds that it “arranged for survey of eper= 
aphOns ua wae Chivvagons Hall Tracts." Government. of Pakistani, 


1965), p. 395. While the Hill Tracts are a neglected area within 
Has uebeakistanm that deserves additional attention, the task is far 
less@thany the kind of role originally envisioned for the Corpor— 
Amnon nmamdwoerhaps Shows vaat Lb is being diverted to userul 

but marginal activity. 
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DD) 
country as a wholle went from 1.0 per cent in 1950-60 to 3.1 per 
cent during 1960-65.+ Per capita income in Hast ‘Pakistan, which 
was declining before 1960, is now experiencing a net improvement 
Of "253 "per cent per year. Overall regional income in Hast Pakis=— 
Gem wreviously had tailed to match population increase, at 2.0 


per cent, but had risen to 4.9 per cent in the first four years 
2 





of the Second Plan. After a downturn in 1965-67 due to economic 


dislocation and bad weather conditions, the government reported 


3 


a growth rate of 9.8 per cent in the agricultural sector. 


Conelusion 


Whether these estimates are fully “valid or not ‘several 
conclusions Cansbe “drawn. “Quite icllearly , tthe tagriicuiituree Osiec tor 
has: "rebounded “from “a "serious islump.* Just asiaclearly; there is 
some relationship between the increased production rate and or- 
Sanized eovernment efforts to raise production; programs /of am- 
peOVved=aseced, irrteation, fertilizer distribution iandsplant pro— 
wectron hayes been ac least "partially successful. By inrerence 
this leads to a more relevant conclusion--agriculture in East 
Pakistan 1s “readi ly responsive vo “inereased inputs, ii yproper 


Channels “are available vo reach’ the producer: “The present 


if Government On Pakistan, Outline of they Laird mien Vear 
Pear. ACS a MOY ney 


Pei Dde pe 12s 


3° Governmenttof Hast Pakistan, Planning Department, Economic 
Survey of East Pakistan 1967-68 (Dacca: East Pakistan Government 
Presse W968), p- 
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56 
promising achievements have been accomplished with an uncoordi- 
nated administrative system that is just really beginning to 
function in the mofussil. What course agriculture administration 
takes next can have profound importance for the prosperity of the 


A 1 
province. 





The utility of the few channels between government and 


producers are rendered even: less effective by tension between 





participating government agencies, tension which began at the very 
QUGSEL Of agericultural .programming) in, Bengal. -The,Directorror- the 
first Department of Agriculture in Bengal complained in 1885 that 
ne hadsbeen provided, with so little -tunds and stativthatethe_de— 
Pactment mish ty exist only longe.enough to print “a first and last 
report." He also feared that the department would suffer from 
lack Om CO-Operavion wlth other parts of the administration: 
"Without the co-operation and support of local authorities, offi- 
Cers Oma spee lal department cannot efrecl much in “the ‘way tof 
agricultural improvement."© The tensions, illustrated by the 
instances of Village AID and the Agricultural Development Cor- 
DOraAvLOn, Lemain intvra=jbureaucratic.. This problem too is a le— 
gacy of limited government, although perhaps it is due also to 
BiCmMaAvuicCe "OL. buUreaulecratac Organization, 1tseit.. “in any events, 


the positive agricultural response to minimal government attention 


im hor furthers) Giscussionm, see George MM. Pilatt.Admamds= 
tration and Agricultural Development in Pakistan (Syracuse, 


New York: Maxwell Graduate School of Citizenship and Public 
Affairs, Syracuse University, August 1962). 


2. Government of Bengal, First Annual Report of the Agri-— 


ae, Department, 1886 (Calleuttay Bengal Secretariat ress\, 
1886), 3. 
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Dif 
indmueates: the cost to Hast Pakistan of the lack of bureaucratic 
CoOordinavton. wih wivs avvendant, reduction an uUtalzatrion Of 
SiC anee es ee SOURCES). 

Experimentation in agrarian reform stems in part from 
dissatisfaction withthe scons traints ofstraditional rural ad= 
ministration. Since avmajor Source of constraint was the Perma— 
nent Settlement, its abolition has removed a stumbling block to 
enhanced government effectiveness, not only in agricultural in- 
MOVE won, Ub: an ali areas oF rural development. As the diffi- 
CultLes! snwachke vine gagcrarian reLormeindicatesithe Bpemovallm ot 
aMmmobisvacke perm Fsmbun doessnoteaut omaracallysensurecrmmeweex— 


tension of responsive governance. 
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Chap yeriebian 
THE COOPERATIVE SOCIETIES MOVEMENT 


AND RURAL DEVELOPMENT 


lmctroduct dom 


Cooperative societies originated in Bengal as a bureau- 
CiaieLesent liven aseparate. component, of rumaleedministrat tone and 
Asien Men ty OenO fuera Local, renorm... Hcom syhie. Verys pecsmniinas: yous 
cooperatives on the subcontinent, they have been an institution- 
al manifestation of government, as an additional part of its 
RaGwere aM acCu ValLvys ine the morussids..s Cooperate viesm daiietet 
MAOM SOMes Overy acta vijtaess Of SOvernment: by their ass ocdatiom 
Wasvhbewbhnescon@ept, of inducing .a.social movement, and of doing so 
through creation of local Level, permanent organizations. In its | 
Way, une case of Cooperatives in Seuth Asia is an ii duminating 
example of the difficulties imposed by political underdevelop-— 
ment. Despite any beneficient intentions of colonial--and post- 
colonial--leadership, there has been almost no way to overcome 


Obswachess created by ithes lack, of locads level .institutions , either 


governmental or indigenous. The British quite clearly recognized 
and articulated their helplessness institutionally when faced by 


the vastness of their domain, and saw also the role that co- 


[58] 
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53, 


operatives could play: 

Whene he probiltenis’ om halite miMison “ahiMleses are win 

question, it becomes at once evident that no offi- 

cial organization can possibly hope to reach every 

HACER Maly aM GMAese va lilanes.. Lodo this, the jpecopile 

must be organized to help themselves and their local 

OrsaniZat Tons: Must be grouped Ante Larcer unvons),  un— 

ti iva machinerye has been budd teaupeto "convey to "every 

village whatever the different departments have to 

Sends. It is "by "such a "system and such a sysicem 

alone that the ground can be covered. Only through 

the medium of cooperative associations can the teach- 

Ine OL the expert, be brought to multitudes who woudd 

never be reached individually.l 
the brush and *their Pakistanlsuceessiors accordingly turned 
to cooperatives as a remedy. As with the agriculture department 
im Bengal, “the-attempt to establish new “institutions in-cural 
areas met with problems of administrative complexity and the in- 
transtgence of isolation. “Similarly “too; ‘considerable -atvention 
here is. devoted to the period of the 1920's and 1930's which was 
the real precursor to contemporary efforts--the Second World War 
and independence struggles dampened all variety of governmental 


activities for almost a decade. 


The Cooperative Movement 


The cooperative movement in Bengal was begun, and has 
essentially remained a government sponsored program designed to 
complement other aspects of agricultural administration. Two 


provincial governments initiated the study and introduction of 


1. Government of India, Report of the Royal Commission on 
Agriculture (The Linlithgow Commission) (Bombay: Government 
Centralmbress., 1928)% p. 468. 
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60 


cooperatives in South Asia. The Madras Presidency sent Frederick 


Nicholson to Europe to study agricultural financing by land banks. 


In a major report in 1895 he advocated establishment of rural co- 


operative banks, based on a German example.t 


In 1899 H. Duper- 
nex's People's Bank for Northern India was issued by the United 
Provinces, advocating cooperative financing institutions. Madras 
proceeded, to organize mutual loan cooperatives. Bengail's first 
few societies started before the turn of the century, following 
the relatively successful Madras example. 

The Government of India turned its attention to the sub-— 
yeev asia result of the-Indian Famine Commission of 1901, on 
which Frederick Nicholson served. The Commission Report¢ strong- 
iy advocated formation of agricultural banks similar’ vo European 
Mutual Credit Associations. Governor-General Curzon created a 
committee to study the -proposal.and+:the existing pioneer socie— 
ties. Under the chairmanship of Sir Edward Law, and with both 
Nicholson and Dupernex as members, it recommended formation of 
cooperative credit societies, prepared model cooperative designs, 
and drafted sample legislation. The central government acted 


upon these suggestions in the Co-operative Credit Societies 


i, Government of India, Madras, Report Regarding the PRossi- 


bility of Introducing Land and Agricultural Banks into the Madras 








Presidency (Madras: Government Press, 1O95), -2uvols. 


2. Government of India, Report of the Indian Famine Com- 


eS -rti“—i— 


mission, 1901 (Calcutta: Superintendent of Government Printing, 
1908). 


Be Report of the Committee on the Establishment of Co- 


SS —_—— ll 


operative Credit Societies in India, Cmd. 1747 London: HMSO, 
1903). 
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Act; March 1904 (Act X of 1904, Central Acts). The Act set pre- 
cedents which permanently influenced the subcontinent's cooper- 


ative movement. The purpose of cooperatives was stated in the 





preambie to be the supply of agricultural credit. Formation of 
cooperatives was to be initiated by a government official, a 
Registrar, who was also to be responsible for their supervision 
and a yearly audit. A second Cooperative Societies Act was 
Dasseduains LOMA CNct =i or 192. Central” Nets)” to permic. mon=—credLt 
societies, and to provide wider federations of societies and banks) 
waeh = coudd™= lead to less need for government supervisdon.— How— 
ever, the program was to remain organizationally a government 


program for the extension of rural credit. 


History and Organization 
before Independence 


The pre-independence history of the Department of Co- 


1 Both the Governments 


operatives in Bengal can be given briefly. 
of Bengal and of Eastern Bengal and Assam appointed Registrars 
shortly, after the Act of 1904 was passed. After Act Il of 1912 
came into effect, Central Banks were formed in the countryside. 
In 1918 the Bengal Provincial Cooperative Bank was formed, as an 


apex agency for the Central Banks. The Bengal Cooperative Organ- 


M7 rhLOM SOCkety Lollowed., as a provincial federavion, of primary 


iPmaSce also. Pa. Niyooi. The, Cooperative Movement jin Ben— 
gal (London: Macmillan and Co., 1940). The term "Department" 
refers to the government agency charged with supervision of co- 
operatives. That agency has at times shifted its position, 
and is currently a Directorate under the Department of Agri- 


culture. 
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62 
and central societies. The Department was a transferred ministry 
underReEbesGovernment of India Act, 1919. in, 1936, awdraft bit 
on cooperatives in Bengal was prepared. It was introduced in the 
Bengal legislature in 1938, and passed in 1940. Until then, the ' 
Department remained governed by the Cooperative Societies Acts 
of 1904 and 1912, and the guidelines prepared by the Imperial Com- 
miGuee von Cooperation in India, 1915 (the Maclagan Committee).t 


The organization of the Department began at the top with 
the appointment of a Registrar. The post-First World War re- 
trenchment eliminated for a time the position of Deputy Registrar 
and cut edceomly Into operational field stati, “The start consisved | 
Oflan Assistant Registrar for each Commissioner's Division and an 
BuGgsOr and —SuUDerVISors On the same basis. ‘The 1935 Annual Re- 


POrk Ofeuhe Registrar, called: for the establishmenvy of smaller ad= 





MiMOrSiTGaAtave Wnt tS. than divisions, and for the, creation of audit 
circles of 100 societies per charge. Neither suggestion seems to 
have been implemented, although the audit circles were mapped out. 
The organization. of the cooperative structure started at.the other 
end, with the primary agricultural credit societies (non-agricult- 
call, Societies will be, dealt with separately). By statute, the 
societies were village based, had unlimited liability and were 
managed by an elected group of members known as the managing pan- 
Chaves. sOrisimealivy., che: Registrar's Stari initiated the organ— 


ization of societies. After Central Banks were established in 


sufficient number, about 1912, they undertood this task. 
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The Central Banks acted as agents of the Department for 
Supervision as well as organization of societies, and as agents 
Chee SoOcteties for the supply of capital. Hunds for the Banks 
came from the Provincial Government, member societies and indi- 
vidual cooperative members. The Registrar testified before the 
Linlithgow Commission in 1926 that his goal was to establish a 
Central Bank for each thana; however, there were never more than 
118 Central Banks established before World War II. Above the 
Central Banks was the Provincial Cooperative Bank in Calcutta, 
which served as a financial clearing house. There was also a 
PrOviNctali—level agency for” publicity purposes, 4the Bengal. Co= 
OperavaviesOrzanizZzation SOeLety. 

Despite changes in the cooperative law made by Act II of 
1912, the program of the Department remained primarily the sup- 
ply wor agricultural ecredit to unlimited liability village socile= 
ties. Other activities were undertaken of course; anti-malaria 
societies flourished around the Calcutta area. -Llrrigation so- 
eleties made positive contributions .« The Registrar  inv1926 
planned = to'create a series of “marketing and) wholesale ‘societies, 
Wiuh a central outlet in Calcutta, but the plan did not material— 
ZC Wee ALeS wand Supply sochebtaes swere established tin vseveral 
places (Chandpur, in Comilla District, was the first to operate 
such a society, registering in report year 1924-25) These re- 
mained only a small part of the Department's activities, however. 
Dusing »thie-years from* 1915-25 > -for- example; “a period of "rapid 
expansion, agriculture credit cooperatives maintained a steady 


a5=IOr per cent of the “totaly Min V193 ij "the figure tsitvood vat 
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21,255 versus 2,828 non-agricultural cooperatives. In 1940, 
when expansion nearly halted, the figure was 34,228 versus 
Rf067 = 

Serious problems appeared in the operation of the Depart- 
ment's program. For some time, the cooperative movement in Ben- 
gal showed signs of health. In 1925, after twenty years of organ- 
izational activity, there were 11,081 societies of various types, 
reaching every Section of ‘the province (Chittagone and Dacca Di— 
visions were considered particularly outstanding areas). They | 
contained nearly 286,000 members, with a working capital of 
Rs. 61,838,550. The Registrar noted in 1925 that membership and 
actual cash employed had doubled since 1920, and he was full of 
contadence for the future: "It cannot now be denied that progress | 
of the movement in this country compares favourable with progress 
in Western countries." By 1930, however, the Registrar was com- 
plaining that average membership per agricultural credit society 
Wass slarppane sChrom 25 an 1925 toe 23.8); and that the quality of 
SoOcreties was also declining. The same year, the Bengal Provin—- 


cial Banking Enquiry Committee, 1929-1930, presented a list of 


1. Figures are from Annual Reports of the Registrar. The 
relative prosperity in: finances: and membership of the urban so= 
cletaesr despive their ‘small number should be noted. = In 1937 
they had 303,713 members and Rs. 54,028,567 in working capital 
against 507,322 members and Rs. 61,843,273 working capital for 
the agricultural societies. In 1940 the non-agricultural co- 
operatives had working capital of Rs. 64,892,185, actually ex- 
ceeding the figure of the agricultural cooperatives, Rs. 
62,573,350. These were particularly bad years for the agricul- 
tural sector as a whole, so the figures are somewhat misleading. 
However, even though the non-agriculture cooperatives failed 
dsmbediy saithe Lone run as the asriculture cooperatives, an? the 
short run they quite consistently demonstrated a comparative 
fananetad. vitalaty. 
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65 
defects in the movement, including a sharp increase in amount of 
overdue loans. By 1935, expansion was curtailed, and the audit 
cess recovered less than expended for its collection--Rs. 351,167 
recovered against Rs. 382,943 spent. By 1940 the whole Depart- 
mental machinery nearly ground to a halt. Few further loans were 
extended, few new societies organized. The Cooperative Depart- 
ment ceased to function seriously as a rural credit extension 
agency for close to seventeen years. In 1945, the Rowland Com- 
mittee found that the cooperative movement "is almost a corpse." 

Some figures presented by the Department itself reveal 
the deteriorating situation more fully. There are at least 
thireeemcategories by which =the movement can be judged. These are 
pEeSeMLeds In table Torm bediow. It can be seen from, Table 3.1 
that, among Others things, .bhe number of fully successrua societies 
neversapproached Chernumber of clear failures; and that the amen 
of reasonably successful societies, "A" and "B" groups, never 
exceeded 10 per-céent ‘after.1917, and dropped steadily lower in 
percentage in the duration recorded. Table 3:2 shows the increase 
in unsound societies, plus the difficult time the Department 
faced sin “trying sto cope with the burden. Table. 3:3, shows-—1in 
both figures and percentage the implications behind the qualita- 
tave “assessment Yor Table 3:1," and the cause for liquidation of 
arse numbers, of Secieties, Collection of loans from i922 son— 


ward never exceeded far beyond one-third of the outstanding 





1. Government of Bengal, Report of the Bengal Administration 


Enquiry Committee 1944-45 (Alipore: Bengal Government Press, 
1945). Reprinted by the National Institute of Public Adminis- 


Mason Dacca. O62), .parace L925 op. a7 9: 
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Meaiowke: 332 


higquidatviwonm Proceedings, I912—35 


Year Number of societies Number of liquidation 
liquidated proceedings pending 
1912-13 all 5 
1913-14 2 i 
1914-15 TH 9 
1915-16 43 50 
1916-17 39 85 
1917-18 29 106 
1918-19 81 184 
1919-20 38 185 
1920-21 63 228 
1921-22 147 368 
1922-23 5S 4Q3 
1923-24 HY 431 
1924-25 66 HU 
1925-26 alae? 386 
1926-27 (5 Og 
1927-28 ThOZ 465 
1928-29 182 DD) 
1929-30 141 638 
1930-31 180 785 
1931-32 aes 938 
IO32—35 239 2) 
1933-34 167 REZ 
1934-35 lee 1 309 
1935-36 86 negate! 
1936-37 49 1,439 
1937-38 78 1,500 
1938-39 66 Io e 
1939-40 el 1,614 








Source: «J. PP. Nayogi, Cooperative Movement. in Bengal, 
pees sand Annual Reperus Of .theéA Registrar. 
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70 
amount, except in the jute boom years of 1924-1926. The amount 
of overdue loans was high, and it increased to the point where it 


became obvious that a credit system was not in operation. 


Causes for Failure 


DetecUs An the=cOoperative movement did’ nov) co unnotred. 
The Linlithgow Commission, speaking about the cooperative move- 
ment as a whole, stressed the need for sound education in the 
principles*onr cooperation, and. for a high standard of efficiency 
in business management. The Bengal Provincial Banking Committee 
im 1930 listed ass major defects the illiteracy of members and 
their ignorance of cooperative principles, heterogeneous member- 
ship, andevmerdelay im obtaining loans by primary societies. The 
Departmenteatsel rf orven comoelained of lack, Of Stati, sand failure 
to separave lone and short range loans. Unlike most other major 
DLovainces. bengal did not econduct™an enquiry into the working of 
cooperatives after the department was transferred to popular con- 
trol, in 1919. However, the Department on its own presented a 
long) lisitOreperceived defects, in the introduction to a bail 
drafted in 1936, when the movement was clearly faltering. In the 
absence of other official enquiries, and because the Department's 
own considered opinion might now be of interest, the whole list 
is presented here. 

i Demective Organization: 
a. in selection of members signing the application; 


b. in subsequent enlistment of members. 
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Apart from the question of giving them a 

sort of preliminary training in cooperative 
principles and practices, an accurate estimate 
Ot thetr character, «assets, Milabilicvaes and 
repaying capacity is not taken into consider-— 
ation im taesselecrion or members. 


indusicriminate distripution of loans, resulting in 
underfinancing or overfinancing of individual mem- 
iene Sr. 


Appropriation of large loans by office-bearers 
Of S@OCITeviIes:. 


Misuse of loans. 
Unwillingness of the office bearers to take stringent 
action against recalcitrant or habitually detaulting 


members. 


Unwillingness of the general body of members to 
place an insolvent society into liquidation. 


Absence of encouragement of thrift amongst indi- 
vidual members. 


Lack of business principles and responsibility in 
the management of the societies. 


Detective audit due to neglect or indifirerence of 
members to the enquiries made by the audit officer. 


Appointment of incompetent salaried officers by 
non=official boards of directors. 


Absence of effective restriction on borrowing and 
ending by che  socLety 


General indifference of the Committee of Management 
to follow departmental instructions. 


The Department hoped training of both members and staff 


would be forthcoming; meanwhile, it advocated strengthening the 


powers of the Registrar. The Floud Commission agreed in 1940 


= 
te 


Government of Bengal, Agriculture and Industries’ Depart- 


ment, The Bengal Cooperative Soctet eso. bill, PlOs6. (ilniperes 
Government upress, 1936), p: 1. 
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72 
that the office of the Registrar needed strengthening. It added 
bhatbes@cteties were orten established too rapidly, and without 
sufficient investigation, and echoed the Department's complaints 
about long and short term loans, need for staffing and for co- 
operative education. The Rowlands Report in 1945 repeated most 
of these suggestions, and emphasized that cooperatives should be 
runOn business tines. 20 also recommended that the department 
below the Registrar be organized into two parts, dealing with 
eredit and non-credit societies.t 

One problem beyond control of any agency was the drastic 
effect of the world-wide depression in 1929. The overseas market 
for jute collapsed, and with it went the rural economy of Bengal. 
Juve so dominated the financial. structure.of the agriculture 
sector that even non-jute producers were stricken by the fall in 
jute aintéee's igure ci-wlustrates-therstrrking correlation 
between jute prices and the per cent of loans collected from pri- 
mary societies by Central Banks, 1925-1935. Even when general 
prosperity returned to the province after 1935, cooperatives 
Coudd, nou regain their strength: 

Reviewing the figures presented earlier, however, it would 
seem that the great depression dealt a death blow to a seriously | 
ill system, rather than initiated a fatal illness. As noOced,,. ale 
number of sound societies did not rise. above 10 per cent after 
1917. In 1928, the year before the depression began, nearly 30 


per cent of the loans were overdue, and that was a 7 per cent 


1. Government of Bengal, Report of the Bengal Administration 
Enquiry Committee, 1944-45, pp. (5202s 
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Figure 321 


Correlation between Jute Processing 
and Number of Loans Collected 
by Central Banks in Bengal, 
UI 25 =U9'35 





1925 1 926 1927 

=—=-== = General Price Level 

aoe Row Jute Price 

ame ame Percentage of Collection of Central Banks 


SOURCE: J. P. Niyogi, The Cooperative Movement in 
Bengal, p. 105. 
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74 
improvement over the situation existing in 1922. The boom years 
im jute! price, 1924-26, still failed to bring collections near the 
50 per cent mark, yet the rate of enrollment of new societies was 
continued unabated from 1929 to 1934, the "bust" years of the de- 
pression. By the department's own figures and directives, the 
cooperatives in Bengal were overfinanced, under-supervised, in- 
accurately assessed as to types of credit needed, and lacking in 
knowledge of thrift or cooperative principles. None of these pro- 
blems were corrected before the whole movement was set awash by 
the arvermathy or the depression, the rigors of war, and? the 
troubled) bitethy of arnew nation: 

Despite defects, the cooperative movement was given strong 
support by those most concerned with agricultural improvement. 
Lord Linlithgow, who had personally found disturbing trends in 
penalties cooperatives,~ is. generally credited with: authorship 
of the famous phrase from the Royal Commission Report, "If co- 
Operation fails, there will fail the best hope of rural India." 

The Floud Commission, writing in 1940 at the depths of 


the Department's difficulties, made several recommendations for 


ies reorconiazaytTon, ney supervising start should be  strengtmnened 5 


and should undertake education and training in cooperative 


ize Question #9594 py The Chaiamans to: R.BedinM Matra jo Reeus= 
trar of Cooperatives, "Have you seen any tendency on the part 
of the credit societies to degenerate into machines for the pro- 


VEIsHion Om caosye credit? van Answer: “Yese: Uncedni manylareas: they 
are degenerating into credit machines." Minutes, p. 143. 


2.n Government. of India, Report. of the Royal: Commission on 
Agriculture, p. 468. ' 
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(5 
principles, as well as in organizing new societies; loans should 
be short-term and for productive purposes only; linking credit 
and marketing should be studied. "We recognize that the reor- 
ganization of the cooperative department may take time," the Re- 
port concludes, "but we are in favor of as rapid an extension of 
the cooperative movement as is consistent with sound organization 


and management." 


Cooperation Since Independence 


Along with most other Departments, the Cooperative De- 
partment after partition was immediately faced with serious dis- 
locations caused by loss of facilities and personnel. The Regis- 
trar-and Deputy Registrar of undivided Bengal both opted for 
pantetasin August 1947, but vacancies were created in many sub- 
ordinate posts. The entire apex banking and administrative 
structure remained in Calcutta, and had to be recreated. Despite 
Manpower shorvages and-1requent change in -vop-level, ofricerss the 


Department ~becan=functioning at- once. - A°-new* Provincial 


ive Governnentu "Of "Bengal, “Report of the Land-Revenue  Com— 
Musso, vol 2, p. 158. A comparative survey shows that av the 
time of the Floud Commission, Bengal had by far the greatest num- 
Der Or-sSOCTeLAeS Of any province, with fewer in the process of 


iMiGgurdatiwen than nosy, bur with-ene of “the lowest number of elasis 


UM Sande "Bie societtles.s “Numbervof societies? “Bengal -30:47073 Pun— 
Habe ci eso Madras 36/59. "United Provinces "1036507" Only four 
Ovhersehadoverrc., OU0=socretiess = Number under Tiqurdation: 


Bengal 5.1 per cent; Central Provinces and Berar 27.8 per cent; 
Bombay 5.5 percent; Madras "lOrTP per cent; United Provinces 

Guopperecenc. Class A" and "B" societies: Bengal and Bombay 
prion adie ame percents Madras’ 3.9 and 1552 per cent. Punjab 2.2 


See Review of the Cooperative Movement in India, 1939-40 (Bombay: 
Reserve Bank of India, 1941), Appendices A and B. 
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76 
Cooperative Bank was established in 1947 in Dacca and began oper- 
ation in 1948. A training Institute for departmental officers 
was established in the same year at Pubail, Dacca District, under 
the Second Five-Year Plan. A Cooperative Training College re- 
placed the Pubail Institute in 1960. It was moved to Comilla 
in 1963. In 1952, Thana Audit circles were created. By the mid- 
LOS5O%sMchee Department once again had sufficient starfyvo reach 
the union level throughout most of the province. After 1960 
GEStriiCreleveis OFFLCErS.weresgsiven the title of Territorial 
Assistant Registrars, with Assistant Inspectors assuming the 
pDOSsteLonal equivalent of.Thana Cooperative Officers. 

Partition brought with it old problems and new opportun- 
ttites. Theil news Province inherited over a quarter of a lakh of 
peimary asrieultural=societies. . Half.of them were) crop—loan 
societies organized fin the late 1930's as an smergency measure; 
most were in debt; and only 113 were considered reasonably solid 
financially (see Table 4-below). At a conference in Dacca in 
November 1947, the decision was made to abandon the old system 


and’ start over again with fundamentally different types of so-= 


cieties. "The entire cooperative movement is being reorganized," 
the Registrar announced, "especially at the bottom." He 
continued: 


The old credit societies, which have outlived their 
usefulness and are in a state of chronic stagnation, 
are being gradually wound up. A network of Cooper- 
ative Multipurpose Societies, conceived in terms of 
tackiing the various needs of the_agriculturist,; are 
under formation on a union basis. 


i, Annual Report of the Registrar, 30 June 1946, p. 4. 
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Table 3:4 


Position of Cooperative Movement 
in East Pakistan, 1947-48 


ie LOucenuUmb er Om ISOCLET LES, 3159105 
all classes 








| 2... Central banks 83 
Sinn eeroOducers, Unions 27 
4, Total non-agricultural societies 3,196 
5. Primary agricultural societies 26,687 
a., loans advanced, te and.from Rss t2;866elakhs 
members 
ba, hoans recovered Rss. 5.9 95 slakhs 
@, loans outstanding at close Rs.18,815 lakhs 
Of «year 
di. Loans-ovierdue at sclose :of Retls55 2 vO kakhis’ 
year 
| e. Percentage of overdue loans Row 00,0027 


TOral amount, Of loans ~due 
by ultimate borrowers 


fe Chaccitrcariom or SOocLevLes A. 9 
By 104 
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DE 4,889 

E.. 4,292 

Ur iee 606 
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Source: Annual Report of the Registrar, 30 June 1948. 














78 
Since the new societies were not village based, it was 
felt they should be of limited liability, and be capable of per- 
forming functions, such as marketing and supply, beyond the pro- 
vision of credit. Central Multipurpose Societies were envisioned 
in each Subdivision to assist the primary societies. Financing 
would be done by Central Banks. ~Over, 1,500 Union Multipurpose 
Societies were established by the end of 1949, and five Central 
Societies. By 1954, they surpassed them in number of societies 
(see Table 3:5 below). By 1961, the Union Societies covered near- 
ly ceveryenunvonm an the provinee, and Central Societies nearly every 
subdivision. 
The reformed Department was. not without problems. sStaf- 
iM shorrazces av raid levels brought inexperienced men, nto po- 
SHstons" Or -aurhority, and continuity of office was lacking; four 
dirrerent men held the post of Registrar between 1947 and 1951, 
and the total had gone to nine by time of the Revolution in 1958. 
Pinanecine was alisovdetictenl. “IU was. noe untils 1957 that. funds 
meom the stave Bank of (Pakistan »permitted a significant. loan pro= 
gram to be undertaken. The Department also noted weakness in its 
program. After a decade of seeking to promote a cooperative 
movement expanded in scope and effectiveness, the Department was 
speaking in terms) of “revitalizing” Hast«aPakistan's cooperatives. 
The Registrar reported that in the year 1959-60 
A policy tok. consolidation andequalatative Improye= 
ment rather than quantitative expansion was followed. 
The Movement, however, continued to be mainly guided 


and anitidated in the field of providing Agricultural 
Credit among farmers of inadequate means. The 
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Movement in the Province had continued to be es- 
sentially a Credit Movement.1l 


The Department was far from alone in being critical of 
GneSprocwesis Of (COOperatives in post—partitaion Bast, Pakistan: 
The Provincial Government commissioned a two-man team from the 
International Labour Office to prepare a Survey of the Cooperative 
Movement. Written in 1955, the Survey took the Cooperative De- 
partment severely to task, and dismissed its efforts as essential- 
ive wseless, 1h NOn actually harmful. ina complain quite din— 
ferent from that just noted by the Department, the Survey-came 
Go ‘two distressing conclusions": 

Li thas the frormavion of “the vens of thousands: ot, co— 

Opera’ ive «credit jsocheties/ in (Hast Pakistan was 

Sin ply due wo. the credit) hungert or: the masses, who 

are aready ato accept mloans sim whatever chorm and 

Wwmewevier Condi trons they are piven. “It-is evident. 

therefore that the huge amount of societies formed 

Goes Mourconvey that at any time in the history of 

cooperation in the Province the Credit Movement had 

much vOwdo With Senuine cooperative efrort.. 
2, that: the whole cooperative credit structure, at 

the apex; BeCOne ay and primary level, is a colossus 

Ona TOO Or elay. 

The Department was accused of following practices which 
brought the whole movement into disrepute: failing to collect 
loans or anterest on loans; fatling to emphasize thrirt; ianade= 


@uatve errorcs to train staff or members In cooperative principles. 


More fundamentally, the Department was said to be creating a 


i, ) Annual Report of the Registrar, 1960, p. 1: 


2e) Dre Ae Ho Balhendmx and KR. Ky Harper, A Survey) om vhe 


Palatsipanme p05. No date or place Of publication, given. 
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"paper movement," and even the paper was improperly supervised. 
Spurred by the desire for rapid expansion, the Department organ- 
ized large numbers of societies by proferring loans, then keeping 
a percentage of the loan as share capital. \The loans were seldom 
repaid; further capital was seldom invested. While the survey 
gave approval, with hesitation, to the new Union Multipurpose 
| societies, it urged that expansion be undertaken slowly, and 
anver experimentvatwon in a pilot program. 
The Government of Pakistan established its own enquiry 
in February 1959, under the Chairmanship of the Governor of the 
| stave’ Bank of) Pakistan. The Credit Enquiry: Commission found that 
"the Cooperative credit movement has in many places become more 


a It cited as evidence 


or less stagnant at the primary level." 
the fact that cooperatives in East Pakistan were providing a 
ieee tae! 0.6) perscent Of existing institutional credit, and 
had almost no) resources of their-own.- Union Multipurpose Socie— 
ties relied on "book-entry" share capital; deposits increased 
Vern SHOWwLy revealing lack of confidence in them by) the mpubtae: 


| 
and overdues already constituted more than two-thirds of totals 
| 


outstanding (see Table 3:6). Since the earlier village-based, 
UtErnit Ged itabiisity, credit SocLtebiles, had been“such a faituce, the 


Commission favored experimenting with the new union level, 


inimared ability SOc¢Lleuzes. However, the societies should we 





Res vrucred vO! Supply Of credit.only, and: not be assigned market— 


Mg rondusupp iy fUNnectLONS, which were beyond, the Capacity of 


1. Government of Pakistan, Credit Enquiry Commission Report 
(Karachi: Government Press, 1959), p. 6. 
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83 
management committees. This same suggestion was repeated by the 
Food and Agriculture Commission Report in 1960, which found that 
even the Department's primary task of credit supply had been met 
with "only a modicum of success in West Pakistan, and none at all 
in East Pakistan."1 

Despamwe- ali, the criticism, mo one has Susgested that co=- 
operation be abandoned in East Pakistan. On the contrary, post- 
independence Pakistan has placed great hope for rural development 
On ehe Shucure sreowth of cooperatives. The First Hive-Year Plan, 
1955-59, was quite enthusiastic about the prospects for cooper- 
atives. The Second Five-Year Plan began operation in 1960, fol- 
lowing the rather negative comments of the Credit Enquiry Com- 
mittee. The Plan was still hopeful in outlook: "The best prospect 
for solving the problem of rural credit lies eventually in setting 
up Besnorat secre But it was cautious in tone: "A prerequisite 
Ot SUCCESS, Nowever, is that cooperatives, must Function under 


We The Second Plan called for reform of cooper- 


sound management. 
atave banking anstitutions and expansion of primary societies. 

The Third Five-Year Plan, 1965-70, closely echoes the outlook and 
tone of its predecessor: "Properly conceived and evolved, co- 
Operation can transform the entire social structure end accelerate 
the pROcess .Or —Ssecial and political change, so vital to the real 


objectives of economic growth." Credit cooperatives, being the 


core of the movement are scheduled to receive greater attention 


i Governmeny Of Pakistan, Report of tne Food and Agriculture. 
Commission, 1960, p. 178. | 

2. Government of Pakistan, Planning Commission, The Second 
Five-Year Plan, 1960-65 (Karachi), p. 178. 
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than before. The credit and marketing structure is therefore to 
be doubled in number over the preceding plan period. The Outline 
Onmuhne, Pikanwades: 

hes Third Plan®provides fora considerable expansion 

in the size and scope of the cooperative program, but 

the suecess of the program in its broader scope will 

depend a great deal on improvements in the institution- 

al framework of the program. 

After more than sixty years' experience, and twenty years' 

operation under an independent Government, cooperatives remain 


very much the bearers of high expections, and remain very much 


Onesgientades 


Conclusion 


‘COOperavive socLeties’ in’ East "Pakistan" appear to suffer 
Peomecongeni tial derverencres += -Recurrently; -asseemingly “thriving 
movement proves to be based primarily on "paper" organizations and 
implated claims :+--Lnadequate financial and‘institutional” support | 
leads >to =poor supervision; the desire by departmental officials 
to demonstrate progress leads to inaccurate assessment of the 
movemeny 's* strength. "The intense meed "for rural “credit fuels ‘the 
raptd spread -of -anyzcredit—-granting “agency suchas cooperatives , 
but the same need can easily subvert the wider "movement" goals 
envisioned by the government. Relatively easy credit terms can 


behobtvained* by “individuals in-exchange for cooperative “society 





1. Government of Pakistan, Planning Commission, Outline of 
the hired cive-Vear Pilam,- 1965-1970 (Karachi, Ausust 1964); ps 
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85 
membership, so that initial organizing is fairly readily accom- 
plished. Poor loan supervision, lax repayment rates, but con- 
hanUed eesponsie iy covernment to the need for credit permits the 
continuance of a weak and ineffective social movement. 

The concept of an officially sponsored social movement, 


as an adjunct to local administration, contains inherent tension 


whelchewis: rete cved iby the indit ferent” success of Cooperata ves. | 


ine needs forvan adjunct to orthodox administration arisies in part | 
from the restricted scope and efficacy of that administration; the 
demonstrated and acknowledged absence of regularized links by 
Bovernment. Co tthe village population prompt the addatiion of a 
eredit-giving and socially "revitalizing" cooperative structure. 
Phecerore “che sAnstitutlonal network of government, “whitch! ina 
sense is deemed inadequate enough to require creation of the co- 
OperavyiLves. us= supposed to successfully initiate a country wade 
movement which, in the words of the Third Five Year Plan, "can | 
transform the entire social structure." Given the limited re- 
sources ‘of the Povernment, the strong imperative felt by bureau— 


cratic agencies to demonstrate efficiency, and the massive pro- 


blems of creating extensive and truly viable local institutions, 





Lia Ss MOte a surprise: tha. COOoperavives’ So far have Tunet toned 
only fitfully as credit-agencies and scarcely at all as a social 
movement. If government institutions could provide the type of 
organizaviion and financing which seems needed for successful 
cooperatives, there might be less need in the first instance for 
combining a credit-agency with a social movement. Similarly, if 


local organizations and links with government were strong enough 
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to support the kind of cooperatives so far envisioned, there might 
Der mess mecdetornthem.- SOCclal- movements are, diiiicult to anduce 
and officially administer. Under the best of circumstances there 
iS rnMeremt —vensitom betweenwbureaucratie goals of efficiency , 
order and demonstrable success, and the need for spontaneity and 
voluntary, enthusiastic participation in any form of “movement." 
iin Conditions Of institutional scarcity and intense need, both 
elemeness Sut fer. 

Even though the conditions remain which Jimit the success 
Ofc OOPS rabves, | SO: alsio’ dovithe: conditilionsswhieh) brought them 
BOrtvhR wands nourish the ;ontinudnge hope: in theimrveventual success. 
Neate: the: i<conomic. norsoclal> benefits: of cooperatvi vess are 
possible by any direct administrative contact between government 
and the isolated Unorganized, rural: popubatwvonins diocale dievied: 
rural organizations with economic and social potential provide 
ane enidurime: ihumenwt orsiai leadership, sceekime to ampromer The: scountryr- 
Moreover, the concept has called into being more than six gener- 
ations of adherents, both in the cooperative department and among > 
thousands of private individuals who have had contact with the | 
Spliced) Of Chesicooperative: movement:..- The,ethos: of) participation 
may contain ambiguities for a bureaucratic entity of government, 
buts etl isieenss as= welilyentrenched: as’ the, difiiveulties which inhibit 


its embodiment in a successful cooperative societies movement. 
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Chapter IV 


LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT: THE FIRST PHASE 


IMac roducitalen 


Local self-government is one of the major strands of 
ruralGdevyelopment in-East Pakistan. Like agricultural reform and 
the cooperative Societies movement, local government is multi— 
hiaerronal. in invent. bUPeauUCralLle- In anstlgeavien and operarvaon’, 
SniGwblavit, USO Bickia si precedent trom tne colonial period. The 
original impecvus for creatine local self=soverning organizations 
came from the relative weakness of the colonial governing appara- 
Cus aim auieeal areasne and, the deterioration.of Existing dntvernal. an— 
Stitutions of.self—-regulation. As we have seen, this problem was 
Parvacudarciy acuce an, the permanently settled districts of the 
Bengals Presidency; there the government. was without the vital 
mediational services of an indigenous revenue staff and the vil- 
lage population simultaneously lacked its own forms of self- 
BOC CHEM AS UC MONSsu wOCals Seli—eovernment, in this. convex, 
iS) alwavvemp l, bya fovernment, v6, relaieve Ttself of some, burdens of 
administration by fostering local-level.self help institutions. 
In doing so, the idea of self-government accrued additional goals 


Ot local sinititatave and democravic-participation, goals, which are 
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88 
MOG ysnnerremuli ve COnae mali To Lamconmtico ll vand we hieHency aminded 
bureaucracy charged with creating a new complement to its own form 
Omerule anwihneIstages Of British vavtvempts, to ecreave-local govern— 


Meni anemMieCrmtne sensionminherent in whe duality of “coals: 


Historical Roots: Traditional Local 
Self-Government Pre-1857 


ia pO OnnuhewAsuca eS spo ti calk partd capatvionvavy thevilocal level 
has, been wresent, inwsome sform from the earliest days of recorded 
history. In the Vedic Age, beginning approximately 4,000 years 
ago, Wooseiyniorcanized itribalsprincipablities were based: upon 


quasi-autonomous villages, each with its own officials.+ In the 
medieval period prior to Muslim rule, Basham asserts "at all times 


2 
the village was the unit of government." Collectors were ap- 


i Were; ds a dilsest «or what -the Rig Veda has wo Say. about avhe 
political organization of the conquering Aryan invaders: "Politi- 
cally. the country was Givided into numerous tribal principalities | 
headed bya localskings or Rajas. he rulers held positions of high 
prestige and authority but were restrained from arbitrary conduct 
by the int luence ‘of the Brahmans or priests who officiated at 
sacrifices, accompanied the king to battle and interpreted the 
basic. law or Daarma, Ors the svave., Lhe hymns. also, refer cto two 
types of popular assembly--sabha and samiti; the former consisting 
Of priests and other: immhwenulal persons. the Latter being a 
generalise neet rng Of CLltizens presided over by the king. These 
groups probably had substantial advisory power in political mat- 
vers. whe base Ooreenizavitonal Unit was, the gramay or vaiidare, 
Composed" Of a number Of fLamitves and enjoying a degree ot politi- 
eal autonomy under its own officials." D. Mackenzie Brown, The 
White Umbrella (Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1964), 
p. 4. Since there is no literature on the pre-Aryan civilizations, 
Brown has not speculated upon their political organization. For 
ively and aurhoOrivavavieaaccounus, OF their Ovher aturibuLres,, see 
A. L. Basham, The Wonder That Was India, rev. ed., (New York: 
Hawthorn Books, 1963), pp. 10-29, and R. Mortimore Wheeler, Early 
India and Pakistan (New York: Praeger, 1959). 
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89 
pointed over groups of villages and village headmen were official 
agents of administration--a situation which Mogul, British, 
Indian and Pakistani leaders successively inherited. According 
vo, Basham, the village was self-contained and autonomous an oper=— 
ation: 


ther veilkasce coumcil: ts rarely rererred to, though it 
certainly existed all over India. In most kingdoms 

1G was not recognized as part of the state machine. 
One lawbook gives it a brief mention and states that 
TUS powers Ceriver trom the king, but this is certainly 
a false interpretation. There is no evidence that 

the rights of tne yallagce counerl ever depended on the 
Gelegation of royal power. It was independent of the 
government and continued_to function, whatever dynasty 
Wosmctumiiag Ge dais trae. 


Theres ws), ) however, considerable disagreement om the 
MeiSiOrUcal role On tne Village Counciis >the panchay avs.  =Lt 
seems doubtful that they were full-fledged institutions of demo- 
Crane locail selr—covernment. Tinker refutes any such role for 
panchayats and denies Basham's assertion of their ubiquity .* Even 
Tinker, however, agrees that there was some kind of local parti- 
cipation, through structured local channels: 


For what it is worth, the following formulation is 
suggested. The word panchayat describes form, not 
purpose--a technique of seeking agreement through 
€onsultation, Hallowed, according to tradition, by 
divine sanction: panch men parameswar La member of 

a panchayat is like a god]. This technique was main- 
ly employed in social or economic organisms (the 
closest Western parallels are the medieval trade 
guild or the Victorian friendly society) but it was 


1. Basham, The Wonder That Was India, p. 10/7. 

2. Hugh Pinker, "The Village in the Framework of Develop- 
Menu in help Braibantd and Joseph J. Spengler, -eds., Ad— 
ministration and Economic Development in India (Durham, N. C.: 
Duke University Press, 1963), pp. 94-100. 
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aukso, extensaveily used sor the arbivtravrton. Of jooth 
Gaste and village disputes. 


What is important here is that there were some historical 
organizational units that supplied precedent in ancient South 
Asia; that these were autonomous where they did exist; and that 
une} Bisitash Vooked ito vnem as examples of indigenous seli—rule: 
By “vhe- tir Om tne nineteenth century, while sui) ruling 
in the Mogul's name and revenue system, British attention began 
CULM TO, valilace councils was a2source Of local seli—reculavion. 
Metcalf, then British Resident at Delhi (1811-1819), spoke en- 
thusiastically of "village Republics" and Munro (Governor of 
Madras, 1819-1827) experimented with devolution of minor functions 
Go vilikaoce councils 71 ahoweyers  therelissalsiosreason vo doubt the 
mature and extent of Metcalfe's version of historical self- 
government. 
we Metcalf wrote hopefully of the "little republics" 
which -he had found flourishing ,;in the country between 
Agra and Delhi, in the twilight between the Moghal and 
the British administrations, assuming them to bea 
general phenomenon. tm tact in that region, they had 
been born (or re-born) of the necessity for a defense 
organization against raiders from the neighboring de- 
SicrlguylLaeynwerseleomtined toOcjquivte Tadsmal i narca ys in 
the north especially, panchayats tended vo be based 
on casts and religion and rarely covered the whole com- 
munity. 

May im any eveny, ia the area under study here, the erea. thav as 


now East Pakistan, panchayats all but disappeared. Imperialism 


and the Permanent Settlement, as noted above, were pernicious to 


1. Tinker, "The Village in the Framework of Development," 
p. 99. The Hindi phrase can mean the member should be impartial, 
god-like, in his decisions, rather than indicating divine 
Sancta One nOm vhe panchayat ~iselt. 


2. Ursula K. Hicks, Development From Below (Oxford, Claren- 
doneress. L961), pm. 46. 
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AM eR ORMNO bh. Wi SoOrousmicmanie ls yomaliocail participation.t 

The advance of local self-government in rural East Bengal 
shewed a discernible evolution, with emphasis shifting from the 
Denehisvs AOf sadministeative sreélief.ato.the enefivs of democratic 
Daet CH Dagon. a sHoweVver.stkomathe ouusel., lLocal.covernment «was 
considered part of an effort to increase administrative effective- 
ness, and self-government a means to that end--a means with posi- 
Uinvesvalueuconnotvavions for.imstilling «democratic: practices,,,but 
With potentially unsettling consequences for the administrative 


bureaucracy. 


VEtliikage sand District tax Boards 


Rhett hrRStatwo types aOfe local scounctis «fostered byavhe 
British in rural Bengal clearly were perceived essentially as uses] 
GLuleadjunetssetogthe civil administration. 

Chaukidari panchayats, 1870. By the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, the lack of administrative personnel had grown 
acCuve. SeGoverning nauvhori ties had) difficulty, insperforming,.one 
OLmpheiasmnost baste + vaskss maintenance, of. law,and.order.. The 
1860's were a period of agrarian unrest, and the Government of 
Bengal decided action was necessary. In 1870 the Village Chauk- 


idari Act Wasepassedm «(Acta Vinor 16/705, Bengal Code)... Under, its 


i Lteaswanterestinessto move,thay SimeThomas Munro,not.only 
attempted to revitalize local councils, but also vigorously op- 
posed extension of the zamindar. system to Madras. 


Per Chaviaudarnsisespeltledhangayvarcietyof+ways. This report 
has attempted to follow the spellings used in the various source 
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92 
provisions, the District Magistrate was empowered to create a 
new body known as Chaukidari Panchayat. It was to consist of 
five villagers selected by the District Magistrate and to cover 
an areacofk several villages.t Thessiole huncetaontor the -Panchayav 
was to assess and collect a local tax to pay for the village 
watchmen, the chaukidari. Members who were appointed and refused 
GOMser vier CouldsbesTinedehtnty seupees< «<A person wrerusime ic Oapay 
the tax could have his property distrained, and sold for arrears. 
Persons deemed too poor to pay a tax of one-half anna per month 
were exempted from paying the tax. 

As a result of the Act, Chaukidari Panchayats were es- 
tablishedsin most of the Presidency, thereby becoming the first 
local bodies in rural Bengal. They were never popular with vil- 
lagers, as is natural for an agency so constituted. There was no 
thought of representative government.in their creation. -They 
were established for the specific purpose of helping the adminis- 
tration maintain law and order. Later attempts to use them for 
other purposes failed because of these stumbling blocks. How- 
everrencvhey Cidp horn precedencs uponywhich. von budilds,anseries ior 
locale Dodvresan covering, a UnLoneofsvidilages;s im close association 


Web thee chaedt oORPicer Of The: district. 


Maperials. The same may be said of tehsildar. Programme is the 
normal British spelling for the American's program, etc. Chauki- 
dari is the pluraimoniehaukidar. 


1. Although an amending action in 1892 tried to restrict 
the Hanchayav's  jUrisdierlon vo one village, the union remained 
LMwnoree. Whe anendment also introduced the option of election 
of the members with the approval of the District Magistrate, but 
the option does not seem to have been often taken. 
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District Road Committees, 1871. The other local council 
was inaugurated the following year, and resembled the village 
panchayat in purpose and organization. Government responsibil- 
ities were felt more directly after the post-—Mutiny reorganization 
and all the levels of government--Secretary of State, Governor 
General and the Lieutenant-Governors of the provinces--sought to 
CxpanGm=seaveances Cor the rural countryside. “Drainage, roads and 
education facilities were deemed particularly important, but the 
imperial government lacked finances and personnel for a major 
expansion of these services. By 1870, it had been decided to 
Ronse EOC Gaxes, hor Local services, through the device 1oOr a 
local council. The Chaukidari Panchayats were one expression of 
this approach. In July 1874, the Bengal Legislative Council 
passed= une District Road Cess Act.t 

ASmlnwEhescase.Om the Chaukidara Act. the Road Cess Act 
esvabdashed ant appointed council of local notabillés,; this time at 
Pheri strlket level, for the purpose Of raising revenue. tompay for 
a local ‘service. The council was entirely appointed by the 
government, with two-thirds of its members to be non-officials 
(non-government personnel), and was chaired by the district offi- 


cor.  ihevwsole duty, of the District Road Committee was. to deter= 


Mune wanad swatse the vax for road budiding in its respective, dis— 





Wical Gwe 
The Act provided for some discretionary steps toward re- 


SPOMstolke selrt wovernmeny. | Section 113 provided for election of 


ime Ric Nccemayy pe: found: as Aet X of NG /aisiBengalk Code. 7 it 
was incorporated later into the Cess Act, Act IX of 1880, Bengal 
Code. Cess simply means "tax." 
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MemMbierseWwMerewexpedientetOrdo) SO.4.1t also pprovideds sate the sin— 
Sistence Of ans Indian .member.of the Legislative Councils that 
Branch Committees might be established elsewhere in a district be- 
sides the district seat and that the Lieutenant-Governor could 
appoint the chairman of such. .a committee and, devolve upon it the 
KUMI OOWers. On the District, Committee. (Seculons l5epand.165)% In 
combination, these provisions would introduce the principles of 
decentralization and election. However, neither option was ever 
taken, and.the precedent left by.the Roads,Cess Actuwas. a strict— 
iby daisciel Cte Level commitvec; ntirely appointed, chaired by ithe 
Chieti dis vireket Of ficial, resuriered stoxsimplhe pvasks.ofelliocal, im 
DoOrtvance... However, ,hOr«the smirst: time -~the sviltlage ,and |Gisitrict 
committees established rural councils with citizen (subject) mem- 


bergsinavay. 


The Ripon Resolution and Local 
Self-Government Act, 1885 
A strong democratic and participative ethos was added to 
the evolution of local government by a new Governor-General. Lord 
Ripon, Viceroy from 1880 to 1884, was instrumental in initiating 


the shifu in emphasis from purely-administrative aspect of local 





ZoOvernment Go the mecessity of creating viable representavive 
institutions of self-government. The duality of goals was main- 
Yorine dso pCouGsice) WbuLr prElorit yy for Ripon, definitely moved to 
the side of responsible local government. 

The Ripon Resolution. Lord Ripon's famous Resolution on 


Local Self-Government had several antecedents; it was a complex 
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ME Guee OL personalivaies, ideologies sy historical circumstances, 
and administrative imperatives. The years following the Mutiny 
in 1858 were marked by a conservative, paternalistic mood held by 
most of the European community on the sub-continent, and by oc- 
casional liberalism in London. Governors-General like Lawrence 
and Mayo initiated moves toward increased self-government but 
theses were=hali—hpearvediyeimplemented by thoseuin’ controleer the 
administration. Still, Gladstone sent Lord Ripon to India with 
the thought that it was England's "weakness and calamity" that 
"we have not been able to give India the blessings of free in- 
aeeloa The years were marked by unrest and bloodshed. 
Almost’ exactly ten years before the Ripon Resolution, Lord Mayo 
was assassinated, followed by the Chief Justice of the Bengal 
High Court. 

The Famine Commission of 1880 had noted the lack of local 
bodies, and urged the extension of local self-government as a 
means to facilitate relief from distress. Lord Ripon found that 
his Finance Member also believed it was of great importance to 
associate Indians with the government of the country, and the two 
began several exploratory moves.- Then he purr has odeas an the 


form of the Resolution on Local Self-Government of 1882.2 Tine 


resolution made clear that the Governor-General in Council 


ia Memcdwval, Spear, eda, Lhe. Oxtord. History .ofplndsan., sicd ed. | 
(Oxford: University of Oxford Press, 1958), p. 689. | 





2. See S. Gopal, The Vice Royalty of Lord Ripon: 1880-1884 
(London: Oxford University Press, 1953), pp. 89-92. 





Been LUnes Resolution, firstaappeared.an- the, Supplement; to vhe 
Gazette of India, 20 May, 18625 pp. 747-53. | 
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Wanted to bring responsible local government to the rural country— 
Sidezeownskes deciining” TOsOoutiainerrirm resulatdaons sofauniversal 
appiskcationa tana Country so vast; and in its local circumstances 
so varied," Lord Ripon laid down clear principles that influenced 
the discussion of local government from that time forward. He 
raised fundamental issues concerning rural administration: the 
proper jurisdiction of the basic unit of government; the advis- 
abidiGy Oreelectmonsenchenextenteandemethod)ofiecovernmentecontrol ; 
and the functions of local self-governing bodies. 

Onethesequestion/okajurisdictiongeheswastmost emphatic: 
ie the cardinal principle, which is essential to the success 
Quesecii-—sovernmnentsinianyyshape, Psathiss thateithe sjuridisdietion 
Ofythe (primary scboardsemust be so Limited: in areal soeasatocensure 
both local knowledge and local interest on the part of the mem- 
bers." online tChisEprincwplebobhesedistriletrwasmreyecved as Too 
aree. The basicnunitcofaadministrattioncshould«=be laththenlargest 
the subdivision, taluk, or tehsil (thana). Smaller areas would 
bemevenrmoressumtabile.  oThe Governmentmof) indialdesiredxthatra 
network of local boards be extended to these areas, "charged with 
definite duties and entrusted with definite funds." 

QUESTIONS eotrelectiion andy controdrarnenitntertwined.7 ilerd 


Riponrstates,;, "“theslocalvboardss; both urban®and rurally musit | 


everywhere have a large preponderence of non-official [non-govern- 
mental] members. In no case ought the official members to be 
more than half." Although there is merit seen in the system of 
appointing non-official members, members "should be chosen by 


ellecuMonuwhenevyerma 7° nitimay -bievpracticables vonadeptithe system 
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of choice." Men of high quality can be encouraged to stand for 
election by increasing the prestige of the local boards. (Para- 
Srapmcmule, lsnancdilGm) 

With elected non-officials holding three-fourths of the 
seats, how can government maintain control? The Resolution says 
that “the = true principle to bé followed in this matter is, that 
the control should be exercised from without rather than from 
Within we ine Government eshoulderevise and check theracts” om ithe 
LOCA DOdlesSs but Nov Gietate thems’ Executive authorities 
shouldwiavesthe power Of Sanction over certain: types Of activa— 
les e SUCHE Asm ralsane Loans), and: the right of absolute isuper— 
Cessmongahvter Obivaining (consent from the supreme government. To 
Carryajuhe: principles of election and absence of internal. controL 
OMe mUPtheraStep.,, the resolution calls for non=officials vo be 
Belleweea Chavrmen, of ali local bodies. (Paragraph 17.) 

The rationale given for having non-official chairmen is 
fundamental to the resolution's whole viewpoint; as long as offi- 
cCikailisn are achatrmnen om Local bodies, members will not. take’ a reall 
Miverest. ine tts proceedings, or get training in: the management. of 
Focal aitatrs.) Gord Ripon began his resolution: by saying that he 
Gud NoOkmexpecy. the programs of vlocal, government To: be, av. famwsiv; 
better managed than if kept solely in the hands of government 
OMmuncersn. Lilt ais mous primariilyve. Wath ao view. Toy Improvement, ain 
AdMiMUSTrataony Chav thas, measure is pub forward and supported. 
irs chicory destrable as an instrument of political and popular 
education." (Paragraph 5.) The ultimate aim, however, was to 


relieve the burdens of administration by fostering genuinely 
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98 
effective self-help institutions: 
The task of administration is yearly becoming more oner- 
ous. .. . he ery is everywhere for increased establish- 
ments. |}fhe universal complaint in all departments is 
BMatnOtOverwork. . Under unese, careuns tances: 1b. becomes 
imperataivelye necessary! to) looky around’ for Ssomenmeans,.on 
relief; and the Governor General in Council has no hesi- 
tation inestating his conviction, that the only reasonable 
plan open to the government is to induce the people them- 
selves to undertake, as far as may be, the management of 
their Town athates ss and vo develop, or create if need be, 
al capacitys fomiselr=hellpsinerespecteof-all jmatverss that 
have not. form imperial reasons, to be retained in the 
hands of the representatives of Government." (paragraph 


Oe) 

The Bengal Local Self-Government Act, 1885. A bill to 
SiVieMetmneecy FO the Ripon, proposals was: introduced: in the Bengal 
Council in February, 1883.1 It warrants attention as the first 
detailed lesisiative proposal for the establishment of selr— 
LOvecnane Dodwves in rural Bengal. Its stated purpose was cto give 
the people of Bengal a substantial interest in, and responsibility 
MOLVA MAdManNisSwrayt Om Om Chel Own “ai hairs.- and Coe) provade: for 
the establishment of local self-government on a sound and practi- 
Cam Dass As wOLmeTnaLy Iwribuen ay. the bid Palvnrulihy eettected 
Lord Ripon's views. Two new institutions weré provided for. Both 
Were TO VCOVer geographically small areas, be primarily composed 
of elected members, be chaired by a non-official, and were to 
wield extensive authority within their defined jurisdiction. 

More specifically, the bill provided for a committee to 
administer a union of villages within an area of about twelve 


square miles. Local affairs, of immediate interest to the 


iP ne eeonrenus endran analiysis jo the Bill are provaded =n 
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99 
villagers, were to be managed by this new union committee. They 
WeIrewILOn Control thes primary: schools.) ponds, roads, tanks-and 
drains of the union, and to be generally responsible for sani- 
tation, and registration of vital statistics. Members were to be 
elected by the villagers. Above the Union Committees was to be a 
second level of administration, no larger in area than a sub- 
division. This body, known as a Local Board, was to have general 
Controls overnvnae. Unione Commattees withinvaitse, urisdaction,; and 
eould compel them to perform their duties. Its members also were 
Gorber predominant ilyfelected. poUnion committees, uwhere= formed, “were 
wOmactmas ellecvoralebodiesnior the LocaleBoards: UControleorivhe 
locaimboduessbyrthescivilsadministravion@wasato bearecorgni zed, ebur 
extrernadieulocad offftcers would thaver thes right .to inspect ethe*work— 
i wOnmenemwLocal Boards, and suspend or prohibit any action con= 
sidered Cdangerous®torthe public intverest.= AcCéentral Board” in 
Calcutta was to be established for general supervision of the Lo- 
CaimaBoardsi. 

Union Committees were thus intended to be the basis for 
local self-government in Bengal. Accordingly, while the Bill was 
Srl ieundermeadtscusshons acspectallofficer was dispatched to begin 
GheStormatvonsofva network<of tsuch bodies’. “oinul363) L380" Unions 
were created in selected areas, including, in East Bengal, 
Munshacanjmsubidivasvone Dacca "distri ct... > Inrormai ekeet ions "were 
even held, under the supervision of the District Officers con- 


cerned. The Bengal Government supported this measure, and on 





3lst March, 1884 passed a Resolution commending the officer who 


formed the Unions. | 
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The action proved premature. Strong opposition was pre- 
sented by Lord Kimberly, the Secretary of State. He opposed the 
creation of a Central Board in Calcutta, and the absence of more 
direct control by the District Officers. He also wanted to create 
a Committee at the district level, and gave to it the powers ori- 
ginally intended.for the Central Board. The District Magistrate 
would chair the District Committee. Sir Rivers Thompson, the re- 
cently appointed Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, tried to defend 
the integrity of the Bill originally presented, although he was a 
personal opponent of Lord SLOT He argued that Local Boards 
could not function efficiently and independently under the super- 
VEsStOn Ohathe yoroposed District Committees; .and thatySubdiviszonal 
Boards should be adhered to as the largest ordinary unit of ad- 
ministration. 

The Lieutenant-Governor proposed a compromise: maintain 
Une subdivts10nal boards, buy transfer. their supervision) to the 
CommaAssioner of! the Division, within certains precisely defined 
IMP tsie UhnesDisteley Magistrate .could. then bevbrought pinto closer 
eontact with the Local Boards, as an agent of the Commissioner. 
the Government .of India, accepted this proposal, but pthe Secretary 


Of save. im Londen .continued to press \for the-creation of District 


1. Considerable antagonism was raised between the Viceroy and 
the officials of the Bengal Presidency over the Ilbert Bill, which 
would have allowed local judges to try Europeans in some cases. 
The controversy threatened at one point to prevent the passage of 
the Local Self-Government Act. For a detailed analysis of the 
course of the debate on the Bill before passage, especially the 
roles played by the Lieutenant-Governor and others, see Mrs. 
Rokeya Rahman Kabir, "Local Self-Government in Bengal," The Jour- 
Kotor the Wistar icesocleby fonobkakictan, (volignii, no. \i9(@Dacca, 
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Committees. He did agree that the District Committees could be 
made units of control rather than administration. 

ine seerevary Of Staves will prevalled, wicvhour thas last 
Concession. he Bill was sent to a Select Commitvee, whieh spent 
a year in recasting it. Colman Macaulay, Secretary to the Govern— 
memvy Or Bengal. reimtroduced at inv’ the Bengal Council -in Maren 
1885. It was passed in April as an Act to Extend the System of 
Local Self-Government in Bengal, Act III of 1885 (Bengal Code), re- 
ceived the assent of the Governor-General on llth July 1885, and 
appeared in the Calcutta Gazette 29 July 1885. 

The final Act was considerably transformed during its 
stormy gestation period. The alterations were to have lasting 
effect. When they became known an Indian member of the Bengal 
Council attacked the Act's convents, Bnventlons, *and” events 
name: 

The Government hands over for administration to local 
bodies certain departments which it has created with 
reSspOnsioliities and funds? There is nothing in’ this 
Bil vO gave bt a goreaver claim CO SO Prevent ous) a 


name than many other measures that have been from time 
to time passed by the Legislature, each making an ad- 


vance on that which preceded it. It appears to me 
that the.system proposed by the Bill will not meet the 
general desire of the people. A large number of opinions 


elicited" considered it too narrow and it will incite ex— 
pectavwons whieh may nou be. fiiitilveds From the adminis— 
Ubacive pom Of View.1t ts no improvement as, 1b scarce-_ 
ly relieves the Executive of any portion of its labours. 


if Ripon s Resolurhom-is USed™as a-ecrivertons -dseau usual— 


ly Aas=bytcricies., tneluding the one-just> quoved, then the Act ds 


i, Speech by Joy Parkash Lall, 14 March 1888. Legislative 
Council, Proceedings of the Government of Bengal 1884-85, p. 88. 
Quoted in Kabir, Local Self-Government in Bengal, p. GOs 
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TNdeced Shake heOM Perreeu.c a ltvscalilsefor a three tier system of o- 
Cals bodes i rather thany cwos. Lae? thivwdytier=is mort only=consider— 
ably larger than a subdivision, the intended maximum area for 
Ripon, but is also made the primary unit of administration. The 
lmeurpenanu—Governor is,requiredsto establishpas<DistrictyBoard: in 
everyse Dis tructawhercpthe Acteis.in, forces. Atehiswdiseretion, two 
subordinate. bodies could also be established over smaller.-areas 
Within the Gistriect: LocalpBoards-over a.Subdivision;.and.a,Union 
Commitvec Over any village.or group.of yvrlilages: 
The functions of the respective agencies reflect their re- 
| dativeyposition., The) District »-Boards were charged with several 
duGlessOnresimportance;to.Jocal.affainrs,sas Ripom hadsimtended) for 
thee lower bodies. Pubilie schools, sanitation, roads, tramways. 
hOspLvals,erepalreeor Governament .buididings,-tools, -publieystreams, 
famine emailer and other such items came automatically or at di- 
rection from the Local Government (Provincial Government) under 
the jurisdiction of the Boards. The lower bodies were made entire- 
Poly idependentwMon the District Boards. + Local,Boards;had nopyspectiic 
functions except to receive reports from Union Committees. 
MehocalsBoardsas thesagent of landssubject tonthe icontrol 
OLrune Disveley Board, shall so far as the funds,at acs 
disposal permits make due provision for all matters 
teensterred to its Control and administration under this 
seetion. (Paragraph 101.) 
Except as otherwise provided by this Act, a Local Board 
Shalienet incur any expenses or undertake liabilities, 


to any amount exceeding the limit imposed by the Dis- 
Goler Boards. (Paragraph i102. ) 





Union Committees were made responsible for maintenance of village 





roads, and maintenance and management of public primary schools 


within the union. Other duties could be delegated from the Local 
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Board which was supervising that union. 

Ripon!’s ansistence on ajlarge non-official elective éile- 
Menttwas Maintained bysthe Act, but in modified form: >! The Dis-— 
trict Board was to consist of no less than nine members, all ap- 
pointed if no Local Boards exist within the District. Where Lo- 
eal Boards existed, they were to act as an electoral college, 
choosing whatever proportion was decided on by the Provincial 
Government. If the whole District was covered by Local Boards, 
Uhenetheyemustmelectmatuileast .one—half ofuthesDistrietuBoard. 
Local Boards consisting, of not less than six members were to be 
two-thirds, ellected. Members of the Union Committees under the 
jUuLESduetLonrotitherLocal Boardswould-acteas-anellectoral ) coil— 
lege. 

Union Committees, consisting of not less than five or more 
than aime Members ypmwereytosbeselectedyfrompthesresidentssor the 
Unione) elihesCommissioners could appoint. members lif *the full nemmecs 
Shipeianiledmto berechosenstbhymeliection. 

ineathecquestioneottcontrol,  tthererwasiaimarked departure 
from the principles of the 1882 Resolution. The Act itself does 
NOt mUlI~eevealrthevdeparture. welt callseiorecontrol to be 
exercised primarily through external means. The Commissioner of 


Une Division, athrouchathesDistricraMagistrate, couldoerinspectsbooks 





aglany oeuimes sandaquashyankactipassedsagainst ithespubilicapeace. or 


1. Members must be at least twenty-one years of age, live in 
the warea, ‘have paid atleast one rupee cess (based on ownership 
of land) in the previous year, have at least Rs. 240 income per 
year, or be "qa member of a joint undivided family, one of the 
members of which is qualified for election as in this section is 
provaded, is a ecraduate of or licentiate of any University, or 
holds a certificate as a pleader or mukhtar." Chapter 1, para- 
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a Ssoup Omepersons. The provincial government could supercede 
either a District or Local Board found to be incompetent or de- 
hotlGee ala thie perkormanceloOr Tvs=duties.9 The possibility sor an 
vernalecontrolrisypresentedvby the provision that the Chairman: of 
the District Board can either be appointed by the provincial 
government or elected by the members of the Board from among their 
own members. Local Boards were to elect their own Chairman from 
among their members, subject to the approval of the Lieutenant- 
Governor or a Board might request the Lieutenant-Governor to ap- 


1 (Paragraph 25.) 


point a Chairman. 

Perhaps the most serious criticism of the Act of 1885 on 
a basis other than direct reference to the Resolution of 1882 is 
Ghestanount ofmauthority leit to the diseretion of varliousformi— 
eials. Only District Boards were made mandatory, and only a few 
functions and finances were definitely turned over to them. -Con- 
URoieimizht Oramieht not be-directly exercised by the tcaivillaad= 
ministration. Given this amount of leeway and the generally con- 
servative outlook of the administration prevailing for fifty 
WeakSmOras® GOllowingrthe Mutiny, it isi-noetssurnrprisimerthacnivariL= 
ous Of “Lord Ripon's principles were disregarded. 

Taemquests oneop2Orficial ihairmen: ishavcase ane pointe. 


smu hsverswihompson! decided that for the firsteyearvotithevace 


| 
OnlyaebDistructeMagcistrates would be -appointed-chairmen vot the | 


1. No mention is made of a Union Committee Chairman in the 
original Act. An amendment passed by the Government of (West) 
Bengal in 1908, which was extended to East Bengal in 1914, pro- 
vided that Union Committees elect their own Chairmen from among 
the members. It became paragraph 414A. 
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District Boards. In each succeeding year this practice was main-— 
tained. Similarly, the District Boards were left dependent almost 
entirely on the road cess for income. With such meager resources 
they were unlikely to delegate any functions and funds to the Lo- 
cal Boards. These bodies were thus even more unlikely to provide 
funds for Union Committees. And as will be seen, the option to 
establish these two bodies was itself rarely taken. 

The Act of 1885 remains a landmark. It introduced the 
Coneept ofslocail government in rural Bengal, and defined: its out— 
linesa® lneeraduall stages, Distriet Boards extended throuschour 
most of the province. Repeated elections were contested, and 
pOlLeyeintviated by-the successful members. When changesin Local 
ZOvercnmenuscame-it was based.on the provisions of -this document, 
and until 1959 effected by amending it. 

The firstestage of British imvolvements inmelocalsself— 
Zovernmentydid net conclude until the problem or implementavion 
Waseovercome.” The imperial civil service had a rather restrictive 
WaLeWeOt uheairole nome local, covernment, as -rerilectedsinetheveardy 
village and district revenue boards, and the cautious response to 
Ripon's Resolution of 1882. 

As noted, the heart of the Resolution was the establish- 
ment of a network of rural bodies which would eventually be able 
topeassume thesadminkstration ofeloecal saffairs.s)The civilpad— 
Minis rabuOnwas askedyto! sacrifices erilecLency tors al times ein | 
favor, Or the political education’ of these, new, bodies. » Government 
Control was accordingly also to be limited. Creation of truly 


responsible local self-government was seen as the only way that 
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the crushing burden of administering the countryside could be 
shared. In Bengal, the Act of 1885 was passed to give effect to 
these conicep us: 

Apparently the requested sacrifice was not made. The 
usually thorough annual Bengal Administration Report provides the 
information that the year 1900-1901 was a prosperous one for Ben- 
gal, that 40,000 people died of plague in North Bengal, and that 
a new system of advances for the growth of poppy had proven suc-— 
Cess iui andswas exvended “to all of the province: No mention is 
made-on local seli—government. The following year's Report. did 
make we. comment, and it was.a velling one. District Boardsiwere 
HMC rnonIne Ssatistactorily., Bur, “The utility of the various 
lhocak Boards has been less marked, and in recent years the policy 
hiss cen uo abolish those Pormed for the Sadar Subdivisions of 
GaiSstielers Hin cases in which such a course is recommended by the 
local authorities." About Union Committees, the Report was even 
more blunt: "Union Committees, with but few exceptions, have 
fomkeg. srheough want. Of Opportunity or Gesire to serve any- useful: 
purpose. "1 

Due To the partition of Bengal in 1905, some statistics 
are available which reveal to what degree local bodies had failed 
in the area that now forms much of East Pakistan. At the time of 
divas HoOn. DikstricheBoards, had beem most successfiuls oul. of forvuy=— 
two am the- whole of Bengal; thirveen were,in the casternm part of 


the province. Out of 104 Local Boards, twenty-seven were in East 


1. Government of Bengal, Bengal Administration Report: 1901- 
M02 (Caleuttas Bensal Secretariat Press, 1903)5%p. VIEL, Mpara. 
Bion 
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Rensan ne neo oOtmebencalh s (0 000); wmillaces =) 4 USite iat py—iour Union 
Committees had been established; in Hast Bengal there were only 
nine.? Quiver eleaciv,, rural bedilesshad failed to develop, to the 
point where they could govern themselves, or share the duties of 

| administration. The problems of Ripon's day remained unsolved; 


his solution remained untried. 








1. Government of Bengal, Bengal Administration Report , 1905-06 
Du Le NOR CE NR SHO. 
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Chapver Vi 


LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT: THE TRANSITIONAL PHASE 


Rising Nationalism and the 
Morley-Minto Reforms 

Bengal's situation was not unique. Nowhere in British 
india nad= Voce zovernmenty taken tirm-rooue tin rae. = inemundel pal 
areas. bengal was probably a little’ ahead of other provinces. io) 
venaecy and Policical~consciousmess were relatively hight =hural 
Bengals “onthe other hands? was-stild* behind = the other provinces: 
Littie had happened to correct the problems caused by the absence 
Of Subordinate’ start or-villagse couneiis. “Meanwhile the partition 
or Bengal only “aroused fierce” opposition; ‘and’also more ‘clearly 
revealed the weak state of the administration. With the need for 
administrative reform everywhere still pressing, Parliament con- 
Sta cuced@a specie" inquiry’ Commission composed of senior Indian 


Civil Service members .— 


It was appointed to consider the exist- 
iiwerelations ror fimancial and administrative purposes” between 


the central and provincial governments, "and the authorities 





subordinate to them"; to consider whether these relations could 


i. Colin HObmouse:— MP. Undersecretary OL State. Lor India, 
Chakermans Sie Mredertek Lely ,? KCl,’ Col; Sir Steyning Edgerily , 
RCVOn CME CS; oh. oC. Dutt, Cle, W. S. Meyer, Ci, I¢S; and 
W. L. Hickens. 
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be simplified and improved "by measures of decentralization or 


otherwise," 


in order to adapt the system of government to meet the 
requirements and promote the welfare of the different provinces; 
and "without impairing its strength and unity to bring the execu- 
tive power into closer touch with local cong ones The Royal 
Commission upon Decentralization in India began its inquiry on 
18 November 1907. 

Evidence was gathered throughout the subcontinent, until 
1909. Then the Commission presented a series of proposals, some 
Orewhich werevarmed diréetlysat-improving rural administration. 
In broad outline, it was proposed that the subdivision become 
thespriamary Unit of-administration; that»personnel be increased 
ToOvOperate the smaller’ units; that: efforts bé' made to créate pan-= 
chayats as the lowest level of administration; and that depart- 
mental eFhoneé be -coordinated' by-the civil administration for 
geeavierreriaeLency. “~The Report. thus moved along -three- fronts “in 
an-efhort to correct longstanding: administravive bottlenecks. 

One erforv-wasrdirected toward the -extension-or the civil 


} 2 ; 
adminis travvon bellow the district: level. the Déecentralmzaviaon 


Commission recommended that the subdivisional system be universal- 


inmapolmtedarnthevsubdiivisvonalcorticersshould besapCohleetor of 
first instance, dealing with all revenue matters and subordinate 


Officers beneath him; subject to appeal to the District Collector. | 


1. Report of the Royal Commission upon Decentralization in 
imdda. Cmdec4so0.( London: HMSO, 1909) vol 1, pe as 


Ay VEbuds,- Chapver MLV )."Sub—-divisional and other Subordinate 
Disicirerer Orricers,' pp. 303-304, paras. 55-65. 
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Subdivisional officers therefore should dispose of all matters 
with which the tehsildar cannot deal; they should deal with the 
appoumbtment sand removal, ot village. officers, and) of junior clerks 
within the subdivision; they should hear appeals in criminal cases 
from second and third class magistrates; they should reside per- 
mManemuly- wathin their. charges... The tehsildars! position.should 
alison be sstrmengtnened.. .Where.they,deal with civil suits, «they 
Should be, celieved.of.that.duty. They. should, be,the. disposing 
ObmuceraTOceune Subdivistonal-officer at his .discretiony andssub— 
ject to his appeal. Financial and appointing powers, however, 
Should note~be delegated.by.the subdivisional, officer to, his,teh=- 
sildars. As most tehsildars seemed overworked, they should be 
givens larger .powers.,.fewer. judicial, duties, .and.reductionyaiiny the 
SHeZ Ono eheirecharees . 

The Commission took. special mote of the, peculiar’ .con— 
dition existing in divided Bengal. Charges corresponding to teh- 
sils of other provinces.were.absent, due.to,the land “revenue 
System, the Permanent Settlement. Direct communication between 
the administration and.the. people, was thus.left to the police. 
Then Commiusston therefore recommended the creation of a new sub— 
ordinate agency of the civil administration: "We propose to re- 
medywwhissbyaethe. creation. of cireles, .within-the. subdivisions , 
Which would be in the local charge of sub-deputy collectors, who 


would hold the same position here as the tehsildars elsewhere. "1 


I. wReport of the, Royal Commission upon De vent taltzavion alg 
ack A VOlm ln pi asOlsmoara. O65). 
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A second effort was in the direction of creation of a 
Seite Se Olseocaa: podies.+ The Commission proposed a three tier 
system. District Boards were to remain, but with somewhat di- 
minished authority. Subdistrict boards were to be everywhere 
created, and were to be the primary agencies for local adminis- 
Eraton. a vlney i were. tO.cOver.-the area of tehsil or taluka (thana) 
unless subdivisional boards already were in existence. At the 
lowest level village panchayats were to be created, and "artifi- 
cial" (British created) agencies such as unions and sanitation 
Commitvecsewerestoebecabolished.iuDistrict andrsub=diistrict 
boards were to have substantial elective elements, °but'be chaired 
Dyune Disoeaect and Supdivisional officers. Panchayats were to 
be chaired (by: village headmen, and the other members informally 
electediy Bachgotithe supper itwotlevels “was to -have “authority —vo 
pass on its own budget, have independent control within its 
jurisdiction, and be the appeal body for the body below it. 
Except for two elements, these recommendations are dis- 
Gibaechiny Raponikan we lord  Rioon had idelibermately csought. Tormremove 
Otmpuckal (eontrol from the local boards)’ Heasalid in private “cor— 
| respondence: 
Lhe point sof the resolution to which 1 attach most im= 
DOwvence as that which w2elares:- wo the District Oriicer 
mMdavrheChadrmane = «|.  &8f Che boards are vo ibe of any 


use or the purpose OF training. the natives to manage 
their own affairs they must not be overshadowed by the 


1. Report of the Royal Commission upon Decentralization in 


——_—- — eat OC,  ———-— 


imide iilane WOrsanizaricon, chapter XVLIDLY ande'Rural i Boards," 
chapter XIX, pp. 306-308. 
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aula 
presence om che Burra salah. 
The Decentralization Commission just as deliberately sought to 
MatMGarm Mme ral control: 
We deem it essential that the movement should be com- 
pletely under the eye and hand of the district author- 
Mores. OUPSLViSHOn Of attarrs inthe val taces@is. sand 
should remain, one of the main functions of tahsildars 
and Subdivasitonal officers: 

A difference in emphasis can explain the difference in 
appeoachs wLordPRipon=stressed the need @iorolocall bodies in lorder 
to relieve the administrators, and therefore equally stressed the 
need to make them effective by making them representative and re- 
sponsible. ~The Decentralization Commission*stressed only the 
hOrmereaspeect:. 

APthuirdeertorbybay vhe: (Commisstonawas -tonianereaser coords. 
Hatvone by indicating ecleare lines of authority. At theeprovaineial 
level, Bengal's "Conference of Commissioners" was recommended for 
general adoption. At the divisional level, the Commissioners 
were to be given enlarged power and authority for coordination 
(rather than being abolished, as had been advocated). They were 
especially to be entrusted with the coordination of the work of 


the various special departments within their divisions. Commis- 


Sioners were to be given full right to call for any information 


I’ Hugh’ Tinker, The Foundations of Local Self-Government in 





RPcisiss, 1954), De 


2) Reporciof the Royals Commass iion7 upon) Decentralization: in 


Ibinielaie), NOLS ES oe Doers 


Be lbade. chapter XIIL, pp. 302-303, paras. 46-52. 
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from the departmental officers. The departments were to supply 
the Commissioner with information "spontaneously" when new pro- 
grams of importance were contemplated. The Commissioner's views 
were to be given fullest consideration. He should be able to veto 
any action of any department that he considered undesirable, sub- 
ject to appeal to the Provincial Government. 

ihe Distigiet. ACollector!s*Orfice alsotwas™ tobe svrength— 
ened Her should be=recognized as =the head’ ofthe districts in=auil 
administrative matters, with powers corresponding to those of the 
Commissioner’ “The universal application of the subdivision sys— 
tem would relieve the district officer of many detailed adminis-— 
teaviverduties), leaving him-mainly' as a supervisory, controlling 
adidmappellatrerauthority. “Therefore she should’ be-sivenmawariety 
of powers which had been left to the Commissioner. "The general 
pDreesuMpuULOny Should be .that,°in eases which come up vo him; ~the 
Collector should be-the deciding authority." Collectors should 
be given-larger financial authority, and their office establish-— 
menus improved. =/The Collector* also would-be the final authority 
iMwManyers relarvings-loyvalLilage “orrircers < 

The Decentralization Commission's leisurely pace and 
cautious conclusions indicated no sense of urgency. The broadest 
proposals echo Ripon's Resolution made a full twenty-seven years | 
earlier. The quarter of a century that had passed witnessed naan 
change in the Indian scene, but little change in either adminis- 
travive svructure or attitude. The proposals: for reform in) the | 
structure were well thought out but they made no provision Ig Oe 


Conor vatturude.. As had happened earlier, implementation of 
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the proposals was left to the provincial governments, which ulti- 
mately meant to the administrative staff. This was the group 
least likely to inaugurate major change. Traditions of the nine- 
teenth century lingered on into the twentieth century. 

Winds of change began to stir the British authorities. The 
Gdivashon, Of Bengal »~in 1905 caused unexpected political unrest. 
imeavae= same year, the Indian National Congress, meeting in Benaress 
made a series of demands for increased representation in provincial 
legislative councils, and for these member's nominees to be in- 
cluded ine the-= Council of the Séeeretary of State for" india. —On 
1 November 1908, the fiftieth anniversary of direct rule by the 
Crown, the King-Emperor announced that representative institutions 
wouUldebe extended to the -sub—convinent. Meanwhile, -a change of 
BOvernment im london brought an admirer of Lord. Ripon to the post 
Os peeer eee OPeovave. anda believer in adminmistrarave renorm 
vO, India as Viieeroy. 

Berore the Decentralization Commission released its re 
Ort, Lord Morley, the mew Secretary of State for India, made 
several announcements pertaining to local self-government. These 
Subsequently became embodied in legislation, after lengthy cor- 
respondence with Viceroy Lord Minto, and heated debate in Parlia- 
mMemtwe The. Indian Councils Act of 15 Q0- Was. the end? cesul iu. 2c 
was the heart of what are commonly known as the Morley-Minto 
hetorms., As tndieaved by, tus title and antecedents, the Act 
dealt with the enlargement of legislative councils by adding 


Glecved members. The operative section of the Act reads: 
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ILS) 
Be=ie= enacted, as follows: 
The additional members of the Councils for the purpose 
of making laws and regulations (hereinafter referred to 
as Legislative Councils) of the Governor-General and of 
the Legislative Councils already constituted, or which 
may hereafter be constituted of the several Lieutenant- 
Governors of Provinces, instead of being all nominated 
by the Governor-General, Governor, or Lieutenant- 
Governor . « © shall include members so nominated and 
also members elected in accordance with regulations made 
blaCleie {wl a Noig 

The first Schedule of the Act provides that the maximum 
number of nominated and elected members should be fifty in the 
Legislative Council of the Bengal Division of the Fort William 
Presidency, and fifty for the Legislative Council of the Lieute= 
mMant-Governor Of the Prowince.of Eastern Bengal. and Assam. 

Little of direct immediate relevance to rural adminis- 
tration was contained in the Act. From this view, the Decentral- 
ization Commission was far more important. The Council Reforms 
did mark the beginnings of a changed attitude, however. Partial- 
ly, the Morley-Minto Reforms reflected Morley's Riponian antece- 
dents partially iG. retlected Minto's concern, for, more efrectiwve 
administration through improved provincial government--a continu- 
Scion Ot (Cauteous paternalism. ‘The limited reforms also reflected 
a yielding to nationalist demands for more representative govern- 
ment. This was a. new departure, later to have an impact on alll 


Phases, Of Brivwsh rule, Hor the first time, the. elective princes— 


Due was ,siven legal recognition; the possibility of a non-official 





majority was raised; and the right to cross-examination on sub- 
stantive administrative matters was given. 
Under heavy fire in Parliament, especially from Lord Cur- 


Zon, seeretary of State Morléy stoutly denied that his proposals 
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might lead to responsible government, perhaps even to Parliament- 
ary government: "If my existence, either officially or corporeal- 
ly were prolonged twenty times longer than either of them is like- 
hy vo_ Denmomnarlmanecniitarye sy Sirem Une iludiatlsSeaOorar hen coal) co 


which I for one moment would aspire."1 


In considerably less than 
twenty lifetimes, the subcontinent achieved Parliamentary govern- 
menteayaneless thanstwenty years it took long strides in that di— 
rection. The Morley-Minto Reforms, though firmly anchored in the 
DasUsuwere: Lhegttrst, Hint oreaamajorechange! inj thenoriings 

The hint was not immediately taken. In 1910, the Decen- 
tralization Commission's proposals were remanded to provincial 
governments for discussion. Lord Morley then indicated that. the 
times-had come for a-genéral review jof the results obtained ‘by the 
policy .oL Lord Ripon'sagovernment.«, After. correspondences »the 
Government of India combined its view of the Commission's pro- 
posals with a comment on the main problems confronting local self- 
government. The resulting Resolution on Local Self-Government, 
LOIS did. liretcle co indicate, that .eftective measures «would ibe 
taken. 

Raesresolucion ~reported that prinaseneral., Froothethe pres 
vineial governments and the Government of India were in favor of 


the Decentralization Commission's proposals, and outlined each 


in On Hie Phillips, “select Documents on. the History Of Tndia 
angemaiustan, Vol. Lil (honden: Oxford University Press, 1962), 
Pp. 85. 


2 SUPpLeMenuero the Gazetve or ladia? 1 May, .19 >, pp. 


1175-90. The Resolution appeared also in printed form as Govern- 
ment of India, Indian Local Self-Government Policy, 1915 (Cal- 


cutta: Superintendent of Government Printing,1915). It was is- 
sued by the Governor-General in Council, 28 April 1915. 
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major point. It indicated that substantial progress and vitality 
existed everywhere. It also summarized the obstacles to progress: 

ine -snalminessmand snelasticity. Of locals revenues, the dat— 

TehCuEby WOt eversine  huiat her TOrms Ot vaxavLon, the ian— 

Gitrerence  staim previaiiime in manyaplaces towards alt 

forms of public life, the continued unwillingness of many 

Indian gentlemen to submit to the troubles, expense and 

INCOMVCMMeMCces! OmreloChton, CAE UnhubMness: Of SOmMe OL 

those whem these obstaciies do not deter; the prevalence 

Of Se€ctarian animosities, the varying character of the 

municipal areas. 
The total effect of the Resolution thus was only to hope that 
eventually Lord Ripon's proposals might be implemented, and it 
overlooked the possibility that their delay might have been caused 
by ,owercentraliazation and the nature of traditional administration. 

DUE _ toOSUhws oversight, the Resolution=contidentiy repeated 

the action of its predecessors: "With this general commendation 
the Government eon india are content to leave the matter in the 
hands of local Governments and Administration." The Chief Secre- 
tary to the Government of West Bengal had already given clear in- 
dications what would happen to any reform measures left in his 
Hends:) UNV vreedding ts. that 2b its, never. sound an Indian Adminis— 
tration to EO too fast."l Even the Lieutenant-Governor of Eastern 
Bengal and Assam, who initiated the preparation of schemes that 
were to alter permanently Bengal's administration, said that he 


had "no wish to dabble in constitution-making experiments," and 


that he considered "that the necessity of very cautious measures, 


i SeCOVicraMeninonmlncd ha VEAL es On lmvalGdence Makeneberore, the 
Royal Commission upon Decentralization in Bengal (Calcutta: Ben- 
Pal Secrétariat Press, 1908); p. 7, para. 82. Testimony of the 
HonorabikemMrieia As Galt. LCS, Chiiet  Seeretary to the Government 


of (West) Bengal, 20 December 1907. 
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and of following approved and tried lines, is clearly indicatea."~ 


The Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms 
and Their Aftermath 


ner tire missitmonaliiveacs: Caded Tor the Britasm Ray. ne Re— 


Solucton Of =LOGU> was the last to be passed am a mood of relative 
relaxation. The Morley-Minto era was a mixed projection of the 


nineteenth century into the twentieth. World War I ushered in a 





MeWmewcn HOT tndika vas: fOr the rest of the world. Over one mi iaiton 
indian soldiers joined the allied armies; one hundred million in 
pound sterling were given outright for the war effort. Freedom, 
liberty and self-determination were the concepts of the day, mo- 
bilizaneynations and Undermining ‘empires. Within India, G. K. 
Gokhale, the National Congress leader who welcomed the Morley- 
Minto concessions as "large and generous" died in 1915. Leader- 
ship passed to B. G. Tilak, who had only recently been released 
EMOM Six years” AmMprisonment for’ incitement to violence. 
Moreover. stam suddemly sprang to lire as a revolutionary 
political movement. Muslim leaders had held aloof from Congress 


and bhadralok® agitavton. Turkey's misfortunes roused a pan= 





Islam movement that began to stir the subcontinent; in 1913 young 


members of the Muslim League successfully urged colonial self-rule 


1. Government of India, Papers Relating to Constitutional 
iNemeremy ae vbaG kay Vidi bh letter from THonerabite) Mie. A.C. lyon, 
CSI, ICS, Chief Secretary to the Government of Eastern Bengal 
and Assam, to Secretary, Government of India, Camp Dacca, 14 
March 1908, on behalf of Lieutenant-Governor Sir Lancelot Hart 
(Calcutta: Superintendent of Government Printing, 1908), Ag. 1205. 





2. The term usually refers to educated middle and upper mid- 
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as the New League policy. As the war continued, it became clear 
that British forces were threatening the very existence of the 
Caikiphiavenmune seat of -auwhority ~horworthodox islam. iA Marge= 
scale Khilafat movement emerged. Congress quickly showed sym- 
pathy and the two groups joined forces for the time being. In 
1916, they held a conference and adopted a joint scheme for the 
extension of self-government. The British were thus faced with a 
coalition of two aggressive nationalist organizations, demanding 
reform. 

Ihesbriatish. Om counse » hadebecn, promising reform. sThe 
eouncils established after 1909 were well received at first, un- 
til their weakness and India's new nationalism became apparent. 
iia oii rumuMcrarerorms were indieated,. They transter of the 
Capucal a teoms Calcuuta, to.Delhi had, not. been, done _ingspive,.the 


Governnent WoL. lndiva claimed... It was..part of saxlonge rangesp lan 


Umcedaby.the. Government... in a ,dispatch to,.the Secretary of state, 


25 August 1911, the issue of meeting nationalist demands was 


it 
raised. It was admitted that the "just demands" for a larger 


Share,iny governing the country would have to be met... The question 
| 


was how to make a devolution of power without impairing the su- 
preme authority of the Governor-General in Council: "The only 
DOSstole.solurvtonm of this ditficulty would appear.to be gradually 
to give the Provinces a larger measure of self-government, until 
at last India would consist of a number of administrations, auto- 
nomous in all provincial affairs with the Government of India 


above them all, and possessing power to interfere in cases of 


Im Cndas5979. pp. O-f. Printed in, Phillips ~setleieved™Docu— 
ments, Pp. JO-9L. 
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misgovernment, but ordinarily restricting their functions to mat- 
Ters. Ome lmperial) concern, ' -Movinge the capital was seen as a step 
towards self-government, as all great Central Governments had 
Scpacacve capivalysites. When. this dispatches came, under) sharps cri tia 
cism in Parliament, especially from Lord Curzon, it was specifi- 
cally denied that federalism was a settled policy. It was seen 
as "simply the inevitable trend and tendency of things in India. | 
ihe inevitability of this trend did not show itself by government 
action, worm by the Resolution. of. 1915... The: Congress=lheague de- 
mands of 1916 were intended to encourage the inevitable. 
Braitvain-yielded.the. following year. -A new Secretary or 
State for India was appointed, a known Radical. The need for 
change was widely recognized. Austen Chamberlain, the Conserva= 
tive leader, prepared a policy statement on India. Lord Curzon 
‘ew 
UCR Peet srOrmn.s Om 20) August pl 9a ia, ee eee Of Slaves 
Hdwin, Montagus.rose in Commons to..announce- the. new, policy: 
Lheypoltey-on His Majesty !s.Government, with; which Une 
Government of indilacare an complleve accord, is that of, 
thc iMereasime association of Indians in every branch 
of the administration and the gradual development of 
self-governing institutions with a view of the pro- 
gressive realization of responsible government in India 
asponwinvecral pary or. the, Beitish. Empire. 
Formal acceptance of this goal was a major advance. Perhaps even 
more important was the rest of the statement: "They have decided 


tasvesumstant val steps im this, direction. should) bey taken as \soon 


asepossipdes" The Secretary of Stave accordingly lett for india 





1. hord Crewe's reply to Lord Curzon, Parliamentary Debates, 
ome VOlwl. Colwe2t3-45 “Printed in Phillips, selected Docu- 


ments, pp. 92-93. 
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to discuss the issue personally with the Viceroy and others. 
Montagu and a small party spent eight months touring the 

SUCOMemenu. “Se vand the Viceroy, hord’Cheimstords prepared 2 
BepOre Onmvheiie =rindings and conclusions) "lv was siened at vsimla, 
22 April 1918. Usually referred to as the Montagu-Chelmsford Re- 
DORE. iy mevarewed= the evolution Of British administratron, ecom— 
mented on the intentions and contents of previous reforms, and 
made-a series of proposals for future development. The whole 
Report was in keeping with the announcement of 20 August 1917, and 
with the changed attitude that announcement reflected. As usual, 
tae antroduction was ‘a review of the background to the” current 
problem. “British “administration was traced from its Mogul -ante— 
Cedents tothe existing Structure. “Political events were analyzed | 
including the sudden growth of nationalism and the consequent need 


norma new lOok=ay existing relations. -The Morley —Minvo Rererms 





BeCCHVed Caron —Secruriny. *toO"siee it “they were suceessiul am their. 
ZOalyoOore associating “the people; in “a’ real and effective manner , 

ime clic workNet (OMity Of “Occasional lesistavions *butr*or actual 
everyday administration. 

The Reform Councils were found wanting: "No one can deny 
that as an embodiment of the representative principle, the present 
electoral system has great qeree tai The franchise had remained 
Ero iMy =restricred,; tae work or calling -invo exastence an>ellectvor— 


acemrenained= to be done. ““in* both the’ central and provincial 


iimacovernment.of India, Report on Lndian Constitutional Re- 
forms (Calcutta: Superintendent of Government Printing, 1918). 
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legislatures, the Government had enforced unanimity over the of- 
hiclalpmembers.- Ihe ereation of an,"official.billock! hindered the 
PMeceRWOrkinge Oh ethe councils, ,and wasearritatinge to) bothuthesor— 
ficials and elected members. The new institutions began with 
good will on both sides, but lacked some prerequisites for suc- 
cess. No general advance was made in local bodies. Provincial 
finances were not really set free. No widespread admission of 
Indians to the public services took place, although there was 
Some progress made. Provincial governments could not really af- 
fect financial and administrative matters, because the Government 
of India itself had not been released from Parliament's control. 
All of this led to a sense of unreality, which was deepened by 
thesurece, Form clected members to gain moral vyictonlessrathersthan 
passing good legislation. The Report adds that the Councils 
had done much better work than might appear to critics. However, 
"they have failed to satisfy Indian opinion, and their continuance. 
can only lead to a further cleavage between the Indian members and 
Uhewsovernment > and a further cultivation.of-eriticism unchecked 


by responsibility." 





ThesResoluvaon: of. 195 also was ~sSeenias sais tepuimpuhe 
CiIeMvinGammeChtOne sand also tovhavertalled~to.fubfiih expectations 5 
Une existane i systemolett responsibility for-implementationsto 
provincial governments, while initiative and resources were left 
With the Government of India. The structure once again led to 


2 "The old structure does not admit of develop- 
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ment," concludes the report. "All that could be done with it 
would be to increase the size of the non-official part of the 
councils--a step that would deprive those responsible for the 
government of the country of any power of obtaining necessary le- 
gislation. We must therefore create a new structure. That means 
PiMewRonrnu hey iresa material) tomrorm; srealmworkatfory1 tutondo,mso 
that it may harden; and retention of genuine powers of guidance, 
supervision, and petignecdebe, ror inuerventions suntady such); came 
as the task is complete." 

Change .in the» structure was not intended just for nation-— 
al and provincial levels, although most detailed attention was 
Gimeceedyunere.s iPart ofthe Reports | findings sweresorydirecttre— 
lievyance_ toyrural administration.a .Fortover onevhundredsyears, | 
the system had primarily depended on the civil administration, | 
particulardy thervindian Civil Services the civiloservice*’ seemed 
Ont hengauUrhors OnithesReportetonbe insfirmecontrols tWithethe 
exception of the departments and some government officials, ICS 
members héelidealmostealil’ therpositions of superior! powerss Its | 
critics accused it of considering itself as the Government; "but 
arvilew whicheistrikess then critihentamiliarawith»pardiamentary 


2 
government as arrogant is little more than a condensed truth." 


ne Indian Civil Service was trained to rule, to assume respons-— 


I Ilecye, TOsGULde a eOovernAMment "lt considered as lone with itselt. 





1. Government of India, Report on Indian Constitutional Re- 
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in@rumelVarcas., especially ssadministratviion restedewirh the 
Dalsitasrers Omialcer yee was SrOunde vo Vberthetcentra lL shicure: forkrural 
education, dispensaries, sanitation, country ‘roads > bridges, twater 
Supply edhalnase, treee iplantimeysveverinary work; ponds, fairs, 
ferries, etc. The system had worked well in some respects; a 
government officer was within reach of almost every inhabitant of 
the country. The system also had great defects. The District 
OniucereawaseseriLous ly toy erworked \ a Helicouldynoteposis ibly ceontrel 
the whole system of government and eloselyesuperviis'etansarmy, of 
subordinaves s,s  Desprte utmost vigilance ,Spettynicorrupvion and 
Oppression: could not be "prevented. Since peoplecarers Lownto 
Conpilatneythey Suter rather than réststutol'Stronglaseat ts,"the | 
OttiiClaik SySvem als too weak To) perfect ethe enormous task before 
it without the cooperation of the peopte als 
ThepRepoOriv's SOlutTOnsis (RIpOnilanyoeLlti mound that klocall 
self-government had failed to make itself effective in the rural | 
areas: 
The avowed policy of directing the growth of local self- 
Zovernment from without rather than ‘within has, on the 
whole, been Sacrificed°to the: need for results: andewith 
the best intentions the presence of an official element 
on the boards has been prolonged beyond the point at 
which it would merely have afforded very necessary help, 


UO. TOLaupOlmpeat Swhi chat. haseimpeded i the sgrowlheovcini= 
tiative and responsibility. 





The Report thus disagrees with the Decentralization Commission 
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worked administration could be met, at great expense, by decreasing 


i Government of India, Report on Indian Constitutional ne = 
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the size of the districts and increasing the supervisory staff. 
But general improvement could not come until public opinion was 
aroused. Clearly. Ourefiestrand ammedtarestasi is to make 4 
Ila Walia IPSEC ng Iho self-government ."t 

In the proposals which followed the report's analysis, 
the greatest space was devoted to the suggested scheme of dyarchy, 
the division of governmental functions between the central govern- 
ment and the provinces. Provincial autonomy was to be fostered 
by extensive devolution of functions to the provinces, along with 
an expanded electiveseiement in provincial councilis, *based on an 
expanded franchise. Election would be direct, rather than through 
the agency of local boards acting as electoral colleges, as was 
the case under the Morley—Minto reforms. The provincial govern-— 
ments were to be- given taxation and legislative authority over 
certain fields which were "transferred" from the central govern- 
ment. Other subjects the government retained as "reserved" 
funetions. Little more was said in detail about matters affecting 
rural administration. However, the whole new scheme rested on the 
assumption that responsible government should be extended pro- 
gressively but gradually, starting at the lowest level and working 
upward. Thus, the four fundamental principles of the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Report: are: 

in tnerwe should be, as far as possible, complete popu= 
harm iControl im Hocalibodtes and the largest possible 


independence for them of outside control. 


on Lhe provimces are. the domain in which the earlier 
steps towards the progressive realization of 


1. Report on Indian Constitutional Reforms, p. 82. 
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responsible government should be taken. Some 
measure of responsibility should be given at 
once, and our aim is to give complete respons- 
ibility as soon as circumstances permit. This 
iMVviOlVveSs at once gilivine the -provanees the 

largest measure of independence, legislative, 
administrative, and financial of the Government 
of India which is compatible with the due dis- 
Chargse™ by the latter oF its own responsibilities. 


3. The Government of India must remain wholly re- 
sponsible to Parliament, and saving such 
responsibility, its authority in essential mat-— 
ters must remain indisputable, pending experi- 
Ence, Ore tne errecy Of Lae chances “now "tor be 
tniproduced: dm tae proyanees. In the meantime ; 
the Indian Legislative Council should be en- 
lareed and made more representavive and its 
Opportuntties Of ini luenecing Government’ increased. 


4, In proportion as the foregoing changes take ef- 

mec. che Control of Parliament and the Secrevary 

On state over the Government’ or Endia~and™=pre— 

Vvyaneral- covernments must be relaxed. 

The Montagu-Chelmsford proposals were the most far- 
reaching that had yet been made. If accepted, they would pledge 
the British Government to granting India eventual self-rule; to 
the immediate grant of extensive powers to provincial governments; 
tO extending the necessary powers for the growth of responsible 
ZOvernment; and to. the withdrawal of most, official control from 
local bodies. Local Self-Government would at last become "a 
ilivame reality." The proposals were, not the first to be made. 
Others were put forward and adopted, with little effect. Imple- 


mentation had proven to be a bottleneck in the past. Without 


the cooperation of the Government of India, implementation could 


im Government of India, Report on Indian Constitutional Re= 
GOCMS epee le oleae For a thorough and authoritative account oe 
dverrchivjnum sce, Udonel (Curtis, Papers Relating to tne Application On 
new Pic caplet Dy are hy £0 the Government of India (London: 

Oxford University Press, 1920). 
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once again be delayed. 
Barly indications were disquieting. The Secretary of 
State attended a meeting on political agitation. Present were 
the people most important for the operation of the reform propos- 
Dralsi. the Viceroy, Governors, and Lieutenant-Governors. “it was | 
a gloomy proceeding," Montagu reported. If their opinions were 
right, then the whole reform proposals were wrong. "Their scheme 
dated from a day before Parliamentary institutions dawned in 
' 


Montagu felt that these men must learn to be politicians 


Thavelalere 3 


| they must learn to defend themselves; instead of thinking on re= 

pResisusve measures. He complained they did not speak his Langu 

age; that if their ideas were correct, "we need not discuss poli- 
al: 

YT 


tieal reform any further. 


Apparently these difficulties were overcome. The new Re- 





Penne oneon Local Self-Government Policy, 1918 (Resolution 41, 
| 16-5-1918) was submitted by the Government of India to the Se- 
Cretvary)Oneovare, before publication, and received his approval: 
ineics invroduecirom, the Resolution repeated the declaration of 
Z0eAuCUSG, LO. and called attention to the Viceroy's subsequent 
Comment, in the Imperial Legislative Council, 5 September 1917: 


His Excediiency the Viceroy explained that there. were 
three roads along which an advance should be made to- 
wards the goal indicated in the [Secretary of State's] 
pronouncement.» Of.vthes.ie the first road was.in.the 
domain of local self-government, the village or rural 
board, send. the town.of Municipal «Council; - Thedomain 
of urban and rural self-government was the great 
Tranningacround teomawhichypoli vical progress sand .a 
sense of responsibility have taken a start and it was 








i Hemlomracw, An, Inddanv Diary) pp. 2ls—clf. Reported: an 
C2 He Phibitins,+4Selected Documentsi5,pp.265-266: 
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felt that the time had come to quicken the advance, 
Go accelerate rate of progress and thus ‘stimulate 
they sense of responsibility inv the average ecitazen 
and to enlarge his experience. 
The Resolution was intended to indicate the steps now to be taken 
towards self-government. 

As usual, the Resolution began with a brief review of 
pertinent history: Ripon's Resolution of 1882, and its subsequent 
megieets che Royal Commission Upon Decentralization's inquiry of 
1907-1909, and the following Government of India Resolution on 
Local ocelr—Government, 1915. in view of the declaration of the 
eecretary Of State and the Viceroy, a new policy statement was 
necessary. The new policy reiterated old principles. “Tne pprea— 
iarvapuUrpOse: oF Local iwelf—covernment is vo train the people an 
the managsement of their own local arfairs.  Politieal education 
musts take-precedence over departmental efficiency. -Local bodies 
shoudd= Chereiore, be as, representative as possible, of the peopike 
whose affairs are being administered. They should have real, 

HOG noOMninal authority entrusted te them. Control should be atva 


minimum, and Government should therefore withdraw unnecessary ex- 


Ternalwcontrol. and totally Ssubstavuve external control for an 


ternal control. Greater use should thus be made of elected chair-. 


men. 
Moresspecairfie proposals followed from these general prin- 


Ciples.. (substantial eleccred majorivies, should prevail an pova 


municipal and rural boards. This was suggested by the Decentral- 


ization Commission and endorsed (rather mildly for rural boards) 


1. Resolution on Local Self-Government, 1918, para. 4. 
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by the Resolution of 1915. The suggestion should now be accepted 
andecarried out by local: governments.) As%a corollary, the Govern— 
ment wished to add that the franchise should now be extended. The 
electorate for both municipal and rural boards reportedly was only 
SEXeper.cent. In.acontrast with both the Decentralization \Commis— 
sion and the 1915 Resolution, the Government now urged that wher- 
ever possible, chairmen of local boards be elected rather than 


OinipeCol wes Where vappOlLMtment sit ial Lewas.ainecesstty.. elu should spe 





Ont anpnon—oi fi cial) .in-addition; .certain.external controls should 
be relaxed, pertaining to budget, taxation, public works and 
ikoeail- establishments.+ 
On the question,of panchayats -the Resolution also had 
suggestions. iIt-noted that the Decentralization Commission de-— 
voted special attention to the establishment of panchayats as 
organs 86 déevelopacorporate vi Lilage jlife...The Resolution inter=— 
preted~this to mean that. panchayats were not.to be agents of-loc-— 
alleseli-severnment in»Ripon!'s.sense of the-word. With,this inter-— 
pretation, the Resolution agreed: "The Government of India con- 
Sade@ebhateims. .-bNearespect of panchayats attention should be con— 
hned VeLthers to andividual ~vadilages oreto Villages, which .areaso 
closely connected that their people habitually act together."* 


Moreover,-in. contradiction to the Resolution of 1915, panchayats 





should not have any clearly defined relationship with other ad- 
ministrative bodies; "indeed they should be kept apart as much as 


- possible." The Resolution thus wanted to bring such local bodies 


1. Resolution on Local Self-Government, 1918, paras. 5-20. 
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into existence but not for any self-governing purpose at all; 
panchayats were "to develop village life." The Government of 

lm@iktamenererorenhadpeno objection. to,other.docal.bodies being or= 

ganized, suchas circles. and unions, for-local self-government 

SteORER s No particular recommendation was made for their es- 

tablishment. 

Actually, the Resolution left the whole question of agen- 
cies below the subdistrict (subdivisional) level rather unclear. | 


Unmitonm boards Vand Circles were seen as useful adjuncts of District 





and Local Boards, "relieving them of duties which can better be 
discharged by committees dealing with smaller areas." At the 
Samemvime.panchayavs were to be brought into: totally separate 
exasiwence. Any mecessary legislation for their establishment was 
Gor be UnGonnecteds with acts relating to municipal or’ rural boards. 
Yet panchayats: were to be assigned important duties of local 
Bevernment: village sanitation, health, ponds, education, and 
peumy Civil vand criminal cases were to be turned over to them; 
Bionic bt Ossi billy “a yportion of the Land cess and even supple— 


| mentary taxing power.* 





| Déespave such eceasional vagueness, the general message of 
| the 1918 Resolution was clear. The government of India deemed it 
time to proceed in the field of local self-government. Each of 
its points referred to previous suggestions and indicated it was 


now time to implement them, sometimes in altered form. The 


Government agreed that uniform application would be impossible, 


1. Resolution on Local Self-Government, LOS, para.2. 
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and was therefore willing to allow provincial governments to make 
modifications “in specific cases and for specific reasons." The 
Government woulld=noti, however, Let. the traditional excuse, of lo— 
cal circumstances further delay implementation of reforms: ". 
in the absence of such specific occasions a substantial advance 
should now be made on the lines laid donne 2 London and Delhi 


were in agreement. The next step was up to the provincial govern-| 


ments. 


Resolution on Local Self-Government, 1918, para. 3. 














Chapter VI 


LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT IN THE DYARCHY YEARS 


Mae prevallvne sew mood |/im London and Delhi.carried also 
pOnscnsol na LhiehparrLr ll Onabroughtanudiy.toO Light administrative 
deficiencies in the temporary province and when Bengal was re- 
united; a special inquiry» commission was sent to Bengal.to report 


on administration defects and to suggest remedies. 


The Levinge Report, 1913-1914 


Bysorder of 23 October" 1913,°the Government. ofr) Bengal: con= 
vened a group of senior Civil Service Officers and charged them 
Withothe tollewing) specificeduties: 


To examine the conditions prevailing in the districts 
of Bengal; to compare them with those existing in 
other Provinces (more particularly in those areas in 
which the land revenue is permanently settled), and 
to report in what respects the administrative machin- 
ery can be improved, whether by the reduction of in- 
ordinately large charges, by the creation of new sub-— 
ordinate agencies or otherwise, with the special ob- 
JeClIOtebringinge? themexecutive: Officers, of, Government 
imatomcwloser) touch’ wa thy the! peopae. 
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The enquiry officially was known as the Bengal District 
NGminws teataon=Committeses MOIS —1On. atneae Reportt took its 
imrornal title from its“chairman, ithe’) Honorable: Mr. Ey Ve Levinge, 
Cos. Cio.) Members ore ther axecutive Council, Biharwand 
Orissa.* It began work the following month, and submitted its 
Report in May 1914. The Levinge Report was a landmark for Ben- 
gal's administration. Its findings amply documented the nature 
and dimensions of Bengal's difficulties. Its conclusions and re- 
commendations provided specific remedies. 

The countryside was uneasy at the time, and had been for 


Giemprevaous ten years. Political “discontent had crys vativzed =in— 





wo Conspiracy and = sedition. “A*°religious revivalist movement” laid 
the base for terrorism and nationalist demands... East Bengal was 
seething. An anti-British revolution was underway. The Report 
dealt with these activities in some deraiie= Most. of the trouble 
Was perpetuated by young members of the Hindu middie class, the 
bhadralok. “This group had been quick to take tow English edu= 
Cavnone = in’ the rirst= few years ofthis’ century, they were starred 
by Swami Vivekananda, whose teachings were designed to create 4a 
Hindu renaissance. Then’ came” Japan's victory” over Russia in the 


Puernot L905) whieh gave a sharp fidlup everywhere to Asian 





1. Government of Bengal, Bengal District Administration Com- 
mittee Report, 1913-1914 (The Levinge Report) (Calcutta: Bengal 
Secretariat Press, 1915). | 
‘i 2==-Other members: He V. Lovett, 
Unrted=Provinees; N.-Dt Beatson Bell, 
Coleen oubes Collector: Bengals—C. i. 
Assistant Collector, Bengal, Secretary. 


i COMMAS > KOmeias 
-H., Commissioner, Ben- 
ow, C.1.E.3; HE. N. Blandy, 


Be wlhevanee Reports Chapter Tf. pp. 3-19. 
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nationalism. Anti-British feeling was just coming to a head at 
that time in Bengal. The bhadralok as a group were strongly op- 
DOSedaUo_ Viceroy ord Curzonus educational; policy, andtito his pro- 
posed separation of East and West Bengal. These two measures 
succeeded in alienating rising Bengali nationalism, and led to 
the first mass anti-British demonstration, to the Swadeshi move- 
ment, and to TAR ORisimes. line Report comments, ". . . when the 
DarvumELOneCame. Bit “proveditacmatch" spe sswhiech yset , fire«vona 
large quantity of combustible neo ue 


AEGErSthesparticvion in 1905,.the:center<eofsarevolutionary 


achuyucueseshittedy from Calecut tag tonDaccan jpThe newsaprovincerwas 


weacked with violence and the threat,.of violence... .A, conspirator= 
ial organization was formed in Dacca, the Anushilan Samity. Its 


avowed aim was "to shake the British Empire to its foundation." 
IkGis membership was young, Hindu, well educated and fanatical. 
Its weapons were propaganda and terrorism. Branches spider- 
webbed jthe countryside, including) an active | Samity in,Comidila, 
iieeneport!s account)ofethe Comilla branchsprovides aygood, yaew 
Onechevorzanization's methods andyefrectiveness : 


Trouble recommenced with a series of dacoities in the 
Bakergem| district. | Then collowed the arrest of a, gang 


1. Curzon badly misjudged Bengali and other nationalist sen- 


timent. A"Myoownebelief, he said jin'1900,-"'is-that Congress is 
TouLerI ne TO us call and one of my Sreat ambitions 2. ~ 1s co 
assist it to a peaceful demise." His education measures called 


for increased nomination to educational boards, thus displacing 
educated Bengalis. His partition proposal upset both European 

and: Hindu Bengali circles. ‘ Instead of helping Congress to its 
demise, he forced it into the streets, and therefore into becoming 
amass movement. See Cambridge History of India, pp. 758-759. 


2. whevangee Report, p. 4. 
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Or poOltticaledacoltsynear. Comiilasand the Wari find 

of arms when a quantity of ammunition, some jewelery 

taken in a recent dacoity and important documents 

were discovered. On the evening of the l4th January 

LOS eho MhOrner Wwase SiOusdeads ats Comiddaga na fieomts 

of a leading pleader's house. No one attempted to 

seize the assassin, who escaped scot-free. A mem- 

ber of this Committee was informed by a respectable 

resident of the town that "the apathy of the people 

was noteworthy . . . about a hundred boys of the 

LOW Were. mixed. Upssine tae. af: tad te 
When the Dacca Samity was smashed, another organization replaced 
it and further political dacoities were perpetrated. East Bengal 
proved fertile ground for young revolutionaries. 

Part of the reason for the receptiveness to revolutionary 
activity was attributed by the Levinge Report to the state of de- 
velopment of rural East Bengal: "Communications are more precari- 
OUSREMOre scanty and more inefficient than those of any part of 
India known to us."¢ Mighty rivers traverse the whole area. The 
population is teeming, and mostly scattered in multitudes of vil— 
laces. wuhese villages are usually on the banks of asstream lon 
marsh, iit on whatever high ground is available. , Houses are 
Onuen hidden in thickets of bamboo, undergrowth, or frual vrees. 
Huge tracts of land ware, completely ~(submerced during thes rainy, 
season, and only a few roads remain unsubmerged. "It is easy for 
Wem GdacOumns tO choose their vime and prey, vo effect ‘their pur=— 


pose and to disappear, leaving no tracks behind."3 


A large part of the province's unrest was attributed to 
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the state of administration in rural East Bengal. The Levinge Re- 
port came to a familiar conclusion, and documented it: "Altogether 
this dri ecuwkt country, the most thickly populated rural part or 
India, was administratively starved." The “Committee s2findings 
Can ber erouped ante rour headings: 

Unwitelldy administrative units. ~The Provinee of Hhastvern 
Bengal and Assam had been created in part as an administrative 
convenience. The Administration Committee found that units within 
uae province were also difficult to manage. ~Mymensingh district 
was a-case in point. ‘A proposal to divide it had been made nearly 
Forty years previously. Dacca and Chittagong Divisions ~ combined 
tovaled 17,432,146. Population density in parts of Dacca dis-— 
teteveexceeded 1,900 per square wo 

The Committee pointed out that districts which had given 
the most trouble politically were the particularly large ones. 
IWerhave Nos hesitation in thinking that,-had’ these’ districts years 
ago been divided into manageable areas, the campaign of sedition 
and=dacoity would have-mev with Less success: ~The political 
crimes would have been impossible in a well-managed, compact dis- 
Warce, divided amo: police Circles Of .a” cOnventent “slze"surrounded 
Dye OvUMNere GI StrLers similarly organized."3 

Understaffed civil administration... In the giant Mymen- 


" 


singh District there were no troops, no mounted police and “a 


remarkable paucity" of civil servants.» A *covenanved officer in 
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charge of a subdivision was an exception. In Dacca and Chitta-— 
gong Divisions just before the partition, in October 1904, there 
were only twenty-five covenanted officers; twenty-one Europeans, 
four Indians. In January 1905 the number had risen to thirty-one; 
seven were Indians. By January 1908 there were still only 
thirty-nine, and nine of these were young officers without full 
powers. In the same area in 1905, there were a total of twelve 
British police officers. The various government departments 

were similarly handicapped. The new province contained twenty- 
six million people and was divided into fourteen districts. The 
departments had a combined total of ninety-two Europeans stationed 
aay wlaveniMn 

The Government of Eastern Bengal and Assam set about 
correcting this situation. It had strengthened the civil and 
police staff, and developed plans for the reform of Anglo- 
Vernacular schools (which had become centers for anti-government 
activity) and for the appointment of an increased number of of- 
fucers at levels below the district.. In 1911 when the partition | 
wasmennuliked jthese rerorm proposals were brought tocacstop. They | 
were remanded for further consideration due to changed circum-— 
stances. 

Absence of subordinate agencies. The Committee heard a 
steady stream of testimony indicating that government officers 
were out of touch with the people and circumstances within their 
jurisdiction. Bengal remained without a tehsildar staff, due 


to the Permanent Settlement of 1793. Decreasing the size of dis- 
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tricts and increasing the number of covenanted officers would not 
in itself give the District Officers the same advantages of their 
counterparts in other provinces. "There are in Bengal no subor- 
dinate executive and magisterial officers corresponding to the 
Tehsildars of the United and Central Provinces, who belong to the 
people, live among the people, are embarrassed little by case-work 
and are continuously in contact with representatives of all 


elasses ue 


Even where subdivisional officers were in residence, 
their case work was heavy and transfers frequent: "their tours 
are rather rushes out and back than marches from one village to 
another." 

This problem was particularly acute in Eastern Bengal. 
ihe Committee found that systematic touring by officers in the 
interior of themtrerehargses was the exceprion rather) than the nule. 
Very little camping was done. Testimony bore out this” conclusion. 
The Commissioner of Dacca said that when he was in charge of 
Mymensingh District; he had seldom Lert the high road during” a 
Derrod of three years. “The Coli@ectors of Bakerganj };-Dacea™and 
Mymensingh agreed that the pressure of work kept them from touring. 
WUMGUavTSTOnal Ort cers “had the same, complaints 9 The Collector | 
of Bakerganj (the present Barisal district) added that the use of 
greenboats tended to keep tours confined to certain fixed lines 
Of waterways, and thus rendered them unfruitful. The Collectors 


of Haridpur and Dacca* felt the widespread absence of inspection 


DUMAXMLONS Wasa primary factor for the deficiency of touring; in 
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Rast Bengal, tent camping is impossible during much of the year.t 


"The result is," concludes the Committee in language reminiscent 
of an earlier report, "that the only representatives of Govern- 
ment with whom the people come into contact outside the courts and 
offices at headquarters, are the thana police, who are neither a 
popular agency nor a suitable link in the chain between the people 
and the District emmicers ie 

Failure of local self-government in Bengal. Evidence oes 
sented to the Decentralization Commission had given a general view 
Of Che failure.of.local.bodies to develop, either as agents of 
PUPA MaAdmMinis tracted W~Or.an.cxpressions of -hocal.abidicy a vlhe 
hevanae Report. corroborates, tThis-view in some detail... .it.tfound, 
as had its predecessors, that village organizations had dis- 
appearedsin, Bengal ,.due to.the.Permanent.settlement.  bt.noted 


thatuthe.only existing local institutions.were,those "artificial" 





ones created by the British--the Chaukidari Panchayats and Union 
Committees. The history and weaknesses of each are presented. 
Ns,onme,.of the. few such accounts -available itis worthy of,at- 
tention. 

Chaukidari Panchayats, created by Act VI of 1870, Bengal 


Code, had been successfully established throughout the Presidency. 





Unlike the Panchayats existing elsewhere in India, these bodies 
were not organically (village) bound. The union seemed to be 


small enough, however, to be managed by the panchayats, and the | 





it hevinee Report, pp. 2/=—(35) para. 92. 
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expanded area gave more scope for selecting members. "The system 
has been accepted by the people, and all whom we have consulted 
ZISISOS AEG dimseead of attempting to introduce any radical change, 
LEW Poe sWiLserevOy UL LI Zesexis time materials."+ The need for 
change was obvious. It was as clear to the Administration Com- 
mittee as to the Decentralization Commission that any agency whose 
only job is to assess and collect taxes is not likely to be popu- 
lar. For the previous thirty years, reports had repeatedly drawn 
attention to the difficulty in inducing the most influential men 
TomseGnviewon the Panchayats : 

Several suggestions for reforms had been made. Two Com- 
mittees on police reform, in 1882 and in 1890, recommended re- 
moving the taxing power and introducing elections. The chaukidari 
tax would be collected by a separate agency composed of paid lo- 
eal officers. Members of the panchayat would then be chosen in 
a formal election, subject to the approval of the District Magis= 
trave. These proposals both met with heavy opposition, and were 
abandoned. In 1902-03, the subject was renewed by the Indian 
ROolkce Commissions (elt alsocfound that eBengal "s* panchayats had 
been ai comparative failure. (ylnoadditronvne sreasons cnoted dbyethe 
ether police commissions, it said that the failure was partly 
caused by lack of interest in the panchayats by District Officers. 
Drawing on the example of more successful panchayats elsewhere 


in the subcontinent, it recommended that the powers of panchayats 


-be gradually expanded, that petty criminal cases be turned over to 


1. Levinge Report, p. 76, para. 95. 
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them, and that village headmen be actively involved.t 

From these suggestions came an interesting footnote in the 
history of Bengal's local government. In 1904, Presidency pancha- 
yats were introduced in selected places in the province. The in- 
tention was to raise the prestige of the panchayat by increasing 
the prestige of its president. The unpleasant duty-of collecting 
taxes was transferred to a member of the panchayat nominated by 
the other members. The President was invested with certain powers 
under the Criminal Procedure Code (Sections 64, 127 and 128) in- 
cluding the right to arrest persons committing offenses in his 
presence, and to order the dispersal of unlawful assemblies. 
Various other miscellaneous local duties were assigned to him, and 
he had the right to communicate directly with the District Magis- 
trate, and to have the chaukidars parade in front of him. 

The Levinge Report considered these to be steps,in» the 
right direction, as they involved the panechayatscin activities» be— 
sides resullaving chaukidars, andrinereased the attractivenessnor 
serving on the panchayats. However, two serious weaknesses re- 
mained. The presidency panchayat system did not go far enough 
in’ giving real responsibility to the panchayats, and the pancha= 
yats lacked adequate supervision. It was clear that the Presi- 
dency panchayats were failing: "although the presidents were in 
many cases willing and able, they were groping in the dark, and 
in the absence of the supervision which was so essential to the 


i. success Of the system, their early struggles for more light 


ie hevaiineeeReportynpps (1=fos. para. 95. 
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soon degenerated into the apathy springing from nemmtecs 
Union committees were showing even less sign of life. 

Those formed while the Bill of 1883 was under discussion were not 
heard of after the passage of the Act of 1885. It was decided 
to wait until the larger District Committees, which were more im- 
portant under the revised scheme, were working properly. In 1889, 
there was discussion about utilizing Union Committees as an agen- 
cy for improving village sanitation. No action was taken until 
1894. On 4 January 1894, the Bengal Government issued an order 
that one or two Union Committees be established in each subdivision 
Ome rresideney, Burdwan, Dacca and Chittvagonge Diytetonse< Again 
little action was taken. A threatened water famine in 1896-97 
renewed the discussion, and suggestions were made to levy taxes 
to spend on sanitation, water supply, and other aspects of vil- 
age improvement. ~The Government of India-did ‘not favor the” idea, 
and a famine the following year diverted attention from the sub- 
ject. In 1904 the proposal was renewed. The Levinge Report notes 
that at that time there were a total of fifty-eight Union Com- 
Minvces ili Senead Bihar and! Orissa: "Their areads, varled* from” one 
and a quarter to fifty square miles; population varied from 4,004 
to 85,555. Their total combined expenditure of 1903 came to Rs. 
1,800,000; most of which had been granted by District Boards. 
Since their creation, they had managed to raise only Rs. 339 by 


local contributions: "the Committees were admittedly of very 


iPGevMee Re pOrt, pe (95 paras 96% 
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In 1908 an amending act (Act V, of 1908, Bengal Code) 

added wider powers to the Union Committees for improving village 
sanitation. Chis Ne did=net apply to Basu Bengal until, Lowy. 
after the partition had been rescinded.) Little advantage was 
taken of these powers. The Levinge Report says’ "of the 61 Union 


ConmenreeswanPexistenceriin- l9ISes 2 .Ufewharesdoing any userull 


work." Their expenditure in that year amounted to Rs. 35,484. 


District? Boardse contributed’ Rsi.°3l,4i2cofethisiamounteer rhe: taxing 


power permitted under Section 1180 of the amending act yielded 
Only Rs. 3,685. Of the sixty-one Committees, fifty realized 
NOtLMinegatkadilntfromclocalptaxatdonjauAt thevendnofrlgi35 (the tcom= 


bined closing balance. of the Committees was Rs 14,000.¢ 
Several conclusions were drawn from the apparent failure 

of imcloncemminetces: Pault i could bejattribuved toxetheimetlackgom 
Cileawivederuned obligcatoryadubies; the reluctance of District 
Boardsinv© allocate funds; and discussion butenoe actioneby tthe 
Government to correct these situations. However, the Report con- 
SUGereOumyNe mehiekheareasion Forathe .Undom Committees! ifaiiuresre— 
sulted from the changes made in the Bill of 1883. The Union Com- 
Mikes were deprived of a definite place in the scheme of tocail 
sJeli—covernmnenh. pelheyReport -maderkts jopinionvelear and tenphatic;: 

We think it was a mistake to make the District Board 

the administracvave- unit of Local seli-~government,, 

and to leave the smaller bodies dependent on its 


Chidicatihny fand swath sao, clearly iderined (positon ,in athe 
general scheme. This was to begin local self-government 


ievthevinge Report, p. 84, para. 100. 
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eG pune ikcons vend. for whe Isystem cought (toss tart icon 
the bottom and work up, as was originally intended 
in 1883, rather than from the top and work down. 
serious debate on fundamental issues began anew, after a lapse of 
thitety, yeancs’. 

Detailed proposals for administrative reform followed 
naturally from these conclusions. Unwieldy administrative units 
ands paucityiwOn Statiiwere “vwreated as tworaspects io fone sproblem: 
Ravher than inerease the number of positions such as Assistant De- 
puty Magistrates, the Report firmly recommended the reorganization 
of some existing units into a more compact and manageable size. 
Bach would have-its own regular administrative staff. An exami-— 
MauIOn VOnetheir exact sugses tions would be -ofinverest ato students 
OLeMiacuuelakievan' s hadminis travion y;-sometortthem are’ sita lh unedne 
debated. It is possible here to proved only a summary. "The dis- 


trict and the sub-divisional boundaries are not sacrosanct," de- 


clares the Report, “and the sooner this is realized the better." 
Therefore, in what is now East Pakistan, it was proposed that 
Mymensingh should be divided into three districts and the sub- 


divisions increased from three to nine.3 Dacca and Bakerganj 


showuld@bothaibe divided into two districts and. their subdivisions 


Ife bevinse Report. wp. 83, para. 9930p. S4-85, para. Ol, 
Dig ABO TC in SHO OE NCE ss orate 


Current government maps of East Pakistan do indeed show 
Tmensanen Givided into three districts: Tangard, Nasirabad, and 
Quaidabad; however, as of this writing, Mymensingh still remains 
one large, unwieldy district, with a population of over seven 
Mitton, ne first proposal for its division was made by Seater 
Richard Temple in 1876. 
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Cache nereasedeiroms four) tolsixis yLippera (now Comiddlasdistrict). 
Faridpur and Pabna should each open a new subdivision. All of 
these proposals should be implemented "at once," the Report indi- 
caved ie Lneyashould notawaitruntalethetintroducttone os others pire— 


posed reforms or the construction of masonry buildings.t 


The Levinge Report also linked the remaining two problems, 


Weve permanente Consequences, Fors thes fucurpesoF Bengal's adminis- 
bReatton. = gAbsences of subordinate agencies: andi thesfaidure) of local 
government were seen as two aspécts of the same basic problem. 
Members some the, Comma ttee.were: convinced«thatithe magnitude, of-the 
dittinlecudltiese required, fundamental,.changes, pands they sproposedra 


ManOr LeOokCanEnZationveineaethe management Of rural affairs. heir 


findings clearly showed that the government was out of touch with 


iocalaconditions, and.-that local, self-government had neither the 
SUDSkVStOneanOr responsibility tormake-itva-success, elhearysug— 
gested remedy fused these two elements. The Committee moved in 


ampuresecvolutmonary manner, building) carefullyofromhthe past. 


By =combining supervision with responsibility, however; a new ele- 


ment was injected into the old dialogue on how: best to govern 


rural Bengal. 


The (Cirele: System 


At the-heart.of the Levinge -Repert, was the well-researched 


Conelusionymotedsabove that Bengal; and especially, rural, bast 


i, levine, Report, p. 40, para. 54. 
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Bengal, was “administratively starved."+ Like the Decentral- 
ization Commission before them, the Report's experienced officers 
Suggested establishing a new administrative subdivision, and a 
new bureaucratic post to correspond with it. Unlike their prede- 
cessor, the Levinge authors intended the new post, a Circle (of 
villages) to be an integral part of their proposed new system of 
hocalVoarviciparions =the Wirelewsystem was supposed to diminish 
administrative starvation in two ways: extension of the civil 
bureaucracy closer to the village level, and simultaneous cre- 
A-OMMOneresponstple toOrsanilzation av the village elevelo, tae key 
vOouthe system was seen to be the additional member’ of the ibureau— 
Gacy, wule sCirvelenOnrfieer , 

Herevascaim’ the eritiealcstate of rural Hast sBengalrin— 
fluenced the tingle shape of the proposed *chawses lhe (absence 
of rural institutions was impressive to everyone who closely ob- 
serviedevhnerbasternerezion. . On e22sMarch 29ILOF thetGovernment. of 
India asked the provincial governments to express their views on 
the Decentralization Commission's proposals. Both the Govern- 
ments of Bengal and of the new province of Eastern Bengal and 
Assam responded with schemes for implementation. The Government 
of West Bengal preferred to move cautiously, and recommended a 
slow extension of the President panchayat system. Police Ad- 
Minmistrarion Reports of 1909 and 2910 severely criticized the 
System for causing laxity in law enforcement. The Government of 


“mndicsine June and July of 1911 advised that. steps be taken to 


1. Levinge Report, p. 16. 
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remedy the system's defects, and commended the introduction of 
a "Circle System." The Government of West Bengal complied by de- 
puting a special officer to oversee the experimental introduction 
of Sub-Deputy Collectors into selected areas where the Presiden- 
tial panchayat system was in effect. The new officers were 
charged with the duty of controlling and guiding the Presidents. 
Ten such officers began working after the idea was approved in a 

| Commissioners Conference in October 1911. 

The Government of Eastern Bengal and Assam presented a 
much more detailed plan, prepared by the First Member of the 
BoandwOokenevenue.. it called for«the.Circle-Officers to daiyvepin 
Waeiwie Cureles rather than.atraheadquarters, and for a+ fusionsor 
the, UnionsCommittees.and.Chaukidari, Panchayats,.to, avoid, friction 
between the two -bodies.,.1t was to.have.been, introduced in Bari— 
Sakpoadairs «Nator and Chandpur, .but);the. reconstitution.of-Bengal 
ReOvrnecesinvervyened....The Lieutenant-—Governor.of.the,divided_pro- 
Vince OofeaWest Bengal.became, the head.of athe, nmeconstitured pro= 
Vance), and ~he~.droppeduthe scheme advocated.by-the.former Govern= 
Ment wOn taspern Bengal- and Assam... lnstead,,.the more, cautious 
Circle System was extended experimentally to several areas in 


Hast. Bengal. (including Comilla).. A special officer was -again 





deputed to oversee the experiment. His report was presented a 
week before the Administration Committee began its investigation, 
and the Committee was given specific instructions to consider 


. the experiments.+ 


in Levanee Report,’ pp. 103-109, para. 116-123; and J. N. 
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The experiments were found wanting, but hopeful; defects 
existed but could be corrected. Circle Officers had been assigned 
to posts but not given clear duties. The experiments had been 
too cautious to accomplish anything. "In our opinion," the Re- 
port says, “noSreal system has So far been introduced, least of 
ali a Circle System." Yet great merit was seen in the full in- 
troduction of such a scheme. "We ourselves are entirely con- 
vineed of the soundness of the 'Circle System' proposed by the 
Fastern Bengal and Assam Government, and we can see no better 
way Of introducing a real system of village administration, and 
of making the members of the panchayats useful alike to their 


We The Committee added 


fellow villagers and to the Government. 
some modifications to the original plan, then presented its pro- 
posals. The revised "Circle System" was to be composed of a sub- 
Ordumavetlevel government orficer living within a compact Seharce, 
supervising the activities of new local self-governing bodies 
which were to be entrusted with enhanced powers. 

ther Reporc's authors had derinite -opinions *about the pro 
| posed #mWew subordinate posv. It should be occupied by aX sSub— 
| Depucy Collector with magisterial powers, to be known as a Circle 


Osimicerns Hach Ofricer: should rémain in his circle rorvrilvevyears . 


Hemsnould beesupplaed with a free house, «a .clerk and’) two -peons. 


Caieele System into Selected Subdivisions of the Presidency of 
Bengal (Calcutta: Bengal Secretariat Press, 1914), paras. 1-13. 





i, weyinee Report, .p. 106, para. 119. 
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No travel allowance should be given for journeys within the cir- 
cle, but a local allowance of Rs. 75.00 per mensem should be pro- 
vided. Hard work would be expected. The Circle Officer should 
tour not less than twenty days per month, and visit each union at 
least once a month. Various duties could be assigned him: con- 
trol of stamp vendors, enquiries connected with excise, income 
tax, land acquisition, agricultural loans, compilation of statis-— 
ties, and other miscellaneous duties that the District and Sub- 
divisional officers might wish to assign to him. The Report es- 
pecially emphasized three aspects of the Circle Officer's work: 

| he was in no way to be considered connected to the staff at head- 
quarters, to become desk-bound; the circle itself should be small 
enough to permit personal supervision, perhaps no larger than a 
Bemenuc hala; Vand vie=primary function of “the Circle -Ormleer 

| was to be supervision of the proposed new rural administration 

system. 

The Levinge proposals were accepted, with some modifi- 
Cataons. -"ihe Circle Orficer thus became vhne - long=sought -adminis— 
trative link between the District Collectors and representatives 
Omani mMbse culliene ym Nhe represenvavives, “vie "Otner halt vor sthe 
equation, were presidents of the reformed local-government coun- 
Cis lnm bakailily saccep ting the proposal, \the  Chter secretary 
vO the Government..of Bengal defined the officer's role in these 


terms: "His primary function will of course be to watch over and 





guide (rather than to inspect and control) the presidents in 
Tice wOLtrctaie business. ~It will be for him to establish 


friendly relations with the presidents, and to deal with them as 
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far as possible, in a personel manner and on a footing of equal- 


tt 


TGY. The Chief Secretary also appended a long list of functions 


"in respect of which he will be required to exercise supervision, 
and) torvact as the direct official superior of the presidents and 
his channel of communication with the higher authorities."+ 

inegexperiments (ook fimmeroots inethe opinion” okiboth 
academic and administrative observers. From the outset, the 
CinmeilenOriicerssplayed* ancactive role intimplementing thesvil= 
tages sel r-GovernmenteAer< ‘They helped form the unions themselves, 
then were responsible for sub-dividing them into éeléctoral wards. 
Circles Onimcers proved: instrumentalsin ald) phasessofsthe 
ellecthions andywere apparently equally activerin generalssuper= 
SMO Vicia me 1OS6. an indian scholar, N. Cs Roy, reports 
thatamMany mon—-Oorficials distrusted the Circle Officers, and 
wanted them reduced in number or the post abolished. Roy dis- 
agreed. He concluded, "The agency of the Circle Officer is now 
essential for supervising purposes."¢ 

inithiss comment, he-was echoing aneorfilcialpopindiongon 
the Government of Bengal made in 1927. The Simon Commission 
(The Indian Statutory Commission of 1930) asked each of the pro- 
ViinceSsSstORprepareca report on the working of thesDyarchy «Reforms. 
The only complaint the Bengal provincial government had about 


"W 


1. Memo to Secretary to the Government of India, Home Depart- 
Memos No. I403P. March 19, 1913, in Md. Anisuzzaman, The Circle | 
NOtimlicern (Macca: Natwonal Tnstitute of Public Administration, 
1963), pp. 16-17. This volume gives a review of the Circle Of- 
mecers  pasibe and? presenvurole. 





ArgeNacesheChandra Roy, Rural Self-Government in Bengal 
(Umiivcrsury om Caleutca, 1936), p. Vill: 
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Circle Officers was that there were not enough of them. Union 
Boards could not be established faster because Circle Officers 
had= to be recruited in large numbers, “and new boards could only 
be started as the services of these officers become available." 
As intended by the Levinge Report, the Circle Officer was found 
to spend most of his time on tour, and was acting as "guide, phi- 
losopher and friend" to the Boards. Creation of the new post 
apparently was a classic case of a solution fitting a need. With- 
in eight years of their official recognition, the government pro- 
ecllaiamed=them an integral part of Béengal"s rural administration: 
MEhe Cirele -Officer*was' to be;“and has actually proved’to be an 


F : al 
important, perhaps an essential, feature of the whole system." 


A New System of Local Self-Government 


The Levinge Proposals and the Village Self-government Act 
Cie OOo Whakeghas toryamay Notrprepeatertseli, lath tamesstheresgare 
Someasteikinee parallels, -)The- Circle Officer was Supposed tctotpoth 
fili the bureaucratic gap in Bengal which resulted from the 
Permanent Settlement, and to provide enough supervision to ensure 
tHessuccesseofrlocal_ government... Likes Ripon; ther colonial silleader= 
Ship in this century looked to local institutions for the organ- 


inzational relief which was essential if government wished to 


meach thaenruralepeasanvey.” Ripon svintents howevers chadhbeen 


1. Government of Bengal, Appointment Department, Reforms, 
Report on the Working of the Reformed Constitution in Bengal, 


ior o ya(Calloubtannd929) ,Lpnlod. 
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frustrated in Bengal, partially because of changes in the origi- 
mel, (idl vene iGOBe = The Levinge Report explicitly recognized 
this, as noted above, but committee action undermined Levinge, 
in almost exactly the same fashion as it undermined Ripon. 

The Levinge proposals were designed to reverse the error 
it felt was imbedded in the Act of 1885; which "started local 
self-government at the wrong end." A three-tier system was again 
envisioned, but with primary responsibility located at the lowest 
level, resting with the new Union Panchayats. Unions should be 
mapped out in each district, on an average of ten to twelve 
square miles in size, and encompassing entire revenue mouzas 
(units). The members, five to nine in number, were to be two- 

| Ghirdsmeleecteds by “wards ..-The other third shoulld¥be appointed by 
the District Magistrate, to ensure membership of persons quali- 

| med Foedeéaiiwith the =panchayat's. judicial function.» -SimcetlLo— 
Cale Boardslabethe-subdivisional level had been foundVinerrective, 
they shouilld®be abolished. District Boards could not provide’ ade-— 
Quate supervision, however, so new boards should be constituted 
at the circle level (above the village but lower than the sub- 
GivalsvOni i perhaps av-the thana’ level, depending ont where» the 
circles were drawn up). The Circle Boards would be composed of 
fifteen members, two-thirds of whom would be elected by members 
Om une Union, Panchayats .from- among their’ numbers  The-other third 


would be nominated by the District Magistrate. Unlike the old 





scheme, Circle Boards would be bodies of control, and Union 


i, “See above, chapter IIL. 
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Panchayats would not be optional appendages of the District Board. 
The Union level councils were designed to be "the real working 
bodies." 

However, the Bill embodying these proposals was turned 
over to a committee, and as happened in 1883, the Act which 
emerged was significantly different from the Bill which entered. 
A Bill to give effect to the Levinge recommendations was prepared 
shortly after the Report's publication. When a new Lieutenant- 
Governor was appointed on 26 March, 1917, he found the Bill "on 
the stocks." A tour of his new charge impressed him with the 
unhealthy condition existing everywhere in the absence of any 
localeorganization.to. deal iwith+the problems, or act as “a link 
between the district administration. and the people." He.then 
proceeded to press for the Village Self-Government Bill, "of 
which he claimed to be the foster fatneeale SiPaSper tno tone 
accordingly introduced the Bill in 1918, then left to join Lloyd 
Georee'syCoalition Ministry-as UndersecretarysofsStatenfor India. 
thes tiswas chenatvurned:-over to -the.care of Sir Henry Wheelers 
WhHOReCmheChed Some, changesuinsate while in thesselect Committee: 
He was opposed to the sudden abolition of Local Boards at the 
subdivision (sub-district) level, and was therefore also opposed 
bouvnencreation.of-lLower.level Circle Boards: »Withathescreation 


of the new Union Boards, he felt the intermediate subdivisional 


in Shevineesneport = patlesneparar, U3. 


2. Government of Bengal, The Administration of Bengal Under 
the Harl of Ronaldshay, 1917-1923 (Calcutta: Bengal Secretariat 











Press, 1922), p. 67. (The Earl's full name was Lawrence John 
Lumley Dundas.) 
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bodies would have more to do. Circle Boards would thus be super- 
fluous.? The recast Bill passed without other serious modifi- 
cation. 
| Heh paraiteliatoebhe  BililmoryloesmendsPheres = Undakel that 

first occasion, the Bill of 1918 was not»only passed; but/it was 
Chnromcednas welll, thesclearest* possible indication ofathenchanged 
temper of the times. Operation of the new system was definitely 
affected by the alterations made in the Select Committee, and in 
a “counter-Riponian" direction. Nevertheless, the Bengal Village 
Self-Government Act of 1919° was the progenitor of a new phase 
Hmcnaevexvensvon of rural-admindstration to thée-area-which 
Levinge found to be "administratively starved." 


ine Act@or-U919sin -operation.+ Union Boards ye ihe Village 
Self-Government Act initiated *the second major attempt by the 

Po ormmulsd TOncreave aenetwork of «self-governing bodies tint rural 
BengealeSeExXistingvagenezes, the Choukidari=panchayats Created by 
the Choukidari Act of 1870 and Union Committees created by the 
Local Self-Government Act of 1885 were abolished, and replaced 
bya newr body. “the Union Board (Articles? 2, 5.°and'6)2"" As )thi's 


acgrlonehadetbeen <anticrpaved= sinee+the’ publication or the BMevange 





ReEDORIG, mvnerUnTONn Committees that had been organized since 1916 


all were made coterminous with the Choukidari panchayats. Pan- 





chayati. unions had been- created in every district under the Act 


1. Roy, Rural Self-Government in Bengal, pp. 144-145. 
Ata NCtm Vey LILO Re Bengal’ Coder 


Bn Bhese=-Actseare discussedvinedetaid-in’chapter EV: 
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5) 
of 1870. They were intended each to cover a compact area of ten 
BO ewelvye Squarechmiles, with agpopulatiion of 6,0004t01 83000 peo 
plew) HUnwons did -not divide revenue; units, mouzas, and) where pos— 
Smbley weresgnot ythemseillves divadedsby swampsrorilargesrivers: 
hese ums ewene deemedupRopersioryune tUnionaBoards as welllveal— 
thoughsthey were to be first.examined to see if alterations were 
desis.” 

Hach Union Board was tobe composed of not less than six 
norcemore.than nine =members, the exact number being fixed by the 
provineial.government. Not more than one-third of the members 
Gould besnominaved,.guaranteeing.at least. a two-thirds -elected 
majorioy. »~Neominatved members .were,.toibe chosen.by.~the District 
Magistraves).bElectLoniwas to.be,by all males over twenty-one in 
the union,whe-had paid.at.least.a,rupee.land<«tax,,and at, least 
another rupee tax assessed by the new Board or old Choukidari 
Daenchayat. .slhe.chairman of,the Union. Board. was,vto be elected 
from among its members. (Articles 6, 7 and 8.) 

The new unit was to have the combined duties and powers 
Ot cae stWwOnasencies (it: displaced.~ Primary Lunetions weskentoybe 
SUDeRVi Sd On.of the choukidars; maintenance .of ssanitation,and 
health conditions, maintenance of roads, bridges, and waterways; 


establishment and maintenance of schools and dispensaries, at 


i lnm addirion.togia C.nkoOyls.book already mentioned, ayre— 
IhiaiomSOURCe OLulacormMacLOnsabouL.one Act Of LOO 1S 2S.eG.. 


Hart's Self-Government in Rural Bengal (Calcutta: M..C. Sarkar 


eee a> 


dadwsonsnmel!I2/) a. henauthor-was) aimember. ofthe —.@.5., im Bengal. 


Although privately published, his book was intended to be a hand- 
book for officers involved in the operation of the new law. Not 
only is the Act presented as originally passed, it is also 
Uaorouchiy and authoritatively annotated. The information used 
avovemis trom an annotation on page 10. 
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156 
its discretion; and to supply information as needed to the Dis-— 
trict and Local Boards. (Articles 26-33.)+ In addition to re- 
ceiving grants from the higher councils, the Union Boards were 
wequired to levy a yearly union rate, at .a high enough levelvat 
| least to pay for its choukidars. The tax was to be on owners or 
occupiers of buildings. No more than eighty-four rupees could 
be assessed to any person. Anyone judged by the Union Board to 
be too poor to pay a half anna per month could be exempted. 
CAretaeiless 3i/eand-3i/.) 

Control of the Union Boards:.could be exercised in several 
Wyse SoenovedswLeyinge!s proposals forsthe-creatmonrorsanCarete 
Officer's post was given legal sanction and the primary obli- 
gation of the new officer was to guide the work of the Union 
Boards, and to be a link between the District Board, District 
Meicitsitieates~ and! thesthana police .oKach) Circle Offacerywasepur 

ii Ccharees Or CWwOLOrsmore thanas, comprising) twenty-Tiverorsmore 
unions.° Under the Village Self-Government Act of 1919 he was to 
seer that proceedings of the Union Boards were in conformity with 
the law, and he could be delegated further powers by the District 


Board. -District Magistrate.) orpthe Local. Board, (Articles, 5i1=53:) 





Books; proceedings, and records should be open at all times to 


the chairmen of either superior board and to Commissioners or 





ime teatSeGi secret lions Pthevprovancialsgovernments couldvaliso 
select two or more members of Union Boards, and constitute a 
MMmOMEbeMeh rors Unions Courts topury. ajwide) varidety-oheminor of= 
HOMSS wiLNes=up FO Rs. 25.00) could be levied and derauliters 
Semtwcoms aime foresevenodays pa(Articless65 ,~/72sands/ 3a) 


2. Hart, Self-Government in Rural Bengal, p. 6. 
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Lb? 
District Magistrates. 

Control of the Union Boards differed from the Act of 1885 
in other respects than the Circle Officer's role. Article 58 
gave the District Magistrate the authority to suspend any order 
Orhach Of a Union Board, on =the’same grounds as did the Act of 
1885: that such act or resolution might cause injury or annoyance 
VOT thes puUbiiie. = or= lead to *atbreach of -the»~peace, “Lhe dirterence 
Heche NeEts=ts “lathe added provision that “the "District rBoard 
MEM arksO=bie=a contravening authority. 

Creation of Union Boards was another innovation of the 
Kevanee Report accepted in the Village - Selt=Government “Acul Lhe 
keyangeesReport intended -to-open®a néw era in local “government ® by 
esivabllishing=vital new representative bodies -at thetuniton’ level* 
HwWeseswerentO.besthe primary units of rural administravaony the 
base on which higher authorities would build. Extensive respon- 
sibility and finances were to be entrusted to them. With modifi- 
cations, these were the concepts behind the operation of Union 
Boacdss#until- their -dissolutdon? in’ 1959." "Judged @rigidily by these 
Calreicia., Lhe experiment would be proneouncedta’ failure. »ASmore 
detailed consideration of the Boards' operation, however, partial- 
invMofrsevs this harsh~conelusion. 

One point to be noted about Union Boards was the fact 
that they were established at all. The Union Committees re- 
commended by the Local Self-Government Act of 1885 were never 
-very widespread, despite recurrent official commendation. During 
the years just prior to the new Act, local organizations had 


undergone rapid growth. In 1904, there were only fifty-eight 
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Union Committees in Bengal. By the beginning of 1917, the num- 
per ehadweitsen to 156, and: by the end of that year to 198: By the 


time the Village Self-Government Act of 1919 was passed, there 





were 383 Union Committees. Within two years of the Act's passing 
the number had ainereased sharply, to 2,000.7 Before 1919 these 
were all nominated bodies, but their increase showed interest on 
the part of the provincial government. However, until the mid- 
1930's establishment of the Union Boards was actively opposed 

by the nationalists, who saw them as merely another way for the 


British to impose fresh taxes. Establishment was further impeded 





by the periodic absence of a Minister of Local Self-Government 
from 1924-1927 due to nationalist opposition to the dyarchy pro- 
posals. Some progress was made even during that period, however; 
by 1927 approximately one-third of the province had the new 
Boards. The number jumped to two-thirds by 1930, and was close 
to four-fifths by mid-1940. All areas of rural East Bengal had 
Untiions Boards: jon the eve of the Second World War. Using as. a base 
the figure of 6,748, the number of unions created under the old 


Choulkiidart \Panchayat Act ofr 18/70, Table 6:1 gives an indicavion 





Omer hnelirave toftvadvance:ror Union; Boards in Bengal. The province 

| 
thus’ had fone:ofirthe, most: ccomplete: systems ‘of Local self-government 
on) therssubcontinent..~ At the time of) the Simon; Commission Report, 


Bengal was recognized as a leader in this respect, along with 


1. Roy, Rural Self-Government, pp. 143-144; The Adminis- 
tration of Bengal Under the Earl of Ronaldshay, p. 67; Govern- 











ment of Bengal, Report of the Administration of Bengal, 1921- 
1922 (Caleutta: Bengal Secretariat Press, 1929), p. 82, para. 
EDO). 
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tablished in 1870 were definitely unpopular, even though they 


E5)S) 


Table 6:1 


imerease: im Union Boards in Bengal 
Undermtthne Nepront O19 


Year Number of 
Union Boards 


1927 2,874 
1930 4308 
£933 WeiOa 
IES SHE 5,046 
1940 Fan 26 
source: Government of Bengal, Appointments Department, 


henorms, Report on the Working of ‘the Reformed Constitution Aan 


Bengal, 1921-27, p. 65 (1927 figure); Tinker, Foundations of 
Local Self-Government in India, Pakistan and Burma, p. 200 


———— 








the United Provinces and Madras.t 


A second point to be noted about the Union Boards was 
evidence of their popularity. No local governing body in modern 
MUS TOImperhaps. for all of history, (had actually, been te= 


ceived with any enthusiasm. Choukidari Panchayats first es- : 


iMeolndian Starurory Commission, il, p. 9 3062 
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were to be found throughout the province. Union Committees, 


where formed, were most often met with indifference. However, on 





the basis of a slowly expanding franchise (2,570,800 eligible 
voters in 1932-33; 5,436,808 in 1939-40) increasing numbers of 
people were, involved in the electoral. process. ~After the. Cireile 
Officer subdivided unions into wards, and prepared electoral 
polls, candidates could present themselves to the public. Usual- 
ly every ward was contested. Voting interest was high; a turn- 
out of 80-85 per cent was common. + Bye 94.0 eas totads ior "5, 992 
persons held seats on Union Boards, indicating that nearly one 
hundred thousand candidates had sought election the previous 

2 


Weed Even ‘though; the total number voting) was) stald. comparative— 


iv ismemadk, jones response was) indicative. of ,genudme; interest ane the 





new local bodies. A new phenomenon, if not the new era hoped 
norebye vaes Levinge Report, had entered the political sicene;: 
"The interest of the people in local elections has turned out 
for sometime to be immense. The Bengalees are now impregnated 
3 


Westie pOdait ics! 


A brief survey of the tasks performed by the Union Boards 





Se olSOsnsteUuciive.  Responsibailaty,s for hiring. and paying 





IP ROVeg Wuica Loe h--Government., “p. ~l50.9% Pnery 1932. eceetorad 
figure is from the same source. 








2. Government of Bengal, Resolution Reviewing the Reports 


53. The 1940 electoral figure is from the same source. 


3m ROY .o Rural Self-Government), p. 25. 
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Leal 
choukidars was made compulsory by the 1919 Village Self-Govern- 
ment Act and performance of this obligation occupied much of the 
tame and reseurces of the Boards. Various welfare activities 
could be taken up optionally upon a two-thirds vote of the mem- 
pers. “Keproed™=rangse vor such activities was an fact "carried out 
by the Boards, although with varying degrees of emphasis. Water 
| supply received a great deal of attention, showing responsiveness 
| to an intense village need. Roads, bridges and waterways within 
| ueruUntonewere Yalso "usually “administered by =the Boards.) Et “is 
MMAreres tInemrO note that “im both “or these activities’, indivadual 
Ward members splayed “an active "role in-bringing-forth projects , 
and that the Union "Board prepared an overall scheme ‘for approval 
Dyehteher authorities. Sehools were also established and main-—= 
tained, and various types of "preventive" sanitation measures 
Carried Out ; 

Finances were a primary stumbling block to the further 
evolution of-Union Boards’ as "municipal “agencies. “"Auvomative ‘re- 
vieMucHCane Fon lv trom =the Choukidarin cess. “Both ari weltare. cess 


and ocamcrsmrron ey rs trLCcy Boards! were ery "to the “discretion of, 





the Boards concerned. Bengal enjoyed a period of prosperity 


during Enos “of the 920s and part’ of the 1930"s and “revenue 





from these two sources was adequate to permit Union Boards to 
undertake projects in ~all the areas’ mentioned -" Nevertheless, 
close to half the revenue always went toward payment of chouki- 
-dars and dafadars and the total amount available to the average 


Union Board at the peak of prosperity, for all purposes was only 
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Rs. 200,000. In effect, Union Boards remained an experiment; 
they were provided with just enough powers and finances to become 
muntietpalities in microcosm. 

Judged in this context alone, the first twenty years of 
Union Board operation were somewhat more of a success. Undeni- 
ably, the total effect of two decades!’ efforts were far from 
revolutionary. ~Bengal still lacked an effective system of rural 
administration, including local government as an integral ele- 
ment. Too little funds, too little attention, and perhaps too 
little thought had been devoted to the basic needs of a primary 
unit of rural government. But what had been clearly determined 
by the experiment was that the union was an appropriate level 
hom Hocalysovernmentiingthesprovince, thataproperiysconstivuted 
agencies could attract enthusiasm from their constituents, and 
taatelocadl leadership had=the wntverest and. capacity for.executing 
ag Heastathesrudiments ofatrucumunicupalt functions. 

Local Boards. The Decentralization Commission and the 
eva neesReporty sanimated bythe, spirit of ;Ripen, and movedeby the 
HOrcevoOn navionalism, sought to collapse)  the-distance between 
mubewmand «mulled, ) Andethey bothafoundethatvwnowhere. was-the.dis— 
vanee greater than the outer regions of Bengal. <A vital prop in 
their scheme was therefore the devolution of government activity 
PeOMpUweSshastoric=payot atathe-district.<tomra, location somewhere 
below the subdivisional (subdistrict) level. In addition to ‘the 


PbUCCAUCraArICancChenor Circle rORfieceRr, sthereswasstorhavesbecnma 


i-riMker ss Houndabwons Of Local Seln-Govecumemby pa OS. 
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locus of representation in the agency of a Circle Board. How- 
emer, pwhilemthenCirele Ofrficermwas sanctioned) otherCirele Board 
was not. Nor was the old Local Board at the higher subdivisional 
level given additional powers. 

Lhetconsiequencestiof ithenchangesinether Bi lirofrehoLéapore 
ibs wlogicalatruitey Lviproved impossible to “vitallize" say body. 
| whieh was totally dependent on the District Board’ for funds; and 
which had few useful functions to perform. Finances and author- 
ity were both too meager to be divided three ways. Union Boards 
at the lowest level soon developed the habit of bypassing the 
imverncdiary Local Boards ,and*déealing ‘directly owith’ the District 


Board sve lhnes Village sel f=Government (Act +of L919 Sdid not correct 





vine defect s=which®had!sapped-= the life ofvearlier* local *Boards% 


al 


Locale Boards consequentily silowly “died out. In 1938, for ex- 


ample, the Department of Public Health and Local Self-Government 
(a combination adopted from English practice) reported: 


With the gradual development and expansion of the system 
of Union Boards throughout the province, the idea that 
Local Boards, with their present limited powers and re= 
sources, Have outlived their utility as intermediary in= 
Stmvuctons in the schemerofr Localyself-government ohad 
hasu Ween Cainine ecround, and during |the year under re— 
port, Several: District Boards moved government;to abel= 
Poh wwocal Boards in their jurisdiction. 


1. There were 84 such boards at the time. By 1940, the num- 
ber had dropped to 70. The Local Boards' membership in 1940 con- 
sisted of 766 elected members and 426 nominated members, includ- 
IMewObeOrruedals. | 








2,ue bengal, Department oflJHealth and= Local Self-Government, 
Manvcior iCilrculars and Orders Relating to Local Bodies in| Ben- 


galls vol. Te (corrected up to 1938) ,(Calcutta: Bengal Secretariat 
Bresse 1 O40) pw 4. | 
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Even in full failure, the Local Boards' operations war- 
rant passing mention. Of course, it is instructive to note why 
they faited——-the*= unwillingness of District Boards voluntarily to 
delegate authority; their jealousy of the more affluent Union 
Boards, "whichein turn= led) the Union Boards oreo straight to.the 
District Boards for aid. Surprisingly, there is even something 
YOu bemlearned from their limited sphere of activities: Member- 
ship to the Local Boards was chosen by openvelectiion. FAs im 
uae Case= Om Union’ Boardsethesetelections) were hotily= contesved; 
revealing desire to participate in even relatively unimportant 
Local -instatvutions.: Alsoj’ these elections encouraged’ a” trend 
that was becoming increasingly noticeable in the inter-war years. 
The election wards for the Local Boards were individual thanas, 
adding new dimensions to the traditional police units. (Health 
Committees were also established by Subdivisional Officers ona 
thana basis.) Once elected, members chose their own chairmen, 
iMwolleor-Kast Bengal. The. Boards were also’ responsible =for pre—- 
paring a Public Works scheme for the whole subdivision, which 
was) Ssenv- to the District Board for-approval.”~Locail Boards +did 
not sink from view without leaving a mark on the Province's poli- 
cca wevolurs on”. 

DitstrieteBoards. *~Failure of °the Local” Boards reinforced 
the relative failure of the reforms, despite the few positive 
macvors. indicated: for thes lower-Boards." The fault lay morevdn 
weak logic than weak will. Not only were Local Boards left in- 
PACE OUbaGAeEDAstrelecro Boardmwas nov.Strippedvof authority. As 


has been heavily emphasized, a prime goal of the Levinge Report 
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was to correct the mistake it perceived in the 1885 Local Self- 
Govyerunent wAct. chhalluresofy local institutionsstosthrive was 
attributed to the attempt to start local government from the top 
down--from the district level down to the union level. The cir- 
elle system was proposed specifically to reverse that situation. 
The 1919 Village Self-Government Act only partially accepted the 
Keovensenpcoposal. Bineeirects it wastal moditication ofuthe. old 
system rather than the introduction of a new system. The lowest 
tier (the union of villages) was reorganized to make it more ef- 
fective; the middle tier (at the subdivisional level) was left 
imvuaces WaLechvledetoyltsagradual vdisappearance;s the third, tier 
€litwiche- district) was alteredvintits compositions tbut  heftawith 
lS eauUchOrluy UunimparlredsonThemresultawas opposite from the 
hopes of the Levinge Report. "In all provinces except Assam," 
reported the Simon Commission, "the most important unit of self- 
Government in arural areas is the | Disitrict Board." Pe am yen, 
Chesdistrict in Bengal under dyarchy «was .further»enhancedein its 
DOSPuULOnSFasethe primary wunit sof \administration. 

Disrrmeveboards  bitossomed underathesheforms s+yevnumipthen, 
the Boards closely reflected their ancestry, the District Road 
Committees created under the District Road Cess Act of 1871. 

Bua ide and maintaining roads preoccupied District Boards untal 
weliniatostae 1920's s5.Then a variety of other activities came 


to the fore. Medical relief, sanitation and education bulked ever 
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larger in yearly budgets. For example, comparing the period from 
1917-1920 with the period from 1924-1927, expenditure on communi- 
cation (roads) dropped by over rupees three ene. In the same 
time periods, expenditures for medical purposes went from under 
rupees seven and one-half lakhs to over rupees eleven lakhs, and 
public health from under rupees two lakhs to nearly three and 
one-half eters. Expenditure by District Boards on education 
and public works was Rs. 11,845,811 in 1923; Rs. 14,349,155 in 
1929, and Rs. 16,263,527 in 1937.3 By 1940, the Government of 
Bengal was warning the District Boards about neglecting communi- 
cations in favor of welfare activities. ' 

"Whatever may have been the cause," reported the Govern- 
ment of Bengal to the Simon Commission, "there has been a remark- 
able change for the better in the attitude of the people toward 
public health, and a great advance in the work done by the Public 
Healt Department. ya: i. WheneDistrict Health Officers were 
first appointed in 1920 and 1921, District Boards which were re- 
quired to pay half of their salaries, were inclined to regard 


them as expensive luxuries. They are now welcomed everywhere."2 


1. A lakh is equal to 100,000 rupees. For dollar equiva- 
lency, see above, chapter II, p. 44, footnote 3. 
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The "remarkable change" does not seem hard to explain. The Re- 


forms were working as planned. Local self-government and the 


il 


welfare departments~ were transferred to the care of such capable 





monma seis SA kine Zz hulle nag@mand {Sir Surendra Nath’ Banerji) “At 
the same time, District Boards began electing their own chairmen 
Ore“ WlalS= pi ahiekste, time,“ and contained an elected majority as well. 

the combination was sufficient to broaden the scope of District 
| Board activity. 

While the Boards increased the variety of their activities, 

Boney Coulldynet sigeniricantlysincreasentheirrextenvs Asvinethe 
| case of Union Boards, the District Boards were severely handi- 
capped financially. Their primary source of revenue was the tra- 
Gtpdona lh iilanGd cess .sesineer fixing “theacess iwas accostly sprocedure 
ale stayed at the isiaame lhevyeletoralong vperiods .mobis tric raBoards 
could Navebinereased -the-pubiie.works -cess, butedidenot often 
Choosiesvondo.sio.=s That, leit. them with a static, imelastichyearly 
revenue. For example, the combined total spent on education 
and public works in the years 1923 and 1927 (noted above) showed 


an increase of Rs. 4,417,716. Land cess revenue in the same 


i ‘Public Health, Medical, Education, (Registration, Agri— 
culture sand Industries, Excise, and Public Works: These were 
grouped and regrouped under various Ministries. 





PR NCiMalthyen tasks piIlraebace began spor sO) the Act rong moO 
In 1916, a non-official was appointed Chairman of the Murshidabad 
DiStruere Board in place of \the District Magistrate=-—the first 
vimes that the option to do so ‘had been exercised since the Lecal | 
Self-Government Act of 1885 was passed. Murshidabad and four 
other Boards were then given the right, in 1917, of electing 
their own chairman. Since the “experiment was followed by no 
disastrous results," the privilege was expanded to fifteen more 
Boacdswa a SlO20 sand tolthe remaining »Boards anel92i%. (Levinge 
Reports Upeuo 3icy) 
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year increased by only Rs. 16906886 3H4 Only large scale govern- 
ment grants permitted the Boards to implement their expanded pro- 
grams. District Boards had more authority, and desire to use it, 


BMAME yearly elacomnes COU LSUpPpOrtE ¢ 


Conetwsston 


By the time of Pakistan's formal independence, the broad 
contours of its political structure were well established. So 
also were some of the greatest problems of political development. 
Line thirst parvitvon Of Bengal’ in) 1904% set -insmotionemany=1m— 
portant events which helped give shape to the future province of 
Fast Pakistan. "Once cracked" a Bengali intellectual says of 


the=tinst partition, “a glass can never be completely mended 


: 2 j , 3 
again." Bengal indeed was never again the same and neither was 


the indian Empire. To predominantiy Muslim East Bengail,~ the 
tasve was first given of separate’ geographical and’ political 
existence. For the Hindu-dominated area, the taste was indel- 


5 
aloe Tor thesBritishs *the-fhullvecostyvor* political nestect (was 


im Sinker, HOoundatlons ‘of Local Selr-Governments sp.= 17 ie 
2. satyesh Chakrabarty in personal conversation with the 
aurhor, “Durham, Ns -C., May 1966" 


Ss. eMustims were suspect’ to the British’arter the Mutiny “and 
also were slow to adopt Western language and habits. As a con- 
sequence, both Hindu and Muslim areas of Bengal were dominated 
by a handful of English bureaucrats and a large number of Hindu 
lower officials: "A hundred years ago, the Musalmans [sic] 
MOnOpOlUZed ali ithe important offices Of State.” The! Hindus” ac- 
@Cepved with thanks such crumbs as their former conquerors 
dropped from their table, and the English were represented by a 
few factors and clerks. The proportion of Muhammadans to Hindus 
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Muhammadan can hope for any post above the rank of porter, mes- 


169 
driven home. Once a new government was made responsible for the 
rural divisions, the problems were revealed in full detail. 

The Levinge Report was instrumental in documenting the 
detail and suggesting solutions for the "administrative starv- 
avlonuawhiichy it mroundsto: be thercore lorethe areavisldmrriculties. 
The actions which followed the report established permanent pre- 
Cedentatom rurali hast oBengal, inextricably combining orthodex 
district administration with local self-government. The utility 
of the new Circle Officer post was demonstrated, and the three- 
vkcrEsSySvemmor.electedelocal councils ,OfirsteinstituvedY inn 3885), 
was given vigorous reinforcement. Local self-government in the 
dvarechy period) became firmlyvestablished, in form and concept, 
asmpert Of the system of rural administration inherited by Hast 
Pakistan. 

ine Levange Report authors and the Act. of W919 \es— 
wabiashed seme of the concepts. and even the nomenclature which 


ace round im contemporary Hast Pakistan. The District revained 


is now less than one-seventh. The proportion of Hindus to Euro- 
peans 1s more than one-half; the proportion: of Musalmans to Euro- | 
pecans as less than one—Tourteenth. The proportion of the race 
Which a century ago had the monopoly of Government, has now 

fallen to less than one-twenty-third of the whole administrative | 
Doody “Mads toe, in the gazetted appointments, where the distri— 
button ot patronage is closely watched. In the less conspicuous 
office establishments in the Residency Town, the exclusion of 
Musalmans is even more complete. In one extensive Department 
tne wouner day iC was: discovered that. there was not a single em- 
plover “who could read the Musalman dialect; and, in fact, there 
is now scarcely a Government office in Calcutta in which a 


senger, filler of ink-pots and mender of pens." W. W. Hunter 
The Indian Musalmans (Lahore: Premier Book House [1871], 1964), 
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LG 
predominance despite the intention of Levinge and of Ripon before 
him. The attempt by Ripon to move meaningful authority down to 
auekcasite the Subdivasional evel, in the Local, Boards, was 
thwarted; the attempt by Levinge to move authority lower yet to 
approximately the thana (or county) level, in the form of the 
Guncle Board, uwas, also thwarted. The concept of a union of yval— 
iaSsas: asvueruine point tor local “councils rather vhan thes yval— 
lage itself was inaugurated in the Chaukidari Act of 1870 and 
fully validated and reconfirmed by the Act of 1919, but the at- 
MeMpiey wOrmaker ate The=meaninge ful: locus” of rural’ authority ianvvo— 


cal government was not achieved. 
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RURAL DEVELOPMENT AS RURAL RECONSTRUCTION 


Introduction 


Ssinee Partition there have beén several major attempts to 
achieve the rural local reform.which eluded governments in the 
Colomiaiwoeritods ln part these consist of the -innovatiionsiain fland 
BemoOrtimeand tasrieultvure referred to in earlier chapters) [andaiim the 
Convinued avvempt ito make cooperative societies major instruments 
On - rural transformation. There have been other innovations as 
weld, Petiearsid andsthey- especially retlect.,a.complex po lendsot 
poals, functions and organizational devices. What they have in 
common is the desire to move the locus of government beyond its 
MESGFORmNC plvOLy av the Gistricv., and an evolutionary development 
WhCh stretches back into the period of colonial rue. 

One reason for the institutional complexity of the post- 
Partition experiments is their infusion with the social-movement 
characteristics of community development. Community development 
emerged concurrently with other efforts in the early decades of 
wAeNicentumy to reach village life. In the absence of other ef= 
Geetive channels to the village, the ethos of participative re- 


organization asserted a strong and enduring impact. 
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G2 
Community development is one of the most perplexing as- 
pects of Pakistan's development effort. Amorphous in concept, 
anomalous in organization, it is the enigma of the development 
process. There is no precise way to define its boundaries analy- 
tically; and it is frequently exotic in technique and adminis-— 


; Stee Sacre als 5 
tration. Definitions are numerous” and governments on occasion 


label certain activities "community development." Yet reality ex- 


ceeds the definitions and community development precedes the con- 
temporary projects which have borne its name. In Pakistan, com- 


munity development is a term applied to a social movement which 


is intended to transform the economic and social conditions of the 


GUcake populations As-such, it fits in with aewellivestablished 
pattern of rural development. Still, its course overlaps similar 
phenomena, and classification is of necessity subjective. The 
cooperative societies movement and even the Agricultural Develop- 
ment Corporation could fall within its purview and, indeed, are 
products in part of the same broad stream. The specific content 


of these latter projects edged them away from their movement 


ik Ybieiitiish colonials administrators) sat -a conterence in Cam= 
bridge in 1948 defined community development as a "movement to 
promote better living for the whole community, with the active 
Derbucipavvon and If possible on the initiative of the community, 
DU ta niOtS. ometath ves Ss nov forthcoming geby  vhe usiesof techni-— 
que [sic] for arousing and stimulating it in order to secure its 
active and enthusiastic response to the movement." Cited by 
T. R. Batten, Communities and Their Development (London: Oxford 
University Press,[1957] 1964), p. 1. Batten's volume opens with 
MiCmnovenemyavnat eit ails: Giitticult, toms tate lorienhly, syet. vade— 
quately, what community development is. There is no precise and 
generally accepted definition." His review of concepts and 
techniques is a useful one, and it is found in libraries through- 
out Pakistan. 
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tendencies into narrower realms of credit supply and agricultural 
stimulation. But apart from the labels attached by observers, 
andmathe degree om dedication toxa proselityzing “movement sethos, 
community development is just a variant of the more general at- 


tempt to bring effective change to the countryside. 


The wrieins OT Rural Reconstruction 


As noted, the origins of community development long ante- 
date Partition. In South Asia community development is frequent- 
ly known as "rural reconstruction," a term which may well have 
originated with Rabindranath Tagore, who first began thinking of 
BEIheUcturinge traditional» village life beforesthe turnsofethe 


twentieth century. In 1922 he established the Institute of Rural 


Reconstruction at«his family's compound in West! Bengal» at Srineke-| 


ton and nearby Santineketan. His experiment involved cooper- 


atives of various types, and a reformed education system. Another 


common? label in) South Asiaciss"villagesuplift;icwhiehrseems_to 


have originated with F. L. Brayne's experiment at Gurgaon dis- 


Tisketm Punjab in) the 1920's.+ Asa young District Oriicer she used 


bis auvhority., (onshis,owneinitiatives, toebring many government 


Services to bear on the problems of village conditions. He 


Moe Lthe stern valhace Uuplaitft apparently, first, appeared, in 
Deiivedne srayne ise Village, Uplift inelindia, publishedyinel92 (yan 


Allahabad at the Pioneer Press for Brayne's Rural Community Coun- 


Chimay Gurseaons —Thes5,000 original copies: disappeared gquilckily 
and a second edition was published as The Remaking of Village 
India (London: Oxford University Press, O29 ex 
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| evolved a detailed plan for enlisting the enthusiasm and partici— 
pation of the village population in totally re-ordering their way 
of life; his plan had elements which many other experiments 
adopted, including the idea of a special cadre of worker-catalysts 
whom he called Village Guides. Neither Tagore's nor Brayne's ex- 
periments flourished without the continued attention of their 
founders, but the example remained influential. 

In the 1920's and after, there was a flurry of community 
development experiments. Some followed the example of Tagore, 
and attempted a privately-initiated movement for rural reform. 
Gandhi's "Back to the Village" movement is the most famous of 
these,* buGethere wererothers such aseSpencer i Deahatehs, an Ameri— 
Calamnissmonaryawho Spent much ot ihis (life sonosuchtarproyect at 
Martrundum, Travancore, South ietoaa Others were like Brayne's, 
ad hoc experiments by individual government officers in the I.C.S. 
A surprising-number of the experiments, both privately and public— 
| ivmundertaken, were in Bengal, perhaps asta result of the extreme 


Case Or  LURaIMCIsSinbesragsonmandustagnatlonrround theresa Dhe 


3 


pROVeeCus Of Tagore and Sir Daniel Hamiltvon- were in Bengal, and 


1. A useful and representative collection of his writings on | 
VES SUDJ/eCumecan besfound ineMiakerGandhi>,india of;my Dreams, 
(Ahmedabad: Navajivan Publishing House, 1947). 


2ommoce Spencer Di ehatch, EUpsrromsPoverty sin Rurailinindila 
(Bombay: Oxford University Press, 1932). | 





Somewheaproject OfestresDantel Hamiltonmingthe 1920's aiihus= 
PeAavesathe Vidilosyneratier nature of therearly; private inatiatives 
in community development. This too was essentially an effort to 
inaugurate change through cooperative societies, educational 
facilities, and a general effort to "awaken" the village through 
self-sustaining initiatives. In this case, the attempt was made 
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Gandhi's influence was pervasive, even penetrating the outer 
reaches of rural East Bengal. Members of the 1.C.S. in Bengal 
SuCchease Nee Khan and iioM. Nurannaba Chaudhuri “sponsored pro— 
jects in the 1930's as Subdivisional Officer of Brahmanbaria and 
Comlecvor OL Bogra, repectively™ 

Maverssieveral decades. OF experiments. “community, develop— 
ment was accepted by government. While the records of this AEtT onl 
acerminmnnped, whey andiecate the inherent drrricultLes* in adaprvine 
mae ethos, and institutions Of a~soctal movement to the ethos and 


mstvivucions of a centralized and compartmentalized bureaucracy. 





In 1935, the Central Government allocated money to the 
pLOvVaNnees On a matching basis, for the géneralvpurposes of vil= 
lage improvement. Bengal responded in 1938 by establishing a Ru- 
Pal Reconstruction Department. Presumably because of his ex= 


perience in’ Bogra, T.2.M. Nurannabi Chaudhuri was named its first 


director. This marked formal acceptance of the community develop- 
ment ethos as a legitimate part of government. 


However, the acceptance was shortlived. The idea of 


entirely upon the estate of its organizer, who was zamindar over 
three islands in the Sundarbans (the large swampy forest near Cal- 
Cltta which is. the lair of the fabled Bengal Tiger). His” estate, 
known as Gosaba, was also the laboratory for his financial the- 
ories which included issuing his own currency, known as the Gosaba 
rupee note. For this and other useful information on community 
development in South Asia, with special emphasis on Bengal, see 
H.S.M. Ishaque, ABC of Rural Reconstruction (Dacca: East Pakistan 
Government Press [1945] 1959) Isahque was impressed by the Gosaba 
experiment and adds the assurance that "Sir Daniel was a success- 
ful and leading businessman of the country and was not mad" (p. 
tp aviswaquchhimsele waswan LiCcSisoritcer in -Bengalawhorsvarted 
a development project, and was subsequently Director of Bengal's 
Department of Rural Reconstruction. 
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rural reconstruction as part of government was severely criticized 
quiry Committee (the Rowlands Committee) 1944-1945. This Re—- 
HOkUeewhLchahassocen sci ted abovesingregzard to.zamindarl abolivion 
and the efficacy of Union Boards, presented its own version of a 
development program which did not include a Department of Rural 
ReEConsiiructr1on. ~The conflict of ideas represented in the Enquiry | 
Committee Report is a little known but important. capsule insight | 
into problems arising from imbedding community development into | 
Orvnodox rurainwadministrataon. .The Committee began, its enquiry, 
with the premise that "the main emphasis in the activities of 
Government henceforward will be in the development field and di- 
meeved. tO, the, full urvlisation of the, material and, human ESOUROES, 


of the Province ,"+ a view compatible with rural reconstruction. 


It similarly perceived the critical problem of development to be 





neglect of the villages, arising from an inadequate and compart-— 
mentalized system of rural government. The authors of the Row- 
lands Report shared with proponents of rural reconstruction the 
imtention. of bringing effective government services to the iso-= 
laveds valdiace population. | However, it, differed. sharply, on the 
meanisce q hUral. reconstruction, is mot) TO Our mind, a, separate 
ACAVETC Ve Om Government. Uti 1s tae, funetion’. ..., Or the) end re— 
Suu On, CAC actaviitaes Of. the, several, Nation Buriding Deparvu= 
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ments. ' Lip aContesnules): 





Report of the Bengal Administration Enquiry Committee, 
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Gi 
LiMn OUraTUdsnemy. Lb) ts unsound to have a Director of 
Rural Reconstruction with a separate staff, parallel 
GO, DUG Wivh mMo control ever the representavives oF 
Ene cechmtcaledepartmenGs, and indeed, almost wholly 
mgdependent= on the Districr Oniiecer., With such 4@ 
Sie pup there shave been, as there were pound To be, 
nice LOMectaGeC@Omt like tS yOu) Uli SGie Clon. anGwact Om. 
ithe Report recommends disbanding the ministry in charge of com— 
munity development: "In the scheme which we have put forward there 
is no place for a separate rural reconstruction starr."¢ 
The "scheme" of the Rowlands Committee involves a reorgan- 
EZauLOM Oneotne se vrovince!s administravion: LO enhance its abslavy 
in developing Bengal, by which it meant both economic advance 
generally and "revitalizing" village communities. In addition to 
Strongly endorsing the Floud proposals to terminate the Permanent 
Settlement, the Rowlands proposals incorporated community develop- 
HNeMGelmr@ an Overall development plan.” The plan was quite de= 


| 
Vomlede nnesisience,, Luscalled Lor the: coordinavion of adil de- 


velopment activities by the civil service hierarchy, and the cre- | 
ation Of effective local government to absorb these services. The) 
scheme called for a provincial level Development Board to advise 
une Cabinet on a Proyvinelal Development Policy to be implemented 
by ene nation-building technical istatffs, working, under the direct 
authority of the administrative service. There would be develop- 
Mem plans «prepared. also by cach Distriey and Cirele Officer). 

As their comments on the Rural Reconstruction Department Uae OIE 


the Rowlands Committee considered inter-agency conflict and the 


i Report Of whe Bengal Administration Enquiry Committee), 


fools para 60. | 
i 
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absence of coordination to be the central impediment to progress 
(apart from the weakness of rural administration generally). 
Other comments make their attitude explicit; 

We have provided a solution to that problem which is 

a regular source of friction--the integration of ad- 

Minis treaviyve wand technical start. .Hitherto, the at=— 

tempts of Government to reach the villager have not 

been particularly successful. We have constructed a 

ladder to bridge the_gap which should be both service- 

able and economical. 
The "solution" was to make the District Officer the undisputed 
Head of Government in the Districts, having operational control 
over the technical staffs. The "ladder" refers to the recommend- 
abulonm, tO, 1nerease the Circle Officers in number to provide one 
for each thana, charging them directly with development duties, 
including control over technical staffs equivalent to their super- 
HOrs uc Muscreiteth Orr 1eers, and more particularily vo. encoumace 
the growth of Union Boards, "stimulating them to make use for 
themselves of the techniques and services made available by 
Government. © 

The Rowlands Committee did not abandon the concept of com- 

munity development: "No improvements will be lasting unless the 
Villager himself comes to understand and feel the want of them. 
ineswnore actively He participates in Rural Reconstruction, the 


quicker and better will be the results."2 Rather, it seeks to 


i7COLDORaALe rural reconstruction, Into a. coordinated and routine 


1. Report of the Bengal Administration Enquiry Committee, 
1944-1945, p. 36, para. 87. 
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aspect of the government's operations in the mofussil. Ultimate- 
ly the plan depends on effective coordination of government re- 
Sources whi chuiwas: waewed vals) possible monly bye the™ Distriet: Col 
lectorate, and impossible by a separate Department of Rural Recon- 
SLrUCcr Hone and, ony thea successhuls operation of, the’ lowest? devel or 
local self-government councils: "We visualize these [Union] Boards 
as becoming definitely amore active agent in the development work 
Hoh Mn whewactivaltLes” theysundervakesand-ine their? influence on | 
Valekanetitinen:. 8). -aWer proposer To -strenethen the’ Union Boards = so 
that they can become the basic unit of administration in the Pro- 
vinee."t 

The swift end of imperial rule after the Second World War, 
which the Rowlands Committee did not seem to anticipate, apparent- 
ly limited the implementation of the Rowlands proposals. The De- 
DektMent .OLenhuraie Reconstruction was disbanded’ but the rest oF 
the proposals seem to have made little immediate impact. Never- 
theless, this pre-partition episode involving community develop- 


ment has strone echoes in the years following independence. 


Rucalwnecons trulect von. sees Independence 


The years immediately following Partition in 1947 were 
Mmmbed werhathewatvenpos by Pakistan”s “leaders to create and ‘susi- 
Cain vem ruGimentis..Of Sstavenood, including the organs of ad= 


Minis rOM and political representation. While successful, to 


1. Report of the Bengal Administration Enquiry Committee, 
1944-1945, p. 35, para. 86. ee | 
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SEsuUipiovtss ney Gesree anesthe, former: pursud th, ensuring domestic. tean— 
quility and creating a national consensus proved more elusive. 
For a time, therefore, thoughts of local reform were sidetracked 
into the larger tasks of political and economic survival. The 
struggle to attain viability by the "nation-building" agriculture 
and cooperative departments have been described above. The broad- 
Greieproces's) of inumal plocal preform was -allowed for a,vame to lan= 
gush. peNeither rural reconstruction nor .local-csovernment. received 
MUCME Aven ctOnserhUrial preconsyreuction wasinno-:Longer sformally part 
Of thew eovernment local. self-government, continued in, reduced and 
low key fashion, along the three-tier system (two-tier, actually, 
as Local Boards were barely functioning) inaugurated in 1919. 

hocalvegovernment in decline. The status of Local govern— 
ment was underscored by an.analysis prepared after nearly a de- 
CadeRorteiadependence:. in lieu-+of .a.formal -commiks sion of enquiry, 
a report was undertaken by a senior member of the Local Self- 
Government Department. S. D. Khan's Note on Reorganization of 
Local Bodies in the Province! is an informed reflection of con- 
Giktdons Pinghast Pakistan swfirstsyears .Of-aindependence., Thearge— 
port was instigated by the Chairman of the Planning Board, while 
preparing the First Five Year Plan, who "advised the Cabinet 
thay eoheywShoudd notwinwany way try .to;supplant, bypass jor sSup- 


press" local.councils.< S. D. Khan noted the "present pitiful 








Government Press, 1957). The Report is dated October UCC Ss) IDE 
Khan is Deputy. Secretary of his department, which he entered 
ig Oie iy Ome arcigsl tO, 
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condition of neglect which has befallen the local bodies, in spite 


nd He attributes the ne-— 


Om Ghieirewoviern—sevienty. year= Old= history, 
slkecrs tor tucnon tand Loss’ of ancome due to Partition; and’ to the 
INCkLUs One Ome pacty=poOllt les = nto local affairs, whieh deters 
government officials from providing guidance and supervision to 
the councils. His own view of reform needs closely follow the 
Rowlands Committee recommendations, to which the report makes fre- 
quent reference. In keeping with Pakistan's emergence from co- 
ony to statehood, he adds that local councils should no longer 
be viewed as political and administrative training grounds, but 
instead as adjuncts of administration and instruments of state 
DOLVeys whey eshould-be~chansed to permit them a full” role in the 
new state. 

ine” Vitltege Arp Erogramme. “he warning Of uhe Planning 
Board Chairman and the suggestions of the Self-Government Depart- 
ment were well founded. When Pakistan turned to rural reform, 
Cmisting tocal™ councils were indeed bypassed. Instead, Pakisvan 
LevUIENeO TOMrUral weCOnS CFUCELON aS LtS primary “instrument OF 
mOsiLemiie  SOcLal ands ceeconomic change in the countryside. Under 
the more contemporary label of community development, the govern- 
ment in 1952 inaugurated the extensive and ambitious Village 
Agricultural and Industrial Development Programme (usually re- 


ferred to simply as Village AID). Although influenced by advis- 





Ors) and = financing from>the United States, Village AID was the 


: 
| 


high-water mark of an effort traceable to Gandhi, Brayne, Hatch 


i NOve Om heorsanizabion of Local Bodies in jhe Province, 
De Mg SEIZES So rei ae 
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and Tagore. 

The Programme originated in Pakistan as essentially a re- 
organization of agricultural extension techniques, in an attempt 
TOmunGmease serie cultural joroductivaty.. gdit.evolved quickly anto 
a full scale resurrection of community development, in an attempt 
to alter the basic social and economic "givens" of rural life. 
inp Sis hive Pakistand .Agcriculcural specialists «from sthe central 
Ministry of Food and Agriculture spent several months in the 
United States examining extension techniques. Their report ac- 
Comdingi-y was) -entatled Report on Agricultural Extension Workin 


thesUsA and -Reorsanization, of Extension aServiice «in Pakistan,~ and 


Was peinatiilvyodevetveds to the subject indicated by, ats title. 
However, a small part was also devoted to a philosophy of rural 
reconstruction (self-help, felt needs, etc.) and when the Village 
ATID See was established, it had expanded into a fully arti- 
culated plan for overall rural reform. In June 1962, the Govern- 
ment of Pakistan and the Government of the United States signed 


a project agreement and the Programme was officially launched the 


ih, 1GOVernmMent .Of Pakistan, sReport jon Agricultural Extension 





meyer readily available to the public. it was-_reprinted salong 
with other material in the Government of West Pakistan, Village 
AID Administration, Village AID, Some Articles and Reports 
(Lahore: West Pakistan Press, 1960). This too has become a 
scarce document. The group of specialists was headed by M. H. 
Sufi, Deputy Secretary of the central Ministry of Food and Agri- 
culture, and their recommendations are usually referred to as 

the Sufi Report. The foreword was written by H.S.M. Ishaque, who 
by then was Joint Secretary. in the Ministry of Food and Agri- 
eulture. : 


Poe Lieougch the linternatvtonal Cooperation Agency >, predecessor 
to the United States Agency for International Development. 
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following month. 

Ehemstarting point for the re=entry of rurail recon= 
struction was the extension agent. Under Village AID all exten- 
Sion activities of the nation-building departments in any given 
locattonewere tio betcentralizedhin aesinglerperson,fa Vaildage 
Level Worker, the obvious counterpart to the Village Guides and 
other village "catalysts" in the experiments by Gandhi, Brayne, 
and the erstwhile Bengal Department of Rural Reconstruction. 
Under Village AID, the Village Level Worker was designated the 
"spearhead" of the Programme. In addition to combining and co- 
Ondiinmat ine. Gechamealisemyaces, his duties included stimulation of 
new village organization, especially aeCouncil ofethiders. fhe 
Council together with, the =VillagewlLevel sWorkervwasintended to be 
ver primary (planningwagencysfortitseareay: Theselocal plans ,,oLf 
course, included cooperatives of various types. In combination, 
these and other measures would reorganize and revitalize the vil= 
lage and provide the base upon which the government and the state 
Couldeinvolve  thestrurall citizenry intnatvional progress. 

The village base was backstopped by an elaborate insti- 
tutional infrastructure. The Village AID Programme was designed 
to reorient the entire machinery of government for development 
ends, and originally was supposed to assume the status of a 
separate ministry at both the central and provincial levels, with 
special powers for coordination of government activities and with 
its own cadre of development personnel. New training institutes 
for the personnel were established, with the assistance of the 


Ford Foundation, and two Academies were projected as well, to pro- 
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vide Gbohermilevel tratning sand research. (The country eventually. 
was to be entirely subdivided into numerous new Development Areas, 
at approximately the thana level, under the supervision of De- 
velopment Officers, who in turn supervised the twenty Village 
Level Workers in each Development Area. Each Village Level Work- 
er was to be in charge of five villages, approximately five thou- 
sand persons. Provincial Directors completed the province—-level 
bureaucratic hierarchy, which was paralleled, ostensibly, py advis- 
Ory Coordinaving committees composed of Village AID personnel, re- 
presentatives of the nation-building departments and: advisors from 
the Unitedsstaves*aid- agency: 

The structure of Village AID reflected the goals and as- 
Sumptions of the Programme. The whole effort was motivated by 
twin goals of increasing the efficiency of government and increas-— 
ing the sense of self-reliance of the village population. "The 
basic concept of the Village AID Programme," says Pakistan's First 
hive! VeartP lan ye isttolprovidesa means by twhichotechnical and fi= 
nancial assistance from the Government can be used to draw forth 
tae resources Of Skill, energy and money which exists in the vil-— 
lages, to channel them into productive uses and to create means 
by whieh they can be progressively enlargea."t it. adds however, 
"The primary and basic element in the Village AID Programme is 
the concept of self-help. Far more important than the improve- 
Men ponPinivingescondiyions Gis .the jereationsor la feeling amongethe 


people that improvements have resulted from their own efforts 


1. Government. of Pakistan, Planning ‘Board, The First Five 
Year Plan 1955-60 (Karachi: Government of Pakistan Press, HOST ) , 
Dio MLE S 
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and that similar efforts in the future will bring even greater 


nt 


benefits. The Village AID Programme prepared its own Five Year 


Pian, swherenitepresenved its purpose in - détaill: 


(a) to raise rapidly the productive output and real 
HOACOMe WO vane villager by bringing to ham: the 
help yor modern’ techniques -of farming, “sanitation 
and health, co-operatives, cottage industries, 
Suierre 


(o) to multiply the community services available in 
Lure vereas such as schools dispensaries, health 
Cen respenospi talls .MSourcesior- pure water supply, 
eves, thereby increasing the national assets; 


(CQ) Sto ereate a spirit of self=—help, imitrative, 
leadership and co-operation among the villagers 
Which may become the foundation- of an iandepen— 
dent, healthy and self-perpetuating economic, 
Political, cavie and social progress; 


(d) to create conditions for a richer and higher 
Pare vhrouch soclal aetivittes, including ce- 
Creavitonadl, hactilities., both Tor men and women: 


(e) to co-ordinate the working of the different De- 
partments of the Government and to extend their 
activities into the villages by providing an 
extension service to the country; 


(f) to give a welfare bias to the entire administra- 
tive structure of the Government. 


As intended by the Sufi Report, the Programme's Plan rests on 


ideas of self-help, felt-needs and revitalizing the village 


LgryGovernment of Pakistan, The First Five Year Plan, 1955-60, 
p. 198. The language of the original Sufi Report is very similar: 
Nee a somewhat radical change in our thinking is necessary. 
The old concept of a benign and paternal Government trying to do 
everything for the people must be given up and replaced by the 
vital principle of self-help. The responsibility for improvement 
on farms and in homes and villages must be placed on the people 
themselves. They must feel their own needs and solve their own 
pLObitens.0s Bost SReport on Acwacultural Extension Work din the 


—> —« —  ——eeeeeeeeeeeSSeSeSSeSeSeSesSseSECeeeeeeeS Cee 


—_—— eee eae :—COi‘“'’ 


2. Government of Pakistan, Village AID Administration, Minis- 
rey Of Heonemve yARfairs , Village-AlD Hive-Year Pian, 1955-56 - 
1959-60 (Karachi: Government Press, 1966), pp. 2-3. 
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community. It depends for accomplishing its goals upon a separate 
department of government which in turn relies on intergovernmental 
coordination committees, and young multi-purpose workers to act 
as "friends, philosophers and guides" to the village community, 
particularly through newly formed leadership councils. Although 
affected in part by American extension and community development 
concepts and terminology, it is clear that Village AID resumed 
a course that began before Independence. In 1957, the final Di- 
rector of Bengal's pre-Partition Department of Rural Recon- 
Streuctwon. noveda(withwsatisfaction)athea"strikinges similarities" 
between the two schemes. His comments are samples of the contin- 
ULGyeand Enovionalatlayor found ini rural reconstrucvion innbasv 
Pakistan: 


The V=-ALID is proceeding today, precisely on the same 
principles on which Rural Reconstruction was carried 
on in Bengal before Independence. The village level 
WORKer Once: acarinm. tS “Che one of fiecralian the village 
looking atv all- the problems in one piece. He represents 
all vane Nation Burlding Departments at that Level. He 
mas the Denetat Of expert services and consultation 
just above him. But he remains the primary mouth piece. 
He is given sufficient knowledge about agriculture, 
Sanitation and health, co-operation, etc. He is sup- 
posed torvunderstand the vildage mind. He is trained 
in finding aces; holding discussions, demonstrations, 
iM iM —SHOwS OOS TERS, etc. Hel tries to convince people 
to accept change and induce them to work for raising 
their standard of living through self-help and volun- 
tary co-operation with one another. 


Above all, the V-AID programme has the same em- 
phasis on changing the people--from the indifferent, 
despondent and fatalistic people into men and women 
who have an unquenching thirst for better living 
standards and have the desire and keenness to work 
for the attainment of these goals and enough good- 
Wilietowwork jointly with one another. 


1. Ishaque, ABC of Rural Reconstruction, pp. C-D. 
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The parallel was ominous. Like Rural Reconstruction be- 
fore it, Village AID was a short lived governmental experiment. 
It never became fully operational, it was never implemented even 
PPomsmalliesecale as, Originally-imtvendeds and it -faived "vo *taunch 
the Movement that it sought to inspire. When the Village AID Pro- 
gramme was abandoned in 1961, the ad hoc, separate agency ap- 
proach to rural development was terminated for the second time. 
NS moredVabove anechapter TiS it was *appropriately the Mimistry 
of Food and Agriculture which effectively ended Village AID, by 
recommending that it withdraw from agricultural extension acti- 
vities.- It is symptomatic of the Programme's difficulties that 
HOv=onlyNdid=thesHood and Agriculture®*Commission report contilict 
between the extension activities of Village AID and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture,“ butsalso that“the Report was. ttselm une 
mist Onmnecha le ceneral-evaluacvion of Village AID invatvse-eiehet 


3 


years Orso Of Operation. 


im “Covernunenc=Of Pakistan. Nepery of =vne food and Agriculture 
Commission, ©. 1199; para. 143. 


Pia Cem UO imer oa rela: 21s 


3. The question of evaluation and the role of the Food and 
Asriculture Commission as evaluator seems first to have been 
paused in Bast Pakistan at a meeting called to consider the role 
of the Village AID Programme in Pakistan's Second Five Year Plan. 
The meeting was in Dacca, at the end of June 1959. M. Shafi Niaz, 
Chief of the Agriculture Section, Pakistan Planning Commission, 
noted that a great deal of money had been spent by Village AID 
and asked if an evaluation of progress had been made by Village 


MOVadministracion Yor by any ovhéeér organization." e' The adminis— 
trator of Village AID "informed the meeting that no such evalu- 
ation has been made." Shafi Niaz suggested that the Food and 


Agriculture Commission, then being established, be asked to under- 
take the evaluation. Provincial Village AID officials protested 
Ads Suggestion, with foresight as’ later» events were to allus- 
trate. See Government of Pakistan, Planning Commission, 
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An opportunity for internal criticism was provided in the 
course of preparing Pakistan's Second Five Year Plan (1960-1965). 
Working papers were prepared by the Planning Commission in con- 
sultation with Village AID; these papers contain rare self- 
appraisal at an official levelt by the nation-building departments 
and the Village AID administration. Since the Programme was dis- 
banded before the Second Plan was far underway, the self-appraisal 
in the working papers represents a view of Village AID just prior 
t© its final denouement. 

Thespapers-indicate asmixed-picture of serious complaints 
and lingering optimism. Staffing and supply shortages had pre- 
vented the advance of the Programme according to its own sche- 
dude, whicheiked=voathe fai lure sto .expendsaannual rupee allotments. 
The temporary nature of Village AID--its lack of assured perma- 
nence-—caused morale and personnel difficulties, including fre- 
queny Chanigespim thesprovimekal\darectorships -Toostfew technical 
people were available to the Programme, and over centralization 


Or autvhoritysand déepartmental-jealousy ‘renderedrthe .available 


Agriculture Section, "Paper E-III, Village Aid Administration," 


Agriculture Section: Volume III Village AID and Community Develop- 
ment (Karachi: Government of Pakistan Press, 1963), p. 70. The 
Village AID administration included a Programme Analysis Unit, 

but it dit not produce a general evaluation of the Programme. 





1. Many people connected with Village AID have written arti- 
eles about their particular viewpoint, which often reflects the 
factional disputes within the Programme. Particularly valuable 
is Government of West Pakistan, Village AID Administration, 
Village AID, Some Articles and Reports, op. cit., passim., and 
a lengthy and informed article by H. B. Minocher Homji, "Commun- 
ity Development and Local Government," in S.M.Z. Rizvi, ed., A 
Reader in Basic Democracies (Peshawar: West Pakistan Academy for 
Village Development, 1961), pp. 186-212. 
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resources less valuable. A memorandum submitted by the adminis- 


trator of East Pakistan's Village AID and the Joint Secretary 


of the Provincial Planning Department summarizes the "sort of de- 


fects" noticed during the First Plan period: 


(i) 


(tat) 


Gira) 


More emphasis was placed on physical and 
financial achievements rather than on edu- 
Caving nthe vasilagersa ror doing things inevhe 
new ways and teaching the philosophy of Vil- 
ffagevAlDea in thevbeginningswithia views to 
gain confidence of the villagers the V=AID 
personnel devoted their energy more on ‘con= 
SULUCLHOMNVOrvareas, channels)’ culverts -and 
bualdees. 9 En their-anxiety co complete chee 
works during the fair weather time they 
could not always lay stréss on doing things 
With=their Ownrerfortss Not only. the-vil= 
lagers should be taught to pay 50% contri- 
buvion®in2~the. formsors Laboursornmoneyabut 
they should be taught as to how they them- 
selvesmshouddninitiavesathel roeown projects 
and with their own concerted action they 
Wille esevnthings done. 


Most ofsthe Development Officerseare not 
peaimec ain ali branches of Agriculture, in- 
dustries , evcsgowivh- thevresultsthavt they 
Spend more time on construction of roads ; 
channels, etc. than on augmentation of the 
agricultural produce. The results would 

have been better if the Development Officers 
and the supervisors had their training in 
technical subjects. Where 1s: no denying the 
hae - uaau im the inipial stage of Development 
Area the Administrative officers of the rank 
Oita aCiam. Can Organise Umer areas better 
than the- technical ofticers. But aiver the 
organisation is complete and when the staff 
has to go deeper for tackling the problems on 
Mur CuULCUreneCOuvagenoindus tries ;eeten, ithey 
must have some training in Agriculture, Cot- 
Gagealndustrmies st  euc. 


iG ismsussestedsuthatsthe .vechnicalsoriacersior 
the nation-building Departments stationed in 
the Development Areas should be under the op- 
erational control of the Development Officers 
but they wilds continues tocremainoundery the ad=— 
ministrative control of their own departments. 
iedonttethnk that suchedual controlsorspectal— 
iSvs would yield the bestrresults. e The compart— 
menval (attitude of the Government officials, 
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departmental jealousy and some other factors 
may continue to work in the minds of the 
specialist also. So even when there are 
technical officers of other Departments 

posted in the Development Areas, the Develop- 
ment Officers do not get the same co-operation 
and service from them as they should get. 


(iv) There is no proper research in the field of 
Agricul oure., courage industries, etc. if 
there ynave™ been research units within vakeroup 
of Development Areas there would have been re- 
gullar flow -of information from *the fields sto 
the reseach units.l 


The comments indicate that the problem of intergovernmental co- 
Ordination remained a critieal factor plaguing the success of 
Vaitiloagse Alp, and this complaint found its way invo the second 

Plan itself.° But also indicated is the inadequacy of the Village 
Level Workers in attaining the requisite skills to become a jack 
Oma teadges, and perhaps Most sériLously of all, their failure 

to become the "friend, philosopher and guide" to their villages. 
Hae turn toward visible and measurable construction projects 
(mentioned also in Paper E-II of the Working Papers) and away from 


weaching the philosophy of Village AID reveals the dilemma of 


ijeerapers Pervaining tO Preparation of Second Five Year Flan, | 
Appendix E-A, p. o/7. 


2. Government of Pakistan, Planning Commission, The Second 

Five Year Plan, 1960-65 (Karachi: Government of Pakistan Press, | 
| dune 1960); py 393. The Plan notes that the problem of coordi- | 
nation between Village AID and the nation-building departments was 
worse in West Pakistan than in East Pakistan. However, the infor- 
mation cited above in Chapter II indicates the serious nature of 
paavmellash inthastlRakistan, which cineturn: indicates the magni- 
VudeTonaVidtlace MED Ustda kiiculties =in this sregard on ,an-all— 
Paks toenebasmse elie clash ywas MOoSt "serious, oF course, 2n the 
case of the agriculture departments. There is also a report that 
the various advisory committees, which had primary responsibility 
for coordination, failed to function at the district, divisional, 
provincial, and national levels. See J. D. Merzirow, Dynamics of | 
Community Development (New York: Scarecrow Press, 1963), p. 131. 
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imbedding a would-be social movement into the matrix of a per- 
formance oriented bureaucracy.t The absence of major internal or 
external evaluation reflects the harried existence Village AID 
Ved from its inception. Contrary to the original’ conception, Vil- 
lage AID was never established as a fully separate ministry, but 
was shunted about from ministry to ministry, with generally de- 
creasing degrees of aueomony Supplies and training remained 
disjointed and the pace of the Programme's expansion varied con- 
siderably and suddenly. The first two Development Areas opened 
in 1954. Between then and 1957, there were only twenty-one De- 
velopment Areas established. In 1958, sixteen new Areas were 
opened and the next year thirty-three more were planned. In the 
following five years, 167 additional areas were projected.° Con- 
Sidering the difficulties admitted by the Programme's adminis-— 
tration, and the fact that the training institutes were delayed 


(the academies did not open until 1959) this rapid expansion 


1. The problems faced by the Village Level Workers may also 
have stemmed from their lack of status and:authority in the vil- 
lage community, a view expressed to the author informally (and un- 
officially) by former Village AID officials. The young, ill- 
trained outsiders may well have not fit in with traditional de- 
mRerencespatterns insHhasvucBensal's viddiages. 


2. it was first lodged as a semi-autonomous department in the 
Ministry of Economic Affairs, but in 1958 it was moved to the Com- 
munity Development Division of the Ministry of Health and Labour; 
before its dissolution in 1961, the Programme was shifted to the 
Mimustisy Ore lnformatitonvand Broadeasting, -then=tinally returned to 
VHewVi nus trey or Health. ehorsa discussiom Of these movesyand the | 
political implications involved, see Douglas Ashford, National 
Development and Local Reform (Princeton, N. J.: Princeton Uni- 


Verstty Press, 1961)e pp. 109-110. 
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Coulidmonilyaresulteiny Turther@Mlosseo. ef faeiency  vand! probabil ye the 
creation of the "paper organizations" which traditionally hampered 
the cooperative societies movement. 

The Programme was not an unmitigated failure. There have 
been favorable reports about the capacity of Village AID to in- 
spire enthusiasm+ and create rural organizations* andeithe iradninge 
institutes and many of its personnel have continued to contribute 
to Hast Satelgeanats development errorts. Whe sojourn of Village 
MDowes, In part a reflection of the turbulent political events 
in Pakistan until the Martial Law Regime of Ayub Khan in 1958, 
rather than entirely a structural or conceptual problem in Vil- 
hacewhiDe (BUG whatever the cause of tS “dlftficulties , rural de= 
velopment was likely to be expressed in different ways after the 
experience Of the Village AID Programme. The Food and Agriculture 
Commission (which favored establishing the Agricultural Develop- 


ment Corporations to deal with production problems) criticized 


Te Vespiter ats: own critique of the Programme, the Bast. Pakis—| 
tan Village AID Administration remained unreservedly optimistic: 
UWS must Say that V-ALD has got an excellent future in this pro- 
valance, Today the leading people are trying their best for es— 
tablishing Development Areas in their places and the villages 
surrounding the Development Areas have become restive to enjoy the 
same benefits and privileges as their fellow brothers within the 
Development Areas have been enjoying. This is a land of middle- 
class people with some amount of vision and intelligence for 
Duiding their own country. The V-ALID philosophy will be rooted 
ice oiorimrcesOne and the csigantice trees of -V-ALD wid emerge 
covering the entire province under which the people will plan 
their own rural development schemes, work for them and bring 
PMU leresulyS .. oce Papers Pertaining ~to the Preparation on 
DeCOnde Hives: Wear Pilani. Oh. 


ZA woOrmrangassessmeny of the Councils of Eiders and other or- 
ganizing efforts, see Mezirow, Dynamics of Community Development, 
passim, especially pp. 73-81, and Ashford, National Development 
pudwlocak Rerocm., pp. 103-113. 
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community development in terms reminiscent of the Rowlands Report 
PeOMe ENE weaker Texpertence with rural reconstruction: "The pro= 
blems of agricultural production are not likely to be solved by 
lectunses panda denonstrationsaeetnere sits in this country too opti— 
mistic a belief that not much more than this is needed and too 


Pipvlewcecalizatwon thay they require ror their solution a great 


deal of managerial capacity and a vastly improved organization.- 


ite OOCeand= Agel cul tumes Commiss Lon: Report, {p.. 190% parane 123. 
The Report continues with an interesting (and self-serving) quo- 
Atom LAs One harmer=—cratic or Village ALTD put it ito us- »~'we= de 
Woveneed all the emphasis on being treated as a sort of diseased 
section of society who have to be taught how to live. Rich peo- 
Clemieacn how vo live quick enough. What we need ds an eftictent 
Syjsvem On Supply in ali respects and the removal or disincentives 


WChesvOp US Brom pushing up our incemes.''" Lbad. 
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Chapter Vili 


BASIC DEMOCRACY 


Introduction 


Pakistanus Second Pive.Year-Plan.tookpnote..of Viidilage 
AID's morale and personnel difficulties and suggested a remedy: 
"These problems, inherent in a temporary agency, can be overcome 
by converting Village-AID into a permanent organization and by 
recognizing that a Mavion—wide facility of this stype wiih be 
needed indefinitely."1 The Plan was issued in June 1960; in 
November 1961 a revised Plan was issued, which included a simple 
announcement: "The Village-AID is being disbanded."* In keeping 
Waithetne recommendations of the Food.and Agriculture ,Committee, 
the Village AID's agricultural duties (and funds) were trans- 
mormed aback, TOnthe sAgcri culture Departments ,and .to,.the mew .Agiei— 


cultural Development Corporations--its "other functions" were 


1. The Second Five-Year Plan, p. 394. 


2. Government of Pakistan, Planning Commission, The Second 
Five Year Plan, 1960-65, including Revised Estimates, November 
1961 (Karachi: Government of Pakistan Press, 1961), p. 15. Ac- 











cording to an introductory note (pp. 13-14) the Plan was revised | 
Daimorilve tO account for underestimation of costs in the earlier 
Gigalint. 


[194] 
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Ghansmerred TOranovner new agency , Basic Democracies.+ 

Basic Democracies, one of Pakistan's best known consti- 
tutional innovations, is therefore the direct successor to the 
TRACdHETOM LOhmueurolkerecons teuctilonsvartradition whieh received 
significant reinforcement from the Village AID Programme. How- 
evicign = bes HeCaDemochackeswissalsoutheyheir of another tradition, 
the lengthy experiments with local self-government. In addition, 
Basic Democracies contains elements which are clear departures 
PROnmanyT PLeVLOUS pracllLeCe vOorpinstitubion: rstructuraldy andscon— 
Cepitualilys the tsystem idintroduced-in- 1959 was a bilend-of Pakistan's 
legacy from the past and imperatives of the government of the day. 

The government which introduced Basic Democracies was 
the Martial Law Regime of Mohammad Ayub Khan. As Commander-in- 
Chief of the Armed Forces, Ayub was invited by the Governor- 
Genewal voOminvervyenctin Pakistan’stpoliticalvsystem ingthestace 
of a steadily deteriorating political situation (remarkably simi- 
lar circumstances marked his own departure a decade later). On 
7 October 1958 Ayub assumed full powers of government, instituted 
martial law, abrogated the constitution, and prorogued the Nation- 
al Assembly. His ascendancy inaugurated a distinct era in Pakis-— 
Tans biererehis tory wDuringsthe: foursyear period of the Martial 


2 


Law Regime, Ayub instigated a series of sweeping reforms. Among 


1. Government of Pakistan, The Second Five Year Plan, 1960- 
65 5 ineluding Revised Estimates, November 1961 Gulliyato. a> eee 





2. A feature of the Martial Law period of reformist activism © 
was a series of special commissions which probed almost all as- 
DeCusmOmsbakistand polrtical life. For an analysis of this dis= 
tinctive mode of reform and of the commissions themselves, see 
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196 
the most visible was abandonment of the parliamentary system in 
favor of a presidential system, which began operation under a 
new constitution in 1962. Another is Ayub's chosen instrument 
HOD cunei Local Gerorm, Basie. Democracy. The five taer system 
of local councils was introduced to the nation on 27 October 
1959, a year after Ayub came to power. 

The Basic Democracies Ordert replaced the existing system 
of local self-government, and in the process repealed the vener- 
able Acts of 1885 and 1919 upon which the former councils had 
been based. Since the new councils directly competed with the 
Couneils of Elders created by the Village AID Programme, there 


was an obvious redundancy until the Village AID Programme lapsed 


Ralph Beeepanes | Research on the Bureaucracy of Pakistan (Durham, 
NieeaGnes Dulce University Press. "O66 app 30-329 nm table 
(facing p. 312) presenting a summary of data on the commissions 
Om AInguucy is parcicularly userul. “See also discussion of two 
commissions relevant to rural administration which were never 
Gores i ruil tO tune seneral*publLe> an indication of the 
SCWctbaVvity, Ob the copie: Mhe Report of “the Provincial Adminis< 
tration Commission (Lahore: West Pakistan Government Press, 1960) 
is discussed on pp. 222-228 and a lengthy extract from a mimeo- 
graphed summary of the Report, presented as a press release, is 
Given in Appendix 7, pp..408-432. The Report of the Pay and Ser- 
vice Commission (established through ¢. the Ministry ope Mameance ; 
announced in the Gazette of Pakistan, Extraordinary, August Sil, 
1959, pp. 1461-62) which was not released in any form during 
Ayub's tenure of office, is discussed on pp. 228-231. The Com- 
mission apparently raised fundamental questions about the role of 
anh-elite civil service cadre in a democratic polity, an issue 
WiiCheSe aici tOomre—oceur perlodically in Pakistan. 








1. Basic Democracies Order, 1959, announced in the Gazette 
Gimebakistan Extraordinary, October 27, 1959, pp. 1759-1809. For 
a fully annotated version of the Basic Democracies Order includ- 
ing all relevant statutes, see Afzal Mahmood, Basic Democracies 
@evols) @anore: "All Pakistan Legal Decisions), 196 
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sina 1961.2 The direct competition in concept and organizational 


form was thereby resolved in favor of a system which integrated 


local councils into the national administrative structure. 
ever, the striking similarity of Basic Democracy to earlier 
forms of self-government shows that Ayub had returned to the 
Gea GerOm som docal councils peculiar to the South Asian colo 
experience. Not only was local self-government no longer by 
passed, as it had been under Village AID, but it was revived 
if bog Teale aa eysyaubonelc 

Ayub's statements about Basic Democracy, and the ins 
tutions themselves, indicate that the new system contained s 
time honored intentions: 


iytormulated the following principles .to govern 

BAe MUL ueSe Ole TOn Basic Democractes; fires whey 
should reflect the representation of the people 
obtained in the most direct manner; secondly, they 
Should become the nerve centers, of their areas 
where alt local” problems of development and civic 
LOSMOnsSubalmuy COULds be. Studied at close range and 
their solutions discovered and applied with con- 
Cenbravied avuention:, thirdly, they, should inecourse 
OpmuIme vabsorb- the Official agencies and begin, to 
LUMCELOn as ppeople's bodies; and finally, .they 
Should be operated to generate vigour and enthusi- 
asm and liberate those moral and intellectual forces 
which are essential to the development of a dynamic 
and dedicated, leadership in the country. 


More- 


asian 


in 


ti- 


ome 


Base Wdenockacyewas Ayubs version Of -a..concept stretchings far 


back aintonthe,colonial, period, to Ripon: creation. of institutions 


ive Horr aucumesbetween 1959 ands1961.) Village, AID Pandy Basic 


Democracy coexisted under a transitional umbrella structure, 


the 


National Development Organization, which in turn became redundant 


after the abolition of Village AID. The National Development Or- 


ganization was disbanded in July 1961. 


Grondon: Oxtord University Press, 1967), p. 24. 


2 ap yUbakaany, Eeiends, Not Masters: Ay Political. Autobiography 
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at the village level which can be "training grounds in democracy" 
and eventually relieve the burdens of administration by becoming 
viable rural municipalities. 

Basic Democracy combines most of the elements of its pre- 
decessors am this “endeavor. “As a system of” local covernment, At 
Tomo mcOmubemne Sua Seneris., Nrem the colonial period the 
sysvem borrowed the idea of tutelage in democratic practice and 
decentralization of municipal functions for eventual administra- 
Give: CinucCaCywrlnewsteuUecture of the lowest “council and its 
Seneralepucoose are reminiscent of Ripon, and” Levinge. “it as 
placed wat =the unton rather than villagey it is eiven "definite 
authority and tax resources, its elections are regulated by pro- 
vineial law and administered by regular members of the civil 
DUReaviCracy == Inrall “these ways “it is more “similar to the Union 
Boards or “the =dyarchy period than to the "Councils of Eiders under 
Varia re Ai De” Hirom rural reconstruction and the Village AID ex- 
peeInemt Ene System anherwted stronse commitment to: social reform. | 
WA smBauUer Ure “Of the higher councils “and *their general purpose 
are aTnnovavions, and reflect Pakistan's “lengthy and multifaceted 
expermence with problems in intergovernmental “coordination. 

The intent of the Levinge Reforms, as noted, was to re- 
verse the error of the Act of 1885 which "started local self- 
government at the wrong end." When Basic Democracy was first 
introduced President Ayub announced to the nation that the new 
scheme was "designed to prepare the base on which an upward 
pyramid of sound political system can be developed." The name 


Basic Democracies was given "for the obvious reason that we wanted 
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HECOmecOWwand evolve from the first rung of the political and 
economic ladder so that it finds roots deep among the people, 


nl 


starting at the village level. ECS Shorme ds a iclear adapvatuwom 


Pearom previous: local institutions. The innovations are based on 





past experience and in response to specific problems. 


the-Basic Democracy Couneiis 


hoc Uniton Council. ihe lowest tier of the Basic Demo- 
eracy hierarchy, the Union Council, bears strong resemblance to 
the Union Board originally created by the Bengal Village Self- 
Government Act of 1929. <A union consisting of approximately 
MORO0O persons is the basic unit of government, and is divided 
into electoral wards containing approximately 1,000 persons each. 
Franchise qualifications are simplified, and amount to universal 
adult suffrage; any citizen (male or female) over twenty-one 


VieaoksmOim ase, Of Sound mind and having residence in an electoral 


2 





WerrGuiCam VOre an a Union Council election, or stand for office. 
Councils sit for, five years. The Order as originally issued in 
bO59 returned to the system of nominated members that had been 
abolished in 1946. An amending order in 1962 ended the system 


of nomination, however, and all members are now elected. The 


1. Broadcast on 2 September 1959. Quoted in Government of 
Pakistan, Ministry of National Reconstruction and Information 
(Basic Democracies Wing), "Scope and Functions of Basic Demo- 
eracies and their Contribution to Development" (Rawalpindi: 
Government Press, undated). 


2. The franchise was broadened in 1956, before the intro- 
duction of Basic Democracies. 
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Union Council elects from among its own members a chairman, and 
in East Pakistan since 1963, a vice-chairman. In civic functions 
the Union Council resembles the former Punjab Village Panchayat 
Act of 1939, only in expanded form. Schedule Three of the Basic 
Democracies Order lists thirty-seven municipal functions which 
the Councils may perform, including a final catch-all phrase, 
"Any other measures likely to promote the welfare, health, safety, 
Comnort), Or cConvenzence of the: inhabitants of the Union or of 
visitors." Few aspects of village life are beyond the reach of 
permitted functions. Additionally, the Union Council has manda- 
WoOry GubLes to help an revenue collection, village police pro= 
tection, and, more vaguely, in development efforts: "A Union 
Cotnciie shall be responsible. fer agricultural, industrial, and 
community development in the Union, and may, for that function, 
perform such functions as may be prescribed." (Article 30.) 
Limited judicial duties, somewhat less than exercised by the 
former Union Benches, were added under the Conciliation Court Or- 
dinance, 1961 (XLIV of 1961) and the Muslim Family Laws Ordinance 
(CWALALIL Meg 1961) .4 Financing the operation of the Council remains 
much the same as under the former Acts, with the District and 


Union Councils sharing the proceeds of the local rate on land 





(Article 59). Currently the District Council receives 65 per 
CeniznoOmetne rave im Hast Pakistan, and the Union Councils 35 per 


cent. In addition, some twenty-three further taxes may 


imeHom an analysis of the Ordinances and) then rellataonship 
to Basic Democracy, see Salma Omer, "The Judicial Role of Basic 
Democracies in Pakistan," Journal of Administration Overseas, 
PNOrEe (April 1966), 115-123. 
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be collected by the Union Councils (Article 60, and Schedule 5). 

Potentially, the Basic Democracies Order provided rural 
Bast Pakistan with the strongest and most effective local council 
MClmEC Sua usined wana, vine area. ~lhne Union Council jis popularly 
ellected under a broad franchise, has wide authority for community 
welfare, and taxing powers to support at least modest programs. 
liGvalso plays.a more definite role in the scheme of provincial 
administration than previously. Government has removed all in- 
ternal Convrols, provides for supervision and guidance (Articles 
73-74), a full-time paid secretary (Articles 44-47), and for 
Sen@ols “CO cive regular training to both Basic Democrats and 
Council start (Article 71)... The schools were originally Village 
MIDS urCalning —nstituves., Moreover, the, Order is flexible, and 
leaves oom, LomJadjustment vo future exigencies. \ Wor example, 
Whence Seprovisien. fom the transfer of functions from Government 
Tomlocal councils; and vice versa (Article 37). , Particularly 
im the area of development work, the Union Council was provided 
Waitin scope. for experimentation: business. activities are specifi- 
Cally permitted, planning work and agricultural committees -are 
encouraged (Articles 30 and 36). 

HOtce ali why OOS ttl vie. POLeholality., newever. there is 
Sul ootvential for weakness..as well. Most of the functions of 
une Unton Council are optional,.and assured, income.is only from 
une wland cess, ..A,powerful Distriet. Council remains the primary 
agent of administration, and an even more powerful government at 


higher levels can easily view the Union Councils only as 
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convenient administrative adjuncts. A case study in 1962 by 
A.T.R. Rahman at the Pakistan Academy for Rural Development, Co- 
milla, has shown that in the Union Councils examined, primary 
budgetary emphasis was on roads and tubewells, that no new taxes 
were assessed and collected, and that little feeling of respons- 

ep ahommlaet y; Seleeodl ine Ghesenkes pects, .vhe.Und OneCouncil sbears 
strong resemblance to its predecessors in the inter-war decades. 
hie pthanasCouncail... Establishment of .the.Thana-Couneri 
asmuNesiecCOondstuier.on the, Basic Democracies System is an innov— 
aulOnmim, Ghenadninis trative history 40h Bhast.Pakistan.;soLnmce the 


Pecradual ,abolition-of»Local,.Boards sat..the -subdaivaision, local 





government reverted to a two-level system. Lord Ripon had origi- 
naiveenvastOned a-Majoraunit atethe,subdivisional, evel or 

lower, as-did the Decentralization Commission in 1909. The 
Levinge Report of 1913 advocated Circle Boards, which presumably 
would have covered two thanas or more. None of these suggestions 
bore fruitv.. The thana became an .increasingly important adminis— 
teauive Givision inoethe, dyarchy, years ;,and gained, further .am— 
portance as a Development Block Area in East Pakistan under the 
Velitare ALD. Programme. The. first detailed suggestion for creation 


Omcameounecad ate tae »thana.leveluin.Hast Pakistan; however, .does 





not seem to have come until May 1959. 
Akhter Hameed Khan, as Director of the Academy for Rural 


Development, Comilila, and former Provincial Director.of Village 


io. kes haknan, Basic Democracies ,av ube sGrass ,Roots 


ae eee OS eS ee 


(Comilla: Pakistan Academy for Rural Development, 1962), p. 15. 
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AMD Ssenu Tagnovenonmceorganizatronyot local jbodies  toynthe hier | 
Secretary of East Pakistan. In the note the need for coordi- 
nation of administrative and development work was stressed. This 
type of coordination by Union Boards would be possible "only if 
GheRrepis apchatn of coordinators, running) from) the provincial 
center through the Divisional Headquarters, the District Head- 
quarters, ~thensubGdivistonal,; \the: Circle. and) finally; thesThana 
Headquarters." A coordinating officer was needed at the thana 
level; he added, and then spguaseas 


The coordinating officer should- preside over.a-thana 
Council composed of the departmental. officers, in- 
cludinge thes polices vands thes, PresadentsPoreall the 
Unton Boards of the area. This Council need not have 
any taxing powers. Its executive powers also need 

not be very.extensive as the Chairman of the Council, 
Chateaaspirmey coordinating officer.,oands thesovuher de- 
partnental Oftieers, will have surficaent legal powers . 
Moreover the Union Boards who will be carrying out 

the actual work in the field will also be powerful le- 
gels bodiess Giherw Council as a body will be chiefly for 

the sake of planning, coordination and also a kind of 
moral and social leadership.1 





The composition and functions assigned to Thana Councils 
byaches Basicp Democracies, Order closely reflect) these originalasug— 
gSesimons.e BArtacile Il3snpreovmidesrthatye alice Chairman: ofaUnione Coun= 
cils and Town Committees serve ex officio on the Thana Council, 
and that the District Officer appoint official (governmental) 
members ,~not torexceeds in number the elected members. The Council 
is clearly an official agency, presided over by the government of- 


ficers now charged with coordination. The Subdivisional Officer 


see A. KM. Mohsen, The Comalla Rural Administration Ex- 
periment: History and Annual Report, 1962-63 (Comilla: Pakistan 
Academy for Rural Development, October 1963), Appendix C-I, p. 87. 
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Se Cue Onn we Lom chairman” Of allie thana Councils within has 7 uris— 
duction hecandmunie Cinrele” Oficer is ex OLrielo vice Chairman, ser— 
ving as chairman in the absence of the Subdivisional Officer. 
Article 32 states that the Thana Council is responsible to the 
District Council concerned, and can by direction from the govern- 
Memueor the=Disitrice= Council=perrorm any of the Distress Counce?" s 
mUNneTLONS.  —Lhas  latver= possibility raises interesting speculation 
about the future evolution of rural administration and demon- 
Sipeaves “Once*again= the filexibpilwty or the Basie Democracies Order, 
BUG LOryuhe= present, the pertinent clause for Thana Council oper= 
ation is the one that states, "A Thana or Tehsil! Council shall 


Coordimare the activities or all*Union Councils and Town Com=— 


minvecs ia thie =thana or tehsiils~as the case may be, and shall an 
thats wena perkorm= such Trunetvons* as “are likely to promove the 
purpose of this Order." 

the District Council. “District administration, centering 
hor local=covernment and other purposes on the District Council, 
remains thevprimary=-level of rural administration under the Basic 
DemocracKhes Orders Inform,“ the Distriet Council “has undergone 
Gonsiderable metamorphosis: The former District Boards, which 
were almost totally defunct by 1958, had been entirely elected 


bodies, with the chairman elected from among the Board members. 


in £959, the District Council became an entirely nominated body 





under =thewcharrmanship of the Distriktet Officer. “Originally, mem— 


bership consisted of official and appointed (public) representa- 


1. Tehsil is the West Pakistan equivalent of a thana, but 
is usually more extensive in area. 
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tives, with union and town council chairmen comprising one-half 
of the appointed members. An amendment in 1962 changed the com- 
POsStehon UO Ontiacrals and elected members only, (with themeleered 
members chosen from among themselves by an electoral college 
Consisting of all union lTevelschairmen in a district. ‘The elected 
members were to comprise at least one-half of the District Coun- 
cils reconstituted in 1965. The District Council therefore now 
MaSstasCOMpOsSttlon parallel to* the Thana Counciit A *further-ad— 
justment in 1963 provided that a vice-chairman be selected by 
vote from among the elected representatives. 

in hunetions, the= District-Counciaehas hpowers=similer vo 
Movhenviae= Maanamtand Union Council; oniy~ on@arlargerescailes* minere 
ace=twenuy—-seven mandarory “cCivie duties to be performed by the 
DrsureVTeo agcency.*plus an Optional further list orf seventy 
fhmetrons (Artretle 33 and Schedule “four, Parts f+and?if) "> eintad= 
CinOns che Daisturicy Council" is" charged with the duty of coorda— 
Mave toe -activitles OF ali”™iLocal-counciis “and muni¢ipal bodies 
WEE ToS FuUrisdLetion, and generally to review the progress: in 
various branches of administration within the district (Article 
34). As noted, the Council receives a sizeable portion of the 
landataxcavOeenabde-it to perform its duties, and may levy other 
taxes. Under the Local Council's Services clause, the Council 
ius TO) be provided with a full-time paid Secretary. “As this 
Clause has not yet become operative, the Basic Democracies De- 
‘partment has placed an official at the district who serves, among 


Other things, as secretary to the District Council. 
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TheScevurn to anwonriictal chairman and nominated official 
members could be seen as a retrograde step. As related earlier, 
District bodies began coming under popular control in Bengal as 
early as 1916, and even that action was thirty years later than 
originally intended. Moreover, the advantage to be gained by re- 
WOLMIMesvnee Dist rier ACollectorateostarf with Council atfaies, can 
now be mitigated by the increasingly diverse demands made upon 
the Deputy Commissioner. Chairmanship of the District Council is 
Omivronevor hisemany~duties’ Hifdeiency of council operatizonpwill 
therefore not automatically increase, while initiative by the mem- 
Dems maymaeccease. WANreportion -localmcouncilis * préeparedvatsetheitre— 
QuUeSTBOLIthel Secretary O©riBasie: Democracies andshocaleGovernment 
concludes that "District Councils and municipal committees 
have been plagued, as were the old district and municipal boards, 
with lack of planning, inefficient administration, and a shortage 
of funds."+ As in the case of the Union Councils these findings 
Seem indicarvesiattle net gain® over! pre-independences local 
bodies. 

ihe, Daltvasaonal- Councils? >The? tourthy and highest. Basic 


; ' Souths , F ; 2 
Democracy tier is also an administrative innovation. Taesreoiwke 


ipeckhuchardnO.,sNiehorfrand Georee IMiGPlatt, “LocalYGovernment 
iMMmIese prakistans! aostudy,oraDistrie: Councils and Municipal 
Committees, made at the Request of the Secretary of Basic Demo- 
eracies and Local Government, January 1964, mimeographed (East 
fLansinoy Miehiean State. University), p.« 3). 


PPeatneeordimance asvenactedUinely59°xdnciuded aniiithetsers 
a Provincial Development Advisory Board consisting of senior of- 
ficials and appointed members, some of whom were Union Councilors 
ode Cheiaman (Parte Vy. Articles:69,° 70; %and, 7/1) {a This tier swas 
discontinued when Provincial Legislative Assemblies were 
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of the Division as an administrative unit, represented in the of- 
fice of Divisional Commissioner, has long been debated. Wit- 
nesses before the Royal Commission upon Decentralization in 1908 
Suggested abolishing the position, but the Commission report ad- 
vocated strengthening it instead. The Rowlands Report in 1945 
also recommended abolishing the Commissioner's post. By es- 
Gabilishing @ council at the divisional level, with the Commis-— 
Sioner as its Chairman, the question seems settled for the moment. 
inNcmourpOse OL the Divisional Couneil quite clearly is to help 
complete the chain of coordination for administrative and develop-— 
Ment epuUrpDOSesS. LG has .no other assigned or optional duties. In 
Composition it also is similar to the district and thana coun— 
Gis naw tusseleeted members chosen by the elected members of 
District Councils. 

ASeWaseiuae (case in the inter-war years ,. there has meen 
great interest shown in the two elections held under the new 
System. Most seats were contested, and turnout was heavy. In 
1959, 84,918 persons contested for the available 40,000 seats.1 
By 1964 the number contesting had nearly doubled, to 169,117. 


The average number contesting per seat in 1959 was 2.12 and by 


reconstituted in 1962. For a detailed study of the Divisional 
Council, see R. S. Wheeler, Divisional Councils in East Pakistan 


1960-1965: An Evaluation (Durham, N. C.: Duke University Press, 
IGIST(9) ¢ 


1. The figures used in the next two paragraphs are from East 
Pakistan Secretariat, Basic Democracies and Local Government De- 
partment, "Report on the Members Elected to the Basic Democracies 
during 1964," Dacca, mimeographed, n.d. (Summer 1965), passim; and 
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1964 it was 2.90. (Interestingly enough, the number per seat 
Wes clelvanitin= breher im rural than urban areas.) © ime L959. Ili. 7 
per cent of the seats were returned uncontested; by 1964 the fi- 
gure dropped to 6.8 per cent. In 1959, there were only fourteen 
electoral units out of 40,000 which contained no contested seats; 
in 1964 there were none at all. More than three-quarters of the 
Supolne members contvested the election, and less than one-half 
were re-elected. Chairmen fared better, but they were also sub- 
ject to attrition: 78.22 per cent contested, 75.46 per cent were 
returned. 

Moreover, the franchise and its exercise have’ increased 
Sit mecCamcly. he restrictions of the dyarchy electorate were 
lifted in 1956. In 1964, there were reportedly 47,918,500 po- 
vential vovers an East Pakistan and 31,417>002° cast valid votes, 
a total of nearly 78 per cent of the electorate. In 1959, there 
were 530 voters per unit, and by 1964 there were 653. The in- 
crease in registered voters is faster than population increase 
and probably represents increased voter interest as well as in- 
creased registration efficiency by the government: the rural vote 
hasmincreased the most... In. 1959-it is, estimated,.that, 6/7. per cent 
of the male voters and 42 per cent of the female voters exercised 
their right of franchise, while in 1964 it is estimated that be- 
tween 80-85 per cent of the total potential vote was case. 

Whatever its weakness, as local government Basic Demo- 
cracy has offered an opportunity for leadership selection within 
an institutional framework at the village level. The East Pakis- 


tanis demonstrated again, as they have done in the past, that such 
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QnpomvuMEbies are welcome candyutilized., In Ne Cs Roy's: phrase 
from the dyarchy years, the Bengali remains "impregnated with 


Dols takes) 4" 


Basic Democracy as an Electoral System 


Basic Democracy was initially intended as a vehicle of 
hoGal part Lneipavion only), -with no implication that it would play 
a rolle in the national arena as well. The Basic Democracies 
Order of 1959 contained no reference to an Hlectoral College, 
which seems to have been tacked on to Basic Democracy as an 
afterthought. However, Ayub Khan was on record as early as 1954, 
inaViOm Ee eain indirect electoral. system.t In 1960, he wanted to 
Pomimleont mnaeyenmor slad’s preule sand tby. Presidential Order* asked 
that the persons elected as Basic Democrats "be called upon by 


une, HikeetioneCommission-or Pakistan .toedeclare by \vyote, in a 


1. See "Memorandum written by General Mohammed Ayub Khan, 
Defense Minister of Pakistan, October 4, 1954, which includes 
his recommendation that "The electoral system should consist of 
elections of electoral colleges in each sub-unit by universal suf-| 
meIZACnuMese Ckectoral colleges to elect members for the pros 
vineial legislature, the central legislature and also elect the 
President. . " This unusual document, which is frequently re- 
iMmleecwed= a the Conese itucion of 1962, was located and printed by 
Karl von Vorys, Political Development in Pakistan (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1965), Appendix A, pp. 299-306. The 
QMoOviavtOM 1s From p., 303. Adding additional prophetic overtones 
vO the statement is the fact that the events which launched Ayub 
tO power were set in motion four years to the very day after 
the Memorandum was penned: "It was the 4th of October 1958, and 
as I settled down in my railway salon I knew that an era was 
coming to an end. .. ." Mohammed Ayub Khan, Friends Not Masters, 
On Or 


2, The Presidential (Election and Constitutional) Order 1960, | 
beesident's Order No. 3 of 1960. 
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seeres ballots “8 whether or not they have conradence in the 
President." After receiving the mandate he had requested from 
all 


phew BasiewDenocrats.. Ayub van the Constitution orylo62e9 (Part VIL) 


formalized the role of the Electoral College in choosing the 
President and Assemblies of Pakistan. Although it was not until 
1965 that the Basic Democracies Order was amended to specify 
that Basic Democrats would also be the Electoral @onlezen Ayub 
made it clear that was the case from the outset. In a speech 

to the nation announcing the Sense ieueion he offered a variety 
of reasons for using the Basic Democrats as the nation's funda- 
mental body of electors: 


: the elected members from amongst [the Basic De- 
mocrats]| will be called upon to act as an electoral 
Commlecey a. 2s. Ln ovher words; the broad masses oF 
people elect the eillectoral collese,- who in turn 
ecllectmNatwvonal and Provaineial anstivupaons., Zhe 
Reason LOrsuhis sisesimpile. WOWe tare = récognmzingenan 
Obvious truth that the ballot can only produce a true 
answer if those exercising it are asked questions in 
Levic Wate wine horizon and knowledge. “Ir thus as 
done, by@and large the answer will be’ right vpsthe 
eleectiom GO Basie Democracies has proved ait and LT have 
no doubt that Insha-Allah [God willing], the general 
Secon wate Ccontarm ac. Whilst saying this, 2 vam 
noOveclaimang “that some voters will not co wrong, “but 
iMenumMeanwaimarrs, a LOO percent result: has not yeu 
mavured., @VAnyhow, the voters will ~be@less Pirabile* to 


1. The President received an affirmative note from 75,283 
out of the 78,720 Basic Democrats. 


2. Basic Democracies (Amendment) Act 1965. The Amendment 
actually deals with adjustments pertaining to the operation of 
ROCHE COUNCIIS. DUE 1b was passed Under the jurisdiction of 
Giavse 4 Netiele 158 of the 1962 Constatution which says that 
provision may be made by law for conferring on members of the 
EleecroraleCollese tunetions “in-relation to matters or Moca 
government. The Amendment to the Basic Democracies Order there- 
fore formalizes the changed nature of the original local govern- 
ment eoal ll 
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berexploited and milsiled in this system @than ian da= 
rect elections where they were driven as cattle to 
polling booths. In fact, the direct elections 
anongstu Us weme far less direct than the system i 
am now proposing. In that all you had to do was to 
get hold of or fix a few leading people and the rest 
Ghena=totvowed them. “Thisswon't happen and can't 
happen in my system as everyone of these voters is 
a person of substance in his community. Another 
reason for adopting the indirect election system 
Seva eer ewe ewere= tOshave direct adult @tranchise. 
the elections would be delayed for another year or 
two for preparing fresh electoral rolls as the 
preseny, Ones are some years old. Besides, that 
system of elections is far too expensive. It was 
estimated that the 1958 general elections would 
have cost the country around six crores of rupees. 
Canmiviaks: Country artord such a waste? 


Av the same time, he indicated the number of Electors would be 
increased in the future from 80,000 to 120,000. The National As- 
Senbiy, meeting an Daeca, changed the. electoral law accordingly 
alert OG. (5 

The Electoral College, which was a totally new aspect 
Om vtvme local self government system, performed much as it was 
invended. Political activity was taken from compact urban areas 
and dispersed over the broad countryside. Mass politics was kept 
localized, and relatively partyless. The important power-wielding 
political group at national election time was neither a party 
elite nor a voting mass, whether urban or rural. The 40,000 
Basic Democrats in each province became the arbiters of leader- 
Ship selection. As expected by Ayub, the Basic Democrats in turn 


were drawn from the upper social and economic brackets of the 


1. Speech Announcing the Constitution, read over Radio 
Pakisivany Ware ih D962) "“tHromMSpecehes and Statements of Field 
Marshal Mohammed Ayub Khan, vol. IV (Karachi: Pakistan Publi- 
Cav mons)) show abe . 
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2 AZ 
rural areas. Chosen under universal suffrage, the Electors were 
the non-urban "men of substance" that Ayub preferred. The impli- 
Catons (On the indirect system on party, activity and elite, form— 
SiruOM ake pat Leulariliv: imporuanit. 

Political parties are profoundly affected. by the nature of 
the electoral system within which they operate. Within Pakistan, 
the established leadership of all parties shaped their organ- 
izations and expectations around a parliamentary system. For this 
reason, it is natural that the parties were and are committed to 
that system. It is just as natural that parties were disbanded 
in 1958 along with the system within which they had been formed. 
Rerhaps Lt is-nob fully true that parliamentary government initial 
LAY abelibalexol fall! Pakistant DULG Ss cert aimly- Tienes tia a taawas snow 
uly trted:; parties were not. given opportunity to, become much 
more than urban based (or in West Pakistan, landlord-feudally 
based)cliques of notables. There were simply too few elections 
VOM permit parties tO become viable. White the absence, of 
ellsiettons 1s itself a byproduct of the fundamental political .pro- 
blems dividing the central leadership, another byproduct is a 
group of party leaders wedded to parliamentary forms but bur- 
dened with a splintered and untested party system. 


The presidential Electoral College system and the national 





1. The issue is hotly debated by proponents of parliamentary 
government. The Constitution Commission established by Ayub dis- 
cusses the matter explicitly: Government of Pakistan, Report of 
the Constitution Commission, Pakistan, 1961 (Karachi, 1962), 
ChaprermOnes parasraph 6-25, pp. b=-13.° “Political leaders who op-— 
posed Ayub, of course, are even more vehement in their support 
of parliamentary institutions. 
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election of 1965 created a new milieu for party operations. Al- 
though Ayub originally strongly opposed injecting party politics 
into his scheme of government, he reluctantly yielded to the 
necessity of political parties in a constitutional regime and per- 
mitted parties to reform after 1962. For his own purposes he en- 
couraged the reactivation of the Muslim League and assumed its 
meenceney |» By 1965 the government's election commission listed 
as a strength of Ayub's system that "the last elections proved 
that there was nothing in the system to prevent the electorate 
from paying attention to party ape iaeionoen Other political 
leaders also went through several changes of position. Party 
activity quickly revived (the Jamaati-Islam required only a di- 
RPeCuTVe Trom-its!) leaders; Malauna*Maudoodi,Vto-resumesfulilsscaile 
operation): and just as quickly returned to the urban based 
multi-party situation of the pre-Martial Law period. However, 
when faced with the concrete necessity of competing for election 
in a presidential system against a government party, the five 
major parties formed an electoral alliance and nominated a single 


Candidate. This was a difficult’ decision since the Combined 


ime envenean Gone SOs hevwaited néarly*a-ycarsarter-party 
activity was legalized before deciding to join a political party 
pecsonaiive and then -dta*so not» onthe basis” of the-Musiim heague's 
Dest history or appealing ideological stance, but rather on the 
utilitarian grounds that "the Muslim League Party have supported 
IMV~orsOerwammnes ~t., 0 and "To fill a political vacuum to ensure 
Stability im- the country.” : M.°AS Khan, °"Statement™ upon Joining 
the Muslim League Party," Rawalpindi, May 22, 1963. Speeches 
and Statements of Field Marshal Mohammed Ayub Khan, vol. V, July 
1962-June 1963 (Karachi: Pakistan Publications), p. 148 





2. Government of Pakistan, Election Commission, Report on 
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Opposition Parties (C.0O.P.) differed on a number of the most basic 
issues and since the candidate, Miss Fatima Jinnah, the sister of 
M. A. Jinnah, was not only a woman candidate in a Muslim country 
but in the past had condemned many of the parties and leaders 
she now represented. An even more notable change (unlikely co- 
alitions are not new in Pakistan) came in the campaign itself. 
The C.0.P. began its campaign by rejecting and reviling Basic 
Democracy and calling for return to parliamentary democracy; by 
the end of the campaign, the C.0.P. ehanged its" position and 
found laudatory qualities among the Basic Democrats. Despite 
mass turnouts for Miss Jinnah, the C.0O.P. apparently realized 
that it was the Basic Democrats who voted for President, and 
adjusted their appeal. Thus at least for the 1965 election, the 
Hlectoral College system affected the behavior of both the govern- 
ment and the opposition in Pakistan, despite their mutually strong 
peedilvVetilons= am other directions. 

The electoral system was a compromise between the positions 
of the government and the opposition. Ayub would have preferred 
a partyless democracy with the President above politics. The par- 


ty leaders would have preferred a parliamentary system and pro- 





portional representation, with each party fielding its own 


candidates. Instead Ayub was forced into party politics, the | 


opposition into essentially a two candidate Presidential race.t 


On balance, however, the electoral system in 1965 was not 





1. There were originally seven candidates, but three dropped 
out after filing and two received negligible support. 
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conducive to nurturing party politics. Despite efforts by all 
parties to sponsor candidates for. the Electoral College, that is, 
ineane gan tka \OchonerielectiomroOm Basie Democrats), no party Or 
group of parties was well organized at the Union level. There- 
fore, successful candidates in the majority of cases viewed them- 
selves sas Hilectors; mather than as| delegates of a particular 
oermere. While increased organizational skills might enhance the 
role of parties in the mofussil, and therefore in the electoral 
college system (as happened in the United States by 1800), the 
election of 1965 was indeed determined by the 80,000 votes of the 
Hkeet oral College. | 
The government party was forced into a vigorously contested 
campaign, marked by sharp questioning and even heckling at the | 
confrontations of candidates arranged in each province by the 
Election Commission. More significantly, the election in East 
Pakistan was closely contested. Ayub's total victory in the 
electoral college was 63.31 per cent to Miss Jinnah's 36.36 per 
Cenivabut Hintthast (Palkusitiansthe: marein tof tiketory: wasnonity 5 3). per 
cent to 46.60 per cent, and Ayub lost the city of Dacca dong with 


Dacca and iChrttacone. Di vistions:». "her ielectoral, college therefore 





limited the role of parties, favored the incumbent, and favored 





the incumbent most in areas which allegedly are the most con- 


2 


servative:” at the same time the system permitted a strong role 


inn te is probable, however, that’ lafter the: election of 
Basic Democrats] a substantial number if not most successful 
candidates simply did not have party commitment." von Vorys, 
Political Development in Pakistan, p. 283. 


Zee Mnaleic Bum Sayeed, Lhe Political System of Rakistan 


ee -_--C— 


(Boston: Houghton ‘Miflin, 1967), 223). 
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for parties, and was reasonably fair in operation. 

In effect, the Basic Democrats were the gate-keepers of 
POLLcKCalwrnnilueMnce Tor) Pakistantiserurad spopulation. | -hrommas lone 
range perspective, this is one of the most significant aspects of 
Ayub's innovation. The rural "mass" in East Pakistan was brought 
into mediated contact with the political center, at a loss of in- 
fluence to elements of the urban population, and as an alternative 
to direct, geographic, proportional party government. In 1959 the 
Basic Democrats provided a Foreuatous wehirce leanorelegttamizine: 
Ayub's para-constitutional seizure of power. By 1964-65 they 
were the keystone of “his political order. 

The President continually emphasized that the Ellectors 
themselves should be "the right type of representatives ;"~ above 
all, an elector should be "a competent man who can work and dis- 
chance Ch uschunetiomsewi theabvlityeand@credityrase-. Horrelections 
to the legislative body there should be an electoral college with 


ne 


enwappropriave breadth of vision and mental horizon. Line 


"basic" part of the system referred to the local councils and uni- 
versal suffrage, not to the electoral college: "Its greatest 
Memo wES bhatt echetpoor illiterate villager vinMour viar=flune 


countryside will no longer be required to house his 'democracy' 


1. Government of Pakistan, Ministry of Information and 
Broadcasting, Pakistan Council for National Integration and Basic 
Democracies Wing, Ayub Khan, "Inaugural Address," Basic Demo- 
eracies Seminar, October 1964, n.d. (Karachi, 1964), p. 3. 


2. Extract from President's speech, "Qaid-i-Azam - The 
Arehitect of Pakistan,’ at a public meeting in Rawalpinddy on 
Deen 25, 959; speeches “and “Statements of Field Marshal Ayub 


——— 


Khan, vol. IL, July 1959-June 1960, pp. 78-79. 
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PAT 
in the high and mighty mansions of Lahore, Dacca and Karachi. 
Democratic institutions have been devised which will be there on 
CACM SDOGNu tae Vvidktase> ia every locality and right in. the 
midst of the people themselves who will elect them and run them 
successfully."+ Ayub expected that the rural population would 
select its own "natural leaders" to the electoral college, and 
that they in turn would support the system which gave them a role 
MeN Ss =poOlmtical regime. = Although” in Kast’ Pakwstvan the pola 
ikea chalihenge vo his rule none greater than he anticipated, 
in 1965 his assumptions were substantially correct. 

The Basic Democrats were indeed drawn from upper levels 
Om vne*rural™siocio-economie hierarchy.” Hast = Pak@stan”as ~a "whole 
Specie) er CONG literate (1961 Census); the members of the 
Electoral College as a whole are 98.92 per cent literate and 
Union Council Chairmen are 99.4 per cent literate.* Both litera- 


ey and the level of overall education of members increased over 


im opeeches and Stavements of Field Marshal Ayub Kaan, voi. 
TIL 5 horae wor 


an Wiguees used in this paragraph are from East Pakistan 
Secretariat, Basic Democracies and Local Government Department, 
"Report on the Members Elected to the Basic Democracies During 
1964;" George M. Platt, Building Subnational Governments: Basic 
Democracies in Hast Pakistan, unpublished monograph, n.d., chap- 
ter V; and Rehman Sobhan, Basic Democracies, Works Programme and 
Rural Development in East Pakistan (Dacca: Oxford University 
Press, 1968), pp. 77-88. Reference to 1959 figures is based upon 
a sample Union Council Survey of 90 selected unions, including 
84 chairmen and 214 members, conducted jointly by the Bureau of 
National Reconstruction and the Pakistan Academy for Rural De- 
velopment, "An Analysis of the Working of Basic Democracy Insti- 
Turtons an Hast, Pakistan,” (Comilla: Pakistan Academy for Rural 
Development, 1961). Another valuable study of the 1959 Union 
Council membership and operation is Rahman, Basic Democracy 
at the Grass Roots. 
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the 1959 Electors. The same is true for income levels: the 
Basic Democrats are not only considerably more affluent than the 
general population, but also more affluent as a group in the 


second election than in the first (although the rural members 





are less affluent than urban members). Agriculture naturally 
predominates as an occupation of rural members but their relative- 
ly high income indicates that large landowners get elected to 
Union Councils, and the largest landowners who compete get 
elected Chairmen. 

Basie Democracy as local government, and more partvicular— 
ives uhe Billecroral College, seems to have achieved what Lord 
Cornwallis sought and failed to achieve in establishing the 


Permanent Settlement: a politically potent and reasonably reliant 





landed gentry. 
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Chapter IX 
THE COMILLA EXPERIMENT IN 


RURAL DEVELOPMENT 


The Academy for Rural Development is an appropriate point 
to conclude this perspective on rural development in East Pakis- 
tan. The Academy staff views it as a laboratory, preparing for 
vane future yet combining much of the past. At Comilla- there is 
an attempt to overcome the obstacles to progress peculiar to the 
minal Gisuries or the erstwhile Bengal province. The fruits) oF 
isolation and megilect, of the Permanent Settlement and its 


- ublakehaysls 


abolition, are present in abundance in Comilla Kotwali 
The Academy is attempting to make a stunted and compartmentalized 
administration operate effectively in the mofussil; it seeks Uo 
provide organization and structure in villages marked by disin-— 
tegration and decay. The panopoly of past concerns and techniques 
are spread throughout the Academy's experimental projects: agri- 
cultural modernization and administrative reform; co-operatives 
and rural reconstruction; local self-government. 


The Academy was originally sanctioned as part of the Vil- 


lace MiD=eroscrammne in 1955. The Programme's Pive Year Plan 


1. "Kotwali" means headquarters, and signifies that Comilla 
Tiana us the Gistriet seat. 
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devotes several pages to the rationale for establishing a "Vil- 
lage AID Academy" in each seoTAOe.” The primary purpose Wen 
provide training to essential members of the Village-AID Pro- 
gramme, the Development Officers and Institute Instructors; and 
EOmpDmOVLGde Shorver periods Of orlentavion in ‘the philosophy of 
the Programme to other government officials who work with Village 
MED bic NClvst I Serva Ce sOnticers Aan rural administrar ton ad rural: 
technical staffs of the nation-building departments. The Plan 
also mentions research as a function of the proposed Academies, 
but assigns more emphasis on research to the Village AID Programme 
Analysis Tae” which was to provide its research results to the 
Neademies for incorporation into their training courses. In com= 
bination, the Academies and Analysis Units were to provide Vil- 
lage AID with a “quality improvement mechanism."3 

Events rarely evolved quite as planned for Village AID 
and the Academies proved no exception. The Programme's Plan en- | 
visioned it might take "almost one year" to get the Academies 
underway; a "foreign university" (Michigan State University) was 


Congracted to study the best ways to proceed in terms of organ— 


ization and to train the new faculty members, both in Pakistan 


andyin the United Sates. However, the final approval, selection 


1. Government of Pakistan, Village-AID Five Year Plan, 1955- 
6 - 1959-60, pp. 44-46. 


Ono Load 3, Ppp. 46=49.: 
So dlioalels 


4, Ibid. The Ford Foundation agreed to fund this aspect of 
On Vallaee ATID, and to provide advisory personnel to the train- 
ing Academies on a continuing basis. 
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DMs 
and “training of Academy personnel was not complete for several 


years, and the Academy at Comiliat CuidenoOrwopen Untiia2/” May 





1959 The Programme Analysis Unit began functioning the same year 
HiAnNe MCehibicrl mi nMashiny On Wiillace Alpe "By Sthav’ time, Vilikage sArD 
Walsmclociakvansi tC himUretehny. che: Analysis! unit owas directed to de= | 
VOUCw ay Ses VOn SLUG yine = he rocrammes anvernal diriiicudsy es), | 
and leave "broad studies of rural development" to "other organ- 


izations."¢ 


Basic Democracy was established a few months later 
andeiihewNeademmles were directed to “vake on *‘responsibilivies for 
Trealnine es eovernment orficvals* im the techniques and philosophy 
Omerne new Sec Ol Ansticurrzons ; a vague bur broad mandate Tor 
research was provided at the same time. 3 

tne Ncadeny= reiiects’ its origins. “As -anvierpated, is 
hacultyeas composed of social scientists, whose primary duty is 
TOMprovide training "courses for government officers’ involved ain 
rural administration. " The training as provided at “a modern campus 
ati Kothari Slabout five’ miles from Comililea, a rural town of 545504 
(1961 Census) on the tropic of Cancer near the border of Tripura 


Sivait ey, Lnidaiax. (The campus is designed by Constantinos Doxiadus, 


who as also the “architect of Pakistan's new capital ‘city , 


1. There is a companion Academy for Rural Development at 
Peshawar, West Pakistan. but ib has remained primarily a training 
and academic research institution with comparatively less empha- 
sisvon field work experimentation. Iv has. produced some notable 
publications, particularly on bureaucracy, administration and 
development. 
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Islamabad.) The Academy is governed by an autonomous board of 
GiteeCLOrsn charred by. tae Client smials ter Om she =province.: Lhe 
Neadenyr ks LuUMn bye a Direet or, unt now “elrher varmemberYor sevhe 
Cavin Services onrrakistan or Akhtrers Hameed Khan; a. fForsmery provan— 
CHa divee ror OnmaVviitace AID =andeatrormer Member Ort he ipre— 
Rartibt tone radian Civil service. Under the “sundanceor Akh ver 
Hameed Khan, the Academy quickly expanded its research activities 
TOmMeluGde maj Or fveldwmexperiments in rural development. = The 
headquarters for the experiments is Abhoy Ashram,~ a seventeen 
acre former Gandhian retreat near the Academy. The chief full 
Time] nLetdstant members are Tormer Villlagre™ AID officials: the 
Neademy faculty of social seientists provide*analytical skills 
for the experimental projects which in turn provides material for 
the training courses. The Academy is therefore providing the 
"quality improvement mechanism" for East Pakistan which was a 
buililt—in aspect of the’ Village: AID conception ;-although in a form 
quite different from the erstwhile community development scheme. 
The evolution away from a pure training institute into 
one of Asia's major dévelopment projects is revealing. In part, 


the process stemmed from the requisite needs of effective train- 





Inge Lor SOvernmente. Ori cers who deal wivhy rural Hasit Pakistan. 
In a speech given in the United States Akhter Hameed Khan recounts 


that when the first officer-trainees came to the Academy in 


ive lLacererm. Aphoy Ashram," means "Resort" or “Retreat of 
the Fearless" and was given by Mahatma Gandhi himself. It was 
founded by followers of Gandhi in 1923 and visited by Gandhi two 
years later. Appropriately enough, the Ashram was also visited 
by another pioneer in rural development, Rabindra Nath Tagore. 
Until the campus at Kotbari was completed in 1963, the Academy 
itself was also located at Abhoy Ashram. 
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August 19595" they challenged the young social scientists to show 
that they had learned anything in books which was relevant to the 
OmenCers tone experience wath village condituens. “And, sim any 
case--and this was most important--in any case .. . [they said] 
the odds are so great that no improvement can be made. Here was 
a challenge and a scepticism which we had to meet and overcome." 
However, it is clear from other material that an additional im- 
peravive for starting pilet projects was.the lengthy. experience 
andestrone interest on Akhver Hameed Khan himself, a mixture) of 
Fast Pakistan's concrete historical conditions and an outstanding 
personality. He outlined many of the Academy's subsequent working 
pernci ples very Carly -1n.the Academy's existence, inyan analysis 
Omune Germeects~Oors~Village Aid: 

hey While the, V-Aid Workers have succeeded ino civing 
demonstrations of improved methods, the number 
of persons who have adopted these methods has 
mot inereased rapidly. There are several reasons 
fOr this Slow progress, the chieft among which is 
a vlack of appreciation by the worker of his xvoille 
as) an educator and the .absence of ,anm effective 
teaching technique. 

2. The chief weakness of the programme has been its 
inability to,create local organi Zations .1n.impor- 
Yanvertelds sor tae, mural seconemy., | 6b ais) tEuie 
that many projects have been completed, some 
Chand tare Clubs! and Youths Clubs are active and 
some village councils have shown interest in 
making roads, community halls and dispensaries, 


but more concentrated efforts are needed to spon- 
sor cooperative groups. 





See Ubsidies=im the shape of ,money or maverial 
given to individuals or groups have introduced 
an element of demoralization and obscured the 


1. Akhter Hameed Khan, "Rural Development in East Pakistan: 
Speeches of Aktar Hameed Khan," (East Lansing: Asian Studies 
Contec. Michigan State University, spring 1965)... 21: 
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educative and organizational aspect of the pro- 
gramme. 


4. For effective and widespread work the training 
and mobilization of voluntary workers selected 
locally should form an integral part of the pro- 


gramme just as the creation of independent co- 


Operatives should be one of the main objectives.+ 


The implicit redirection of programmatic emphasis and 
techniques has been embodied institutionally in the Academy's ex- 
perimental projects. Shortly after opening, permission was 
sought to undertake field experiments. In December 1959 the pro- 
vincial government acted favourably on the request, and the Acade- 
my was given operational control over the thana in which it was 
lkocaced, GO use as a testing ground. 

ine purpose of the experiment, then, is to give relevance 
to the Academy's training program, and to attempt to provide rs ee 
ing models of institutions necessary for rural development in 
Bast Pakistan. The Academy's methodology is to initiate small 
seale pilot projects within the thana, drawing on the combined 
Experlence Of the government officers on the statf, and utilizing 
tne research abilities of the Academy faculty. The approach is 
ioblhy pragmatie, with emphasis on achieving results which can | 
be duplicated elsewhere. Financial support has come from the 


provincial government, the Departments of Agriculture, Coopera- 


tives, and Basic Democracies, and the Ford Foundation. Long-range 


1. Akhter Hameed Khan, "Redesigning the V-AID Programme," 
Journal of the East Pakistan Academy for Village Development, 
PEN WO W60)s 34=35. 





2. There was precedent for this action since the thana was 
a Development Area under Village AID. Akhter Hameed Khan had 
become involved in Comilla Thana during that period when he 
served as an honorary advisor to the Comilla development area. 
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technical assistance additionally has come from the East Pakistan 
Water and Power Development Authority (EPWAPDA), a team of Japan- 
ese, farm experts Supplied by the Colombo Plan, and a series of 
advisors provided by the Ford Foundation under a contract with 
Michigan State University. The experiments themselves can be 
grouped under three main headings: vitalization of the Basic De- 
mocracies scheme, to ensure administrative coordination; creation 
of economic institutions necessary for the modernization of agri- 
culture; creation of a training institution for the widespread 


provision of skills needed for development. 


The Thana Council, Basic Democracies and The 
Rural Public Works Programme 
The Academy's experiment in rural administration is founded 
UpOh well recognized deficiencies in Hast Pakistan's system of 
government. Observers have repeatedly noted the "administrative 
starvation" which is a pronounced feature in rural East Bengal. 
tm 1950 the government of Pakistan took a major step in correct-— 
ing its own weakness by abolishing the Permanent Settlement, a 
proven hedge to the expansion and efficiency of rural adminis- 


veatLon. olumulbvancously, it moved to overcome the years of ne- 





Gece. Diy esmoblishing the Village AID Programme, an effor: to 
quickly transform the countryside by bypassing traditional forms 
of administration and local self-government, and creating new 
rural institutions through the techniques and spirit of community 


| 


development. However, Village AID foundered, in large part due 
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226 
to its inability to achieve adequate coordination of government 
agencies and resources. The Basic Democracy cement aie deliberate 
iyvsGdesiened sto avoid that error; it is a return to local self= 
government, re-integrated with rural administration, in a manner 
designed to maximize coordination of government resources, and 
minimize interagency competition and diffusion of government ef- 
hOmuS. suelnewcademy pilov project in administration began as an 
examination of the success of Basic Democracy in achieving the co- 
ordination and concentration of effort which it deemed necessary 
HORmaChleviIns rural development . 

The starting point for the Academy was observation of the 
Thana Council. Under Basic Democracy, local self-government as a 
system of widespread rural participation was limited to the low- 
Sse vied withe Udon, Council. in keeping with a suggestion from 
the head of the Academy, as noted earlier, councils above the 
union level were designed. to maximize coordination of develop- 
mentoerrorys.,  The,Thana Council is thus doubly an innovation; it 
ieuMe Tirst. Council .ecreated.at the thana level, and it is the 
lowest rung in a hierarchy of "development coordinating com- 
mittees." The new system brings together elected representatives, 
thana personnel of the nation-building departments, and members 
Otethe-Civad service. .The Thana, Council therefore. hada crucial 
role to play, if Basic Democracy was t succeed as a development 
mechanism. The Basic Democracy plan contrived to create Hast 
Pakistan's first truly effective system of rural administration. 
The Academy turned to the Thana Council to see if the contrivance 


would work. 
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Thepearivesiwd: cartons were discouragdnowes Dna Apiet i, LOGO 
the Comilla Kotwali Thana Council was established and by June 
1960 began holding regular meetings in Comilla Town Hall. The 
Academy sent an observer to the meetings, who reported disquiet- 
ing signs that the new Council was failing to perform as envision 
ed. Although union council chairmen were regular in their attend 
ance, the official members--thana-level officers of the nation- 
building departments--were often absent. The Academy requested 
Gistrict, department iechiets vo, direct. subordinates, to, comply swith 
Gheir newyduties imposed by the Basic Democracies Ordinance. Of- 


mcrtal avvendance improved, but the pertormance,of the Couneuil 





remained unsatisfactory. Meetings were disorganized and vague in 


purpose. What was more disconcerting was clear evidence that the 
concept behind the Thana Council had not been grasped. "The of- 


flan Nca— 


ficers gave lectures on their departmental programmes ,' 
demy staff member noted, "still assuming that reports were for 
their superiors only and that the other Council members had 


nothing to say regarding their work. "1 


Several steps were taken to improve the operation of the 
Thana Council. In December 1960, the Academy established a for- 
mal connection with the Thana Council and thana civil adminis- 
peation, andubegan to-give guidance .to Council activities. ) -Agend 
were firmly fixed and circulated well in advance of meeting days. 
Department officers were required to present to the Council a de- 


tailed monthly report of their activities. A weekly coordination 


1. Mohsen, The Comilla Rural Administration Experiment: His- 
tory and Annual Report, 1962-63, p. 19. 
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meeting was established, in which department officers presented 
RepORES vO. vie CirelerOfricer. “Within a short time, these efforts 
began to show signs of success. The monthly agenda included more 
and more items, and meetings extended in length until they re- 
quired nearly a full day. Several departments' plans discussed 
at the Thana Council meetings were implemented through the Union 
Councils. When the Village AID Programme requested that a long- 
range development plan be prepared, the Thana Council began to 
mUMCuTON as a planning coordination unit; although abolition of 
Village AID in July 1961 made the plan moot. 

Once the Union and Thana Councils began to give evidence 
Oi being workable institutions, they* provided a base for a major 
new phase in East Pakistan's development efforts. In early 1961 
the Pakistan Planning Commission discussed and approved the con- 
eeépt of using surplus United States commodities to finance a la- 
bor” intensive public works project in rural Pakistan. The dis-— 
CUsSsTon=-was generated and pursued to a successful” conclusion by 
Mmechare Vi, Gilbert, Project Director of a Harvard University e¢co- 


nomic” advisory group providing assistance to the Planning Com- 


mission.+ In May 1961 Gilbert visited Comilla and discussed with 


i PAederailted accounts or the Harvard University =roletin=the- | 
Works Programme is provided by John Thomas, The Rural Public Works 
Programme and East Pakistan's Development, unpublished disser- 
tation, Committee for Higher Degrees in Political Economics and 
Government at Harvard University, November 1968, pp. 28-37. For 
Gilbert's own account of the Programme itself, see Richard V. 
Gilbert, "The Works Programme in East Pakistan," International 
Labour Review, LXXXIX, 3 (March 1964), 213-226. 
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Akhter Hameed Khan the possibility of undertaking a pilot works 
project at the Academy for Rural Development. Simultaneously, the 
Comilla Kotwali Thana Council under the supervision of the Acade- 
Mv Wea vOMrecCelvyenrepeaved requests /for help tn solving an in— 
wensely felts local meed. One of the most pressing needs of far— 
mers in Comilla Thana has been protection from an annual flood. 
The need was expressed in Union Council meetings, and began to be 
a regular unscheduled item on the Thana Council agenda. Earlier 
petitions for government action failed to achieve adequate re- 
sults. When the issue was raised at the thana level by Union 
Council ehairmen, a plan of corrective action was prepared, 
sanctioned and implemented. In early 1961, the Thana Council 
reached an agreement with WAPDA and a neighboring Thana Council 
and coordinated a dam—-building effort, using Labor hired by the 
Union Couneiis. Evidence of successful planning and execution of 
this earth-moving venture motivated the Academy to accept the 
Planning Commission proposal, and attempt a larger scheme of a 
Similar nature.- In late 1961, the Kotwali Thana Union Councils 
prepared a ward-by-ward plan for minor irrigation, road-building | 
and drainage projects. The Thana Council consolidated these into 
aneoverall thana, plan, with the technical advice of the depart— 
ment officers. The Academy undertook a series of training ses- 
sions, again with the aid of department representatives. The De- 
partment of Agriculture provided funds, and the Union Councils 
hired and supervised labor through a series of project committees. 
The .Subdivisional Officer and Circle Officer, as Chairman and 


Vice-Chairman of the Thana Council were ultimately responsible for 
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230 
overall operation of the program. After successful completion 
On pune palo project? the program was expanded to cover all of 
Bast Pakistan in 1962-63, and to West Pakistan iin 1963-64. It 
has become a separately funded item in the Third Five Year Plan. 
Throughout the period of expansion, the Works Programme has been 
surded bye principles ™ first evolved during” the pilot project: 
planning must originate at the lowest level, and be implemented 
at the lowest level; the Basic Democracy Councils are the medium 
of both planning and implementation, with special emphasis on the 
Union and Thana Councils; coordination and training are continu- 
ous built-in aspects of the Programme, with coordination coming 


toeough the Basie Democracy structure and training originating 


at the Academy “but diffused throughout thei whole operation. As 
iSuypLeat-on Neademy™ projects, the Works Programme has several 
interconnected and intersupportive goals: strengthen local govern- 
ment, create and diffuse a variety of administrative and technical 
skills, and develop a communications and irrigation infrastructure 
as a base for further rural development. 

Thes Academy began the pilot project with a number of as— 
sumptions: 


Chose™contact = with unton councils “and village cooper— 
atives over the past two years has given the Academy 

Statth Certain instehts which enabled them to make the 
following assumptions: 


i, The Academy pilot project has been well documented. Three 
of the most important sources are the original documentation found 


— ir ———— eee eee eee 


Thana (Comilla: East Pakistan Academy for Rural Development, 1962); 


CO OSS Oe 


Pakistan, Basic Democracies and Local Government Department, 
"Works Programme through Basic Democracies, 1963-64" (Circular 44) 


(Dacca: East Pakistan Government Press, 1963). 
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(a) Public works to develop a comprehensive system 
of drainage, irrigation, and communications can 
usefully be carried on for several years in Kot- 
wali Thana. Such works can be started quickly 
and easily. 


(b) The most effective and least expensive organi- 
sational and administrative agency would be the 
Thana Council and its constituent members, the 
Unions Councils. Whe Cimele Officer, as the awe= 
presentative of the civil administration, and as 
the secretary of the Thana Council, should be 
UME Rexe Cut vie: “eldest. 


(ec) SIheseolenorpthesUnion Councils. is central and 
Vaucaik hey shoudid): 


(i) prepare the schemes in consultation 
with the villagers themselves; 


(ii) organise the work (employ labour, 
disburse wages, keep accounts, en- 
sure correct specifications, etc.); 
and 


(iii) undertake subsequent maintenance. 


(d) The Union Councils and village leaders can super- 
vise earth work competently. Farmers: are very 
knowledgeable about local drainage. Small schemes 
pReparcedebyrbhemes aredseneradilyesoundspskineineering 
assmscance, however, 125 needed in the case of arae 
PLOFESCUSE 


(e) Large numbers of labourers can be employed from 
approximately November to May under the super- 
ViISLoOneot Union! Counciisnonsextensavelyrscattered 
projects. 


(f) The labourers will accept wheat in part payment 
of their wages. 


(g) Local contributions in land, labour and money 
would be forthcoming for projects designed and 
implemented by the local people for their own 
Dene ts 

(h) Rural public works would 


(1) relieve distress caused by unemployment; 


(ii) increase agricultural production; 
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OBE 
(iii) build the much needed development infra- 
structure of drainage, irrigation and com- 
munication; 


(iv) create managerial and technical skills; 
and 


(v) strengthen local governmental bodies and 
enable them to raise more taxes. 


On the whole the assumptions were borne out well enough to recom- 
mend expansion Of -the Programme. The Rural Publie Works Programme 
became ay labor intensive public works project operating through 
uaewbasite, Democracy Structure,” utilising local help and local ex— 
perbuse. The Academy provided @eneral guidance, work sheets; 

ands supervised extensive Craining. Two items were specifically 
rejected. Wheat proved to be an unpopular form of payment, and 
the practice was discontinued. Instead wheat was sold by the 
government on the open market and the proceeds used to finance the| 


Rural Works projects.¢ 


More importantly, local monetary contri- 
butions had to be dropped and the Academy permanently abandoned 
this common Village AID and community development practice. Pay- 


ment for work rendered is now standard in all Academy initiated 


experiments, including the provincial Works Programme. Land 


1. Mohsen, Report on a Rural Public Works Programme, pp. 3-400 
See also Akhter Hameed Khan, "How the Villagers are Creating Capi- 
tal," Speech at the Academy, 18 August 1962 (Comilla: East Pakis-— | 
tan Academy for Rural Development), mimeographed, n.d. 








P= -Wsew or what had a double purpose: provide financial back-— 
ing for rural works and add grain to the market so the extra ru- 
ral spending could be absorbed rather than causing an inflationary 
rise in prices of food-stuffs. This was part of the Oried nade plan 
proposed by Gilbert. When the workers registered disapproval 
about accepting wheat as half their salary, there were fears that 
the population would not accept wheat on the market as a substi- 
tute for rice. However, by undercutting the market price of rice, 
wheat consumption increased satisfactorily. 
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required for roadways or canals is not compensated, but apparent- 
ly even small landowners (less than two acres) would rather have 
phe Wehner Css On themnew facalitvy= than =the revurn” of the forte: ved 
iene One assumption not listed, but given repeated emphasis, 
is another standard Academy practice: the need for flexibility 
and pragmatism. © 

The Works Programme is perhaps the greatest example in 
South Asia of starting participation "from the ground up" since 
the idea was promulgated by Ripon, and repeated by Levinge and 
Lyvbm Mindi — hven= elections resardiess Of thewonpenness™ Of fran— 
Cimmserete.., are held-only acy long intervals,” if4they are held av 
ali. ~The Works Programme is~a yearly event, and if operating as 
intended involves thousands of people in decision-making and im- 
plementation of plans important to individual communities. 
Pionning= begins in the wards or” each* Union Couneii. »the-Towest 
administrative subdivision. Each ward's representative on the 
Union Council-is responsible for calling“a meeting of his con 
Stituents to Solicit ideas for public works projects. Ward plans 
are consolidated into union plans, which are consolidated into 
thanaeand= then distraet-plans.” "Consolidatieon*is’a political as 


well as technical *procéss. “hach “higher level council asthe 


1. Thomas, The Rural Public Works Program and East Pakistan's 
Development, p. 188. 


2. "The plan had to be revised, and it was fortunate that 
the revision could be done promptly. Planning at the village le-_ 
vel ts far from perfect, hence rigid adherence to initial plans 
Camvpe= faval.= ASflexible approach, which allows corrections vo 
be made in the light of experience is much safer and wiser." 


—_<> ——————— 
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approving authority for lower councils, with a provincial approv- 
ing committee in the Basic Democracies and Local Government Weparee 
ment. The approving authority can only veto, however, not substi- 
tute or alter plans, and the bureaucratic representatives have | 
no automatic veto but must operate within the framework of the 
Council concerned. It is thus up to each elected representative 
wOncOnvence his colleagues of the virtues: Of his particular plan. 

| 
Onee accepted, plans are again segmented. Project committees are 
devised in every ward with Union Councilmen as chairmen and local 
noncouncil residents as members and as elected secretaries of the 
committees. Participation is thus widely spread, but structured 
bo fit imto the Basie Democracy councils. 

The Works Programme also represents an extraordinary de- 
eentralization and ae ollaeien of authority to rural, government. 
Despite repeated advice from commissions of inquiry, authority 
in rural South Asia has remained primarily locked within the dis-— 
trict collectorate. Under the Works Programme, significant funds 
and decision-making authority have been specifically assigned to 
lower-level agencies, the Thana and Union Councils. The Cireile 
Officer, relabeled Circle Officer (Development) becomes strategi- 
cally important, and the thana level service officers amplify 
their potential usefulness manifold. The nerves of government in 
Hasvebakustan effectively end, at best, at the -thana devel. By 
bringing Union Council chairmen, with funds and.decision-making 
PAUUC Morin. Lavo. COnvacty With, the bureaucracy, the Thana. Counesal 


becomes a strategic political and administrative nexus. The 


Works Programme, through Basic Democracy, becomes in turn an 
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ingenious method of multiplying extremely scarce resources. 
The question that remains is whether the Programme 
functions in practice. Given the long history of circumscribed 


government, with seemingly inexorable centralizing tendencies, com- 
bined with untested new institutions and a numerous population 

in the most neglected corner of the former Indian empire, it would 
be unrealistic to expect rapid dramatic improvement emerging from 


any government (program. Hast) Pakistan ads still one of the most 





inherently intractable problem areas in Asia, and no government 
in history has succeeded in truly penetrating beyond its peri- 
meters. This perspective should be kept in view when examining | 
the Rural Public Works Programme. 

The Works Programme has been evaluated annually, either 
by the Academy or directly by the government, and has been sub- 
jected to at least two intensive independent studies. These 


evaluations have been the basis for fairly widespread comment, 


mostly favorable. Myrdal, for example, says "this recent experi- 
ment in putting under-utilized labor to work on labor-intensive 
investments would seem to be one of the most interesting and en- 


Couraging happenings in South Asian agricultural policy." | 














1. Thomas, The Rural Public Works Program and Kast Pakistan's 
Development, and Rehman Sobhan, Basic Democracies,Works Programme 
and Rural Development in East Pakistan (Dacca: Oxford University 
Press, 1968). These two studies express sharply contrasting con- 
clusions on the nature of the Works Programme. See also their ex- 
changeginysobhans )"Seelal Forces in Basic Democracies,” Asian Re- 
WwaleWwe es CApredd 1968), L6O6—-1/6; Thomas, “Work for the Poor of 
Hast abPakastan,'iiAs@an Réview, llsle(October 1968) ,-45-56seand 
Sobhan, "The Rural Poor of East Pakistan," Asian Review,,I1I:2 
(January 1969), 136-152. 


2. Gunnar Myrdal, Asian Drama (New York: The Twentieth Cen- 
tinge nund) vol, Ils5. chapter 260, p. 1365. 
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Papanek says "the Works Programme of East Pakistan may be the ma- 
jor contribution to economic development techniques which Pakis- 


nl 


tan has made. Calliberts “One” Of cher Oricinavors: of the concepr, 


makes bread claims for the project's potential: 


The pilot works programme radically altered the image 
of government in the rural community. The villagers 
had participated with their local government in work 
which made a dramatic and immediate difference in their 
well-being. Suspicion gave way to confidence. .. . 
the works programme®.>. .«.-had, demonstrated that.men,; 
thienie hands and their brains are not only the most 
abundant but the greatest of the nation's resources, 
unate they cam be mobilised efrectively, thav they, can 
produce the capital which is essential to the increase 
iMNUhCie prod Ucta yaeby 


Bven a careful sceptic about the achievementsiiof the Ayub regime 
reports that "the Rural Public Works Programme seems to have trans 
fhormedu ithe thane Councils | Anto lively institutions. . | . “Phe 
rOsSuULES, On the Rural Public Works Program have been” encouraging 
i SOmukarn as Kas Pakistan is concerned." Nearly all the evalu- 
ations have found fault with the Programme in operation, but only 
Onenmuhe webhanaustudy, fairly consistently fault all of ats) as— 
pects; even Ne occasionally finds good points in the present Pro- 
gramme, and ultimately endorses the aims and concept of rural 
public works. 


Mey eceneral acclaim stems, the:obyvious need. for someatonm 


of rural works scheme, and the apparent relative success of the 


1. Gustave Papanek, Pakistan's Development (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1967), p. 57. 


2. Rk. V. Gilbert, "The Works Programme in East Pakistan," 
pp. 221-226. 


3. Sayeed, The Political System of Pakistan, pp. 225-256. 
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2Silh 
existing Works Programme. The five year estimate prepared by 
Thomastis the most recent and accurate avaiable We) mene Hans) wiql— 
gures, which were adjusted according to the results of his own 
eight thana survey ,° show that close to 150 million dollars were 
spent on rural public works between 1962-1967. Nearly 75 per 
eent of the total allocation went for road pulidine- totaling 
647 new hard surface roads built, and another 1,835 miles re- 
Datced.. Dirt roads, which are more easily and cheaply built, 
totaled 17,830 miles of new surface, and 80,706 miles repaired. 
Embankments, which often double as roads and are vital for flood 
eontrol and irrigation, total 2,883 miles new and 6,675 repaired. 
In addition, there were 3,182 miles of new drainage-irrigation 
canals built and 7,944 miles re-excavated. According to revised 
estimates based on the Bens thana study, nearly three milion 
acres of land benefitted from the embankments and irrigation pro- 
jeoee. Close to $95 million were paid as wages to laborers 


through the Works Programme, with much of it going to the lowest 


i thomas, Lhe Rural Public Works Program and Hast Pakisivan's 


Development, -p. 110. 


2. The thanas were located throughout the province, and re- 
present all existing types of geographic. and agricultural:fea- 
tures. Trained research assistants lived in each thana, and con- 
Gucted interviews and site surveys. 





3. Thomas, The Rural Public Works Program and East Pakistan! Ss 


Development, p. 108. 


4, Official figures show a higher total, 4,619,505 acres, but 
closer investigation in the eight thanas shows that maximum rather 
than average estimates of benefit per project were used by the 
government investigators. The lower figure is in accord | with ob- 
served conditions in the eight representative thanas. 
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economic group--landless labor--at two to three times their nor- 


mal wage Patseo 

Success can be measured in terms of institutions as well. 
Under the Works Programme the Union Council became a primary ag- 
gregation point for political and economic demands. Between 1963 
and 1966 alone, nearly 80,000 projects were undertaken,“ the fi- 
nal results of a political and planning process initiated within 
the wards of Union Councils. The Councils thus did indeed become 
amajor diffusion point for technical training as well as financi- 
abcresourcees. As inoted;. projects: are executed through Project 
Committees in each ward. Since each Committee averages between 
six and twelve members, during the same three-year period a total 
of nearly one-half million. to one million persons were actively 
involved in planning and executing the various projects. Even 
if there was considerable continuity of personnel from year to 
year, and even if many committees failed to meet and perform their 
duties,sthe total number imvolved across the province would be 
greater than any equivalent former government scheme--quite apart 


1. Thomas, The Rural Public Works Program and East Pakistan's 


Development, pp. 203 and 213. Wages paid through the Works Pro- 
gramme averaged Rs. 2.00 per day, which not only is more than 
doutemvne Ns. Of (> usually jpaid to the Lowest “labor group during, | 
the slack season but also forced non-Works Programme wage scales 
Up co beyond the normal off-season subsistence level. 


PeamiGovernment Of Pakistan, Basie Democracy and Local Govern— 
ment Department Planning and Evaluation Branch, Performance Re- 
port on Rural Works Programme 1964-65 (Dacca: January 1966), p. 
18; and ibid., Performance Report on Rural Works Programme, 1965- 
66 (Dacca: February 1967), p. 34. Provincial-wide statistics 
are unavailable before report year 1963-64. The total number of 
projects dropped sharply in 1965-66,perhaps because the presi- 
dential election was over or because of the cost of the war with 
india in the fall of 1965, or both: 1963-64 — 31,455 projects; 
1964-65 - 36,080 projects; 1965-66 - 12,174 projects. 
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from the labor employed by the Committees. 


Even more striking is the emergence of the Thana Council. 


In the first year of the provincial program, the District Councils 


WoKewailocaved 50 per Cent -of,the total funds, deliberately short- 


ing the lower councils in the fear that they would be unable to 


properly absorb large sums of money. Thereafter, however, the 


percentage allotted to the Thana Council steadily inereased, from 


a low of 6.5 per cent in 1962-63 to a high of 58.1 per cent in 
1966-67. The final average for the five-year period, ranked in 
order of total allocations shows the dramatic reversal of a well- 
entrenched tradition; the figures from 1966-67, the most recent 


year available, underscore the five year trend. 


Tabdke: 93 
Rank Order of Works Programme Allocations 
to Basic Democracy Councils, 1962-1967 


Rank order of Works Programme Rank order of Works Programme 
allocations, to Councils, five— allocations to Councils 
year average 1962-67 (in percent- 1966-67 (in percentages) 


6808) 21 ee eee ee ae 


Thana Councils Cu Men Vo haul 

DistreLen Councils 26a 1560 

Union Counmeddlis PRE) IWS 0) 

Municipal and Town 26 6.0 
Councils 

Experimental Pro- 2 all 4.3 
jects 





source. Adapted from Thomas, Lhe Rural Public Works 
Program and East Pakistan's Development, p. 86. Based on offi- 
cial annual report figures. 
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Despite regular recommendations to the contrary the dis- 





treaet has remained the primary focus of rural politics and ad— 
ministration in Bengal since at least the early British period, 
when Lord Cornwallis tightened the reigns of Company rule. Even 
the Baste Democracies Order left district authority more or Less 
intact. As the figures indicate, the thana has indeed come into 
its own under the Works Programme. The potential for facilitating 
development which is built into the Thana Council has been tested 
and found reasonably ertective., (A. critic of the hucal Works |r ro— 
gramme has complained that this "is merely a devolution of author- 
ioy from the District Magistrate to the Circle Officer, who is the 


kingpin of the Thana administration."+ 


if @omplhetedy | tietier, kt 
WoUld= be a fuUlriliment of a long sought goal. "Merely" decen— 
tralizing government from seventeen districts to 413 thanas would | 
mark a breakthrough in the long search for governmental effective— 
ness. The decentralization is by no means complete but to what-— 
ever degree the statement is true, the ruler and ruled in East 
Pakistan have been brought into more intimate contact. Nothing 
guarantees to what purpose that contact will be put, but for the 
present, enhanced interaction between government and citizen is 
RESMGIne om a major “rural reconstruction” “effort. The Academy.) | 


through its Rural Works Programme and Basic Democracy, is carrying 


on the legacy of both Ripon and Village AID. 


1. Sobhan, Basic Democracies, Works Programme, and Rural 


eee eee Se SS 


Development in East Pakistan, p. 152. 
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Economic Organization: The Comilla 
Cooperative System 





Local government alone cannot totally solve the problems 


of rural poverty in East Pakistan. More precisely, local govern- 


ment cannot start to fully function as a municipal agency, al- 
locating resources and providing services, in a situation of 
scarcity and economic stagnation. The village milieu of East 
Pakistan 1s marked by isolation and neglect, by over population, 
by starvation both literally and administratively. Geography 
and circumstance have combined to produce a region of seemingly 
intractable underdevelopment. The Permanent Settlement led slow- 
ij vO Geverioration Of local autonomy, minimization of external 
authority, entrenchment of a land oriented investment pattern. 
Abolition of the Permanent Settlement led to a second great shock 
wo une = vallage structure: the local population lost its "social 
leaders and financiers, the mainstays of its agrarian society. 
For massive social and economic transformation, the stunted 
puceaucracy and halting rural councils, whether separately or in 
Combination, are inadequate for the task. 

As the impulse for development has quickened over the de- 


cades, reformers and governments repeatedly have turned to co- 


Qperavives as’ a solution for rural -poverty. «The Academy is no ex— 


Ceplvton. “—Despitve the rather dismal*record” before “and “arter par— 
Pierons Im=privave and Ortictral “programs, “in “the Ycooperavame =de— 
partments and Village AID, the Academy's first pilot project in= 


volved a new experiment with cooperative societies. The decision 
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to do so, as noted above, stemmed in part from Akhter Hameed Khan's 
critique of Village AID. More fundamentally, the turn to cooper- 
atives stemmed from his analysis of village conditions: "Economic- 
ally, the village is explosive, for socially the old leadership 
and the old institutions are now completely helpless. In some 
cases they have totally disappeared. Introducing new skills and 
new implements and new methods will require a complete reorgan- 


ization of the social and economic structure of the village."* 


ibmkesothers beforewhims vhe vlewed*cooperativesnasevhervehicie to 


Reach wands tO vchange the rural agrarian society of East Pakistan: 


The Academy's interest in cooperatives evolved quickly.¢ 


From May until August 1959 the Academy staff increased its ob- 
servations of the Village AID Development Area in which it was 
ligcaved=s DBnplAvscust’ the.observation Function was madeoformalgand 
the Academy began regular training sessions with farmers and co- 
operative groups in the Comilla Thana Development Area. Within 
four months, the Chief Secretary of East Pakistan gave permission 
formtvhe Academy to undertake a pilot. project. in cooperative for= 


mation. The Academy quickly responded with a proposal for such a 


1. Akhter Hameed Khan, "The Basic Principles of the Comilla 
Programme ,"a speech given at the Academy on 13 February 1963 to 
a missionary group from the Oriental Institute Segardi, Barisal, 
Hasverakistane (Comilila emimeographed),fn.ds2(1963), p. 1m: 


2 he Academy* pilot projectxintcooperation hasmbeensdeocusj 
mented from its earliest stages, primarily in annual reports is- 
sued by the Academy since 1961 under the title, A New Rural Co- 
operative System for Comilla Thana; see particularly the narrative 
in The Second Annual Report, 1962, where the economic and social 
background and operative philosophy is presented; and the Sixth 
Annual Report, 1966, where a five-year review summary is pre- 
sented. Subsequent reports have been primarily statistical com- 


pilations. 
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project, expanded upon it, received sanction and began its own 


version of a search for village modernization through cooper- 


ation.! 


In keeping with the original proposals, the Academy 
solved the locational debate on basing cooperatives on a village 
or union basis by creating a two-level system, with village level 
multi-purpose agricultural societies throughout the thana as con- 


stituent members of an overarching central thana cooperative as- 


2 


sociation. ine: two-level plan permits avstrone central 


1. The Academy proposal, prepared by Akhter Hameed Khan,was 
titled, "Note for the Chief Secretary, Government of East Pakistan 
by Director, Pakistan Academy for Village Development, Comilla," 
dated 13 January 1960. (The Academy changed its name in the sum- 
Memon M962, possibly to avoid its informal Label as “The; Village 
AID Academy.") At the Academy's request, an officer of the Co- 
operative Department, A.K.M. Wajihulla, was deputed to the Aca- 
demy for an experimental study, which subsequently appeared as 
"Report on a Pilot Project for Cooperative Development in the 
Comilla Development Area." Its author was later appointed 
Principal of the Cooperative College placed on the Academy campus 
by the Cooperative Department in 1963. Both of these documents 
are cavetlaple as appendices to Ss. A. ~@adir, Six Months of the 


Riot Cooperative Project.in.Comilila Thana Development . Area 
(Comilla: Pakistan Academy for Village Development), October 1960. 











2. These comments refer only to the Comilla experimental 
agricultural societies... There 1s also -a thriving experiment ain 
volving urban based cooperatives. The thana level organization 
is called the Comilla Kotwali Thana Central Cooperative Associ- 
aclommchalsO.Cuk. ). Lt began funetioning in December 1961., and 
was registered officially the following month. The steady growth 
of urban cooperatives led to the formation in 1964 of a Special 
Cooperative Societies Federation (SCSF) section. In 1966 agri- 
cultural cooperatives were formed into a separate federation also, 
end anew CoC.k.  oecame the: apex structure Lor both frederations:. 
imaddrironne there are several other cooperatives directly ¢con— 
nected to various Academy programs which belong to the K.T.C.C.A. 
For further information on the urban cooperatives, see the Annual 
Reports cited earlier; an outstanding success story by a rick- 
ae pultertis society is .deseribed py eM. Nural Hug, Cooperation 

aunemedy hor Rucal .RoveRtuy (Dacca: East Pakistan Cooperative 
Tries Ltd., March 1963). Other urban cooperatives in Comilla 
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organization and cohesive constituent village organizations. The 
cohesiveness stems from the voluntary nature of group formation 
and leadership selection. Membership is from locally perceived 
village units, and consists of only those villagers who wish to 
join (in contrast with other programs which designate certain 
areas to be the cooperative unit and membership automatically em- 
braces the whole unit, which may well not be a "village" in the 
view of the local residents). Each group elects its own manager, 
an accountant and a model farmer. The village seems to be the 
navural social and economic unit in East Pakistan, but a village 
cooperative society alone would be too weak to stand. The ad- 
Giitaon Ol tne central association permits the village to be used 
asmancOClal £roup, for the introduction of innovations, and. Go 
GLOW ISieMonker as-an economic unit. The village offers: an ‘e@iect— 
ive organizational base; the central association provides ser- 
Vine Trainin and Supervised credit, and enforces disecipiaine. 
Villagers organize for their own economic self-interest, and choose 
tnewr own Leaders; the central association provides the suppert 
needed to make the village member prosper. 

As important as the structural innovation are the steps 
weaken tO avoid the degeneration of cooperative societies into dis— 
guised devices for dispensing government funds as unredeemable 


muPlacwediy. ne Academy established, striet rules for ts 


town are analyzed in Mahmoodur Rahman, Special Cooperatives by 
Night (Comilla: Research Section, Pakistan Academy for Rural De- 
velopment, May 1965); and in Harvey Cinouke:iene "Urban Co-operatives 
aurComuda: Pakistan: A,Case Study of Local level Development.’ 
Economic Development and Cultural Change, 16:2 Part 1 (January 
IGS MESO S2e 
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cooperative, to ensure that they would become credit generating 
mechanisms rather than paper organizations for non-reimbursable 
credit absorption. The Academy practice has been codified into 
Bene rues JOiepicOcedurce, Hach eroup. must: 


1. organise itself and later become a Registered 
Cooperative Society; 


2. hold weekly meetings with compulsory attendance 
Om Fall Smemberisi; 


3. elect a trusted man from the group and send him 
to the Academy once a week for training so that 
he can become the organiser and teacher for the 


EeOUp s 
4, keep proper and complete accounts; 
De Or Oumar production planning; 
6. use supervised village production credit; 


iic2 adope amproved agricultural -pracvices and skills; 


8. make regular cash and in-kind savings deposits; 


9. join the Central Co-operative Federation; 
10. hold regular member education discussions.1 
ine procedures are enforced.’ Internal discipline, prompved “by the 


Academy, is quite strict within each cooperative: "The criterion 
is that any member who does not make regular deposits, who does 
not attend meetings regularly, and who does not adopt improved 
DirPaAcirices , should nov be given “a Toa 

The Academy seems to have avoided another weakness of 


earlier cooperative programs as well: the persistent tendency to 


beome a paper organization through rapid expansion. Despite 


hae Scegthe (Sixth AnnualReport, W966. pyii2: 


2. Akhter Hameed Khan, Rural Development in East Pakistan, 
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early signs of success, and a timetable for expansion in the | 
"five year plan" embodied in the Academy's proposal to the govern- 
ments, the emphasis has remained on quality rather than quantity. 
All new groups seeking to join must serve a probationary period 
Untick they preve Uneir capacity for accumulating savings. “inter— 


nal committees of the cooperatives monitor each loan to ensure 


that it is expended for the purpose it was received. The co- 


Operative as a whole must approve of that purpose prior to the 





loan application. Cooperatives which fail to adhere to Academy 
Qperaving sprocedures ,~and which accordingly fail vo prosper are 
dropped from the pilot project. Hence, the total expansion each 
vicarwalways Gerlects: Only the net gain in number of societies, as 
each year some societies are eliminated; in 1964-65 expansion 
was deliberately halted altogether, in order to consolidate the 
Bains made in the project until that time. “Moreover, the.Acade-— 
my has moved cautiously in expanding its cooperative scheme be- 
yona Comilia Thana. In response to governmental urging, the 
Neademywagereead FO expand, the project, but on atrial basis.” Dhe 


Wichaliw was characveristacally pragmatic. Mae Comilila style e¢o— 





operatives were extended in 1963 to three separate sites in the 


northern part of the province ,* and kept closely tied to Academy 


im ivintroductionsofeMiechanized NRarming voneCooperative Basdsmin 
Comilla (Comilla: Pakistan Academy for Rural Development, Septem-— 
neo gy UGG 


Poe MheSsittes werebinithree diiterenthdisitracts, Gouripurs 
Mymensingh; Gaibandha, Rangpur; and Nator, Rajshahi. Each was 
the location of a former Village AID Training Institute, now con- 
vyerred damvo a-Basic Lrainingninsticuvion.. Ihe Principals soritine 
Institutes were designated Project Director of the Thana Training 
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247 | 
supervision. When these separate trial cases proved viable, the 
Academy agreed to expand its operation to the whole of Comilla 
District, but even then only in graduated stages, beginning with 
Seven lOnreche district 's. twenty thanas.+ 

Fundamental to the Comilla approach to cooperatives is 
the emphasis on training. The regulation requiring selection of 
an organizer to attend weekly sessions at the Central Association 
has a dual purpose. The absence of managerial skills was per- 
eeived as a critical weakness to successful cooperatives in East 
Pakistan; the training is intended to provide the requisite 
technweal capacity at.the.village level., Also, however, the in- 
novation grew out of the failure of the venerable, repeated ef- 
Forts to stimulate village reorganization through ane ali purpose 
Witkkascwlheyvelaworker, ors Village.Guide.. The Vililage. ADs Programme; 


peecursor, to.,the Academy, provided a recent, familiar and, un=- 


fortunate example of an attempt to stimulate rural reconstruction 


through concentration of extension, skills. in, a young: agent , or 
eatalyst. The Academy reversed the process. Each cooperative 
selects its own "extension agent" from among the membership and 
sendse ham to, the, Thana, central, Association, which in turn, central— 
izes useful resources, imparts them to the "extension agent," who > 
Dein hse tradning and knowledge back to, the village Jevel co- 


operative society. After a period of experimentation the Academy 


and Development Centre and Chairman of the Managing Committee of 
the Central Cooperative Association. 


imaeSee hana Opaidulilah “han, Caceb. ne Comielelas Darsimacnec 
Development Project (Comilla: Pakistan Academy for Rural Develop- 
ment, May 1964). 
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| 
expanded the training process to include continuous weekly train- 
ing of the cooperative organizer and Model Farmer (the "extension 
agent"), and periodic training of the cooperative accountant. 
ine Model rarmer, “selected by. the * cooperative as an outstandine 
CUECivator. is provided by the “Central Association With sampily 
written lesson sheets (in Bengali) to enable him to give in- 
struction sessions to his fellow members in the cooperative. More 
recently, the Model Farmer and Organizer roles have been combined 
into a single post of Manager. In other cases, the Academy draws 
upon strategie existing occupational or’ functional groups or’ in- 


dividuals, such as village religious leaders (who also provide 





RUOMNeMvary CAUCAaTLONY Services in addtrvionsvoe=-ilmporvant roles =in 


value formation), village midwives, or village mothers. In all 





cases the Academy not only provides an aggregative function where 
there rs usually slitvile-aggregation, but "also provides an” imnte— 
eraving” and channeling function where there has» long been no re- 
gular and effective means t express interests and aspirations. 
The training programs at the Central Association provide a varie- 
ty of skills which are valuable for the modernization of tradition 


aieruralpracuLlees. “BUG More importantily ; “they do “so inm”a manner 





which maximizes scarce resources, and most importantly, which 
institutionalize a communication process between representatives 
of rural administration at the thana level and critical segments 
Of vhe Village Ysociral and “economic “structure. 

Taken as a whole, the Comilla approach to cooperatives 
is an interesting departure from other approaches. The two tier 


system apparently solves the problems of location which bothered 
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249 
other movements; the support offered by the Central Association 
provides the input needed to keep village societies strong; the 
Write ce SSOctevies provide organizatvonal,nucled tomsustaim a 
grass roots economic organization. The discipline and pragma-— 
tism of the pilot project avoids the temptation to create im- 
pressive paper statistics but weak cooperatives. In combination, 
the operating principles, structure and intensive exploratory 
spirit of the project have provided the Comilla cooperatives with 
unusual capacity for economic and social reorganization at the 
village level. The cooperative system provides supervised credit, 
generates its own capital, and provides the basis for absorbing 


Concepts and techniques, needed to change agricultural practices. 
| 


Given the past history of cooperation in South Asia, there 
LS ceasOn tO equesition whether any cooperative systems resardiless 
Of modifications, can achieve significant and lasting impact, 
There are indications, however, that the Comilla formulae has 
succeeded in creating an,improved and repeatable. pattern for co- 
operative societies in East Pakistan. 

The Academy cooperative system seems not only well es- 
tablished. buc. flourishing. After, the period of consolidation 


in 1965 the number of societies enrolling in the Central Associ- 





AruOneus imereasing rapidly, both in the agricultural and special 
(urban) federation. After enrolling only eight agricultural so- 


cieties in 1965, seventy-two were added in 1966-67 and forty more 


in the following year, bringing the number of-such societies from 


138 to 261, and more than doubling the number of individual 
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memberships, from 5,161 to i) Sasi This accounts for close to 
60 per cent of the villages in the thana, and an estimated 50 
per Cemvus of toe farm famrilves, controlling 50° per cent Of “tine 
cultivatable janes Moreover, Capital formaraons in the form on 
net savings deposits, shows a parallel increase, nearly doubling 
from report year 1966-67 to 1967-68.:. Capital formation is crucial, 
for it represents not only an increase in existing resources but 
Alison credit. the capacity to acquire-= additional funds. "Credit 
scarcity has been the backbone of entrenched privilege by land- 
fords and moneylenders, ‘and poverty and low output by =the farming 
pepullation. “Ihe savings index reflects the’ vitality of the 
Comma cooperative structure, especially as” the member Ssocreties 
Usemuaciic Capltcal Ln part to anvest mn the Central Assoctavion 
itself, reinforcing a cycle of wealth accumulation while breaking 


the more usual cycle of dependency and debt accumulation. ~The 


special Socreties Hederation which is the* potential protvetype for 
mofussil towns shows a similar trend; and the rural townships are 
the logical source of future rapid urbanization, and correspond- 
ing absorption of surplus or underemployed agricultural labor. 
thet savings index is "dramaticalily*rermmiorced’ by the rave 
of borrowing and even more so by the repayment rate. As would be 
expected, borrowing has more than kept pace with savings, re- 
fleeting increasing ability to invest, based upon increasing 


ability to earn. However, any cooperative system can rapidly 


1. Figures are from the annual reports, 1965-1968. 


2. Some societies encompass more than village, in cases 
where villages are small and close together. 
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2 5yAl 
expend its (and the government's) resources on loans. What is 
Significant is the repayment rate of the Comilla cooperatives: 
virtually 100 per cent in most report years since 1961 and a ne- 
gligible 1.2 per cent in the most recent report year available, 
1966-67.~ The non-agricultural cooperatives showed their first 
imbalance in 1965-66 with 0.1 per cent overdue; in 1966-67 the 
figure was still only 1.6 per cent. Moreover, the loans taken 
by individuals through the Central Association are supervised, 
not only as to the ability and worthiness of the farmer, but also 
as to the purpose for which the loan is required. Loans thus 
become direct productive inputs into the rural economic structure, 
both agricultural and urban. Perhaps the most striking indi- 
cation of economic vitality is that the private commercial bank, 
which initially was reluctantly persuaded to open a branch at 
Abhoy Ashram, has now agreed to open branches in all of the ex- 
pansion areas where the Comilla-style cooperatives are in oper- 
ation. 

The Comilla cooperative systems seems also to have become 
CMmeotmneCcuinvie COndUIG. for introducing changes anto the easriculivur— 


al practices of its members. The Central Association is now a | 
moderave sized business enterprise, capable of altering the market— 
ing and processing patterns of the farmers who form its membership. 
After experimenting unsuccessfully with cooperative purchasing | 


through a central "store," the Association has now successfully 


established a cold storage plant (vital to protect against storage 


1. See A New Rural Cooperative System for Comilla Thana, 
Rural Cooperative Experiement EighthAnnual Report, 1968, April 
1969. 
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losses and seasonal price fluctuations) and is experimenting 

HEL Meme wuch Siotce—preocessing, poultry and dairy ‘farming, and a 
creamery. These are relatively new ventures which show the like- 
ihpaGrieccton that Lune project swill evolves) Bul, an addiction. une 
Academy has successfully introduced new crops, cropping techni- 
quesmaendevarreties of race, jirrigation, and mechani zavulony Of 
Spec G URC a hl Or  phese are, important if Hast Pakistan's 

| ereatest "industry" is to play a role in bringing prosperity to 

| the overwhelmingly agrarian province. The relative degree of 
SUueeCeSs in these matters, through continual experimentation by, 
Me mCeniiicaiwASSOClavlon, Indicates the utility .of the, Comililalco=— 
operative system. And in these respects, as with others already 


Prcdascussed, there has, been a marked improvement tn, the past uwo 





years ay eolmece the recent improvement extends also to. the, three 
northern thanas and the seven district thanas which have adopted 
the Comilla approach, + there is some reason to suspect that the 
cooperative pilot project has reached the "take-off" stage after 


less than va decade of experimentation. 


The Thana Training and Development Centre 


hep Ncadeny.cannot,duplicate, atselt.., ALI of mits. pro yects 
are designed to be replicable; they are intended to produce models 
which the province can adopt on a large scale. Yet the ykey,. tothe} 


pilot projects is the Academy, and the Academy is unique, or at 


i, See the Eighth Annual Report, pp.) 62-69. 
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least too costly to multiply in large numbers. Out of this real- 





























ization, and out of the experiments themselves, emerged the con- 
cept of a Thana Training and Development Centre. As the Thana 
Council and the Central Cooperative Association took form, they 
altered traditional patterns of rural organization. The capstone 
of the Comilla rural administration experiment is a further in- 
novation in thana-level institutions. 

In 1960 the venue of the thana council was shifted from 
Comilla Town Hall to Abhoy Ashram, to enable closer observation 
of its operation. In April 1961, the Circle Officer moved his 
office to Abhoy Ashram, as his Thana Council duties increased. 
ihana-level department officers found that they had to spend | 
greater amounts of time at-the Abhoy Ashram. Both the Thana 
Council and Central Cooperative Association, as they gained mo- 
mentum, proved capable of absorbing expertise and material of- 
fered by the nation-building agencies. In January 1963, five 
departmental officers shifted from scattered locations in Comilla 


1 In February 1963, the complex of insti- 


Town to Abhoy Ashram. 
tutions centered at the Ashram became officially known as "The 
Kotwali Thana Training and Development Centre." 

The Centre brings into proximity (indeed, into the same 
building) the regular service arms of government and the territor- 
Hl administrative Officer of the Civil service charged with their 


coordination. At the same site are the two channels of communi- 


cation presently existing that reach the rural countryside; the 





iP eheereuluuee, Plant Provecvion, Animal Husbandry >) halshery 
and Education. 
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Thana Council has demonstrated that for select problems it can be 
an effective medium for expression of the civil needs of local 
government, and for responding to those needs. The two-tier co- 
operative system has provided an organizational link to indivi- 
dual villages that is strong enough economically and socially to 
permit adoption and utilization of at least some of the services 
NECESSacye GOP agricultural modernization. The central cooperative 
association can provide the supervision and discipline necessary 
to build the system, but the department officers must provide the 
continued technical training and supplies needed to make the sys- 
tem a success. In effect, the cooperative structure permits the 
farmers and other villagers to select their own extension agents 
and send them to the newly established Thana Center for the re- 
quired training and supplies. 

The Thana Center completes the chain of institutions that 
the Academy so far feels are necessary for rural development. 
Again, in view of existing problems and previous history, this dine] 
nNOVavLonuscems well designed erkf properly functioning, the local 
government machinery can provide a communication and drainage in- 
frastructure. The two-tier cooperative system creates an or- 
PaMEZavLonal Uni vacapabLleror “initiavineachance. The Thana Train— 
ing and Development Centre provides the human and physical re- 
sources, and in a more convenient and coordinated manner than be- 
fore. The thana center is flexible. As new pilot programs prove 


their worth and are adopted by the government, they have a ready- 





made administrative niche. (This happened with an Academy family 


planning program, but not, as yet, with a women's program, or an 
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ZA 
education program designed along the lines of the rural works 
program. ) 

For these reasons, the provincial government in 1963 
adopted the Thana Center concept, and plans to build one in every 
thana, under the rural works program. Each building is to have 
office space for the Circle Officer and thana department offi- 
cers, classrooms, thana council headquarters, a meeting hall, and 
looking to the future, headquarters for a central cooperative as- 
sociation. Nearby are to be a demonstration farm and fish tank, 
and housing for all the government officers. When announcing the 
establishment of the Centres, the Secretary of Basic Democracies 
summed up previous administrative difficulties, and his hopes 
hor the hutures: 

To date no systematic effort has been made to har= 
ness this general urge [for economic development ] 
andedireer iit invocrfrult&ul *channels esosas 1 Gomreach 
a Chartered goal of economic improvement. This as 
primarily because of lack of administrative and or=- 
ganwzational facilities at the vital level—-the thana. 
In order to meet this deficiency it is necessary to 
seu up in each thana an institution which may place 
alieviienot tices Mand aOriicers nofathe eovernmentmior 
catering to the needs of economic improvement .of the 
villages.  Ssuchea -centrelwill become a symbollror 
navwonal and Hocal effort towards development. Thais 
Centre wilh become anetheseyes ofwthe people sin re= 
spect of economic betterment what the police station 
has been to law and order administration. 

There are advantages to making formal the role of depart- 
Ment eotmicershas providerseor instruction yandrmresources. Geback 
of cooperation by the civil service and nation building depart- 
ment proved to be insurmountable stumbling blocks to earlier 


! 


1. "Works Programme Through Basic Democracies," (Circular 
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government rural development efforts. Imbedding the Training 
Centre within the apparatus of rural administration removes the 
ambiguity caused by the experimental nature of the projects and 
by Academy sponsorship; the projects become clearly administra- 
tive and departmental responsibility, rather than an implicit 
challenge, or imposition, by an ad hoc rural-reconstruction agen- 
ey outside the normal channels of bureaucracy. The tendency for 


such a view appeared early in the experiments? 


and could have 
proven as fatal to Academy efforts as to Village AID or its pre- 
decessors. Although not explicitly articulated by the Academy, 
the Centre concept is an additional innovation which can lessen 
a demonstrated impediment to rural development. 

In the meantime, the Academy remains the hub of a large- 
scale training and research program. The Academy itself con= 
mimues te nuit ili cits 10orieinal-runction* as an insieevilce training 
is PACU CHOn Shor csovernment -of ficers regularly receivangseach 
year for extended sessions the new batch of trainees of the elite 
Civil Service of Pakistan, and the strategically important 
LpOnvomaruna' Of fthe nilerarnchy , the Circle Orfiiceers . 2 There are 
shorter courses or conferences for a wide range of other groups: 
teachers, missionaries, prominent individuals, foundation repre- 
sentatives, social workers, delegations from the United Nations, 
Basic Democrats; the interest in rural development is widespread, 


and the Academy's diverse and extensive orientation courses re- 


fleet both the interest and the Academy's important role as a 


ieeeA DIR. Rahman, "Foreword," iin A.K.M.oMohsen, The Comilia 


Rural Administration Experiment, Annual Report for 1963-64 
GConmllamel9ou)), sp Va lve 
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leader in development research. 

ie cesecarch is) reflected by extensive publications). 
There is a near-mania for documentation and annual reporting at 
the Academy which is a severe strain on the hard-pressed faculty 
and staff, but of permanent value to the Academy itself and to 
outsiders who desire an understanding of the Comilla programs. 
The candor of the reports indicates the pragmatism and openness 


Onuune Academy s experimental attitude. in addition, the: Academy, 





faculty and research staff sponsor frequent special research re- 
DOrUS, On Many topics relevant to rural development. One such 
report, S. A. Rahim's Diffusion and Adoption of Agricultural 
Practices (1961), revealed that cultivators respect advice from 
locally known successful farmers more than advice from any out— 
Side source--an insight which led to much of the Academy's sub- 
Sequent method of operation. Other reports on tractor's use, 
irrigation feasibility, women's education, family planning, etc., 
provide the basis for proceeding on other projects. The reports 
as a whole contribute detailed knowledge of village conditions 
which has been largely absent for contemporary East Pakistan, and 


which form a valuable contribution in their own right.t 





ink detartted study of the Academy will soon be availabe: 


University Press, forthcoming Summer, 1970). The author was for 
several years an advisor to the Academy. 
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Chapter X 


RETROSPECT AND PROSPECT 


The past remains prologue for East Pakistan. The hinter- 





lend som vhe former Bengal Presidency still pays the price of ats 
| isolated position in the British imperial realm, an isolation re- 
inforced by the Permanent Settlement. The colonial bureaucracy 
was perfected to rule, rather than govern. Even under the Bri- 
tish, the essentially extractive and order maintaining apparatus 


peoved Git ficult. tO orient toward flexibility and reform. In 





Bengal the difficulty was compounded: the Permanent Settlement and 
peripheral status of East Bengal had a deadening effect on both 
local and imposed institutions. Pakistan's legacy is a framework 
of administration evolved from antiquity, which even by its own 


norms: has limited capacity for ether receiving demands or respond 





Peas tO them. A system remarkably effective as the sinews of 
stable rule has remained obdurantly conditioned as an instrument 
of social welfare, responsive government, or local reform. Des- 
pavceon wdylite lushness, the rural districts ef the Bengal delta 
seem perpetually bound to an existence of Hobbesian harshness. 
Rural development is compensation for the pattern of en- 


trenched but circumscribed administration found in East Pakistan. 





[258] 
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29 
No government as yet has chosen to destroy the reliable prop of 
statehood perfected over centuries of changing forms of gover- 
nance. Rural development is a means of tinkering with that sys- 
tem, an attempt to ameliorate its defects, to augment its effect- 
iveness. Governments in South Asia have become increasingly con- 
eerned with the well being of the governed. In the age of 
nationalism since the turn of the century, and in the period since 
independence in 1947,that concern has come increasingly to the 
fore. While there is clearly a limit to what government action 
alone may achieve in the South Asian setting, there also is clear- 
ly a perceived obligation for governments to assume a great role 
in instigating change. In East Pakistan the role of government 
ismespecially critical because) of thetnegativesefrecteor thesRer= 
manent Settlement on indigenous rural institutions. Where govern- 
menu ws kelly “to be most. active, where population -pressuresis 
densestmand= thetneed’ for change’ the, greatest, theeinstitucionssor 
government have been weakest. The various strands of rural de- 
velopment found in East Pakistan have their counterpart through- 
out South Asia. But in East Pakistan rural development plays an 
especialily-ecreucial- function in expanding ® the! potential) forssuc-— 
cessful economic and social transformation. 

Land reform, a common feature in states wishing to alter 
the basic structure of the polity, in East Pakistan takes the 
fOrmaOnm Zamindari®abolition.® The’ extraordinary: provisions. or 
the Permanent Settlement, combined with exigencies of geography, 
regional economy and quirks of imperial practice reduced to 


peripheral status the rural (and predominantly Muslim) districts 
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On Une Bengal Presidency. Even the British, im the latter days 


of their reign, singled out (through special commission) the sys- 





tem of Cornwallis as a primary obstacle to effective governance. 
The leaders of independent Pakistan moved quickly to remove the 
obstacle; the Permanent Settlement was abolished in 1950, the rem— 
nants attacked by the Martial Law Regime of Ayub Khan in 1959. 
Still, the imperial British and Pakistani systems of government 


were deeply affected by it. A Government increasingly committed 


to welfare and social transformation is hobbled by circumscribed 
structural arrangements; the government by its own standards and 
intentions is truncated, and local organizations feeble; even 


the rural order which grew up under the Permanent Settlement was 


set awash by Partition turmoil and zamindari abolition. Land re- 
Orn 2a its Bast Pakistani manifestation is an essential pre— 
Conditon for enhanced instivutional efficacy, buc it merely, per— 
mits rather than-dictates the form that additional governmental 
activity will take. 

Agricultural reorganization in the East Pakistani context 
Sa BO. On rural development. Nov only does, it caver to the 
greatest source of manpower and potential productivity but it is 
an attempt by government to amplify its restricted mofussil oper- 
avlons- it 1s an attempt by government to escape the strictures 
of the Permanent Settlement and affect the social and economic 
MiMkneou. cn watch almost ‘the entire population of rural” Bengal: 
lives. The Agriculture Department and other "nation-building" 
agencies of the imperial and post-imperial systems is an ad- 


ditional segment of rural administration, with important 
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implications for local reform. 

The troubled existence of the Agriculture Department is 
therefore instructive. For much of its history it has suffered 
from the general weakness of rural administration in Bengal; re- 
peatedly, it was shown to be among the most understaffed in Bri- 
tish South Asia; its effective penetration remained restricted to 
dus tiene levels sat best. This 1s a byproduct of the neciliecr. of 
rural Bengal, reinforced by the Permanent Settlement and by the 
lack of trained Muslim personnel. But the Agriculture Department 
met also with another legacy from the Cornwallis era and the co- 
lomaal permtod. District administration, stretching back im time 
perhaps as far as Akbar, is the lynchpin for government oper- 
ations. The bureaucratic apparatus, centering on the person of 
thes prspricl Ofiteer, seems ili suited to comfortably accommodate 
parcel wines Of authority im the. form ot the wrecullar (cayvaiiesier— 
vice (the district officer) and the separate nation-building 
agencies (the district agriculture officer). It seems equally 
ill suited to accommodate parallel conceptions of government ser- 
viee: the generalist approach, embodied in the Indian Civil Ser- 
Vaiconand sts Jkineal successor, the Civil Service ot Pakistan, 
versus the technical approach, embodied in the Agriculture De- 
Dawei~ment. Lhe clash of structural and’ conceptual approaches has 
resulted in highly skilled generalists and technicians segmenting 
their valuable and scarce resources into an uneasy rigid com- 
partmentalization; both remain restricted in impact by the intra-— 
bureaucratic tensions and by the unshakably district level orien- 


tation of rural administration., Governments from Akbar through 
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Ayub have centered their rural government at the district level 
and in the district collectorate. The result for nation-building 
agencies such as the Agriculture Department, have been tension, 
insecurity and limitation of effectiveness. In rural Bengal, now 
Rast Pakistan, the problem, as usual, has been compounded. The 
occasionally promising results of recent government agriculture 
programs serve as poignant indicators of the potential rewards 

if the structural bottleneck could be eliminated. That bottle- 
NeECkKucCemviers: aa the Gdisitricr. Rural development. in the Gorm of 
thes ceetiiar district administravive apparatus, in) Haste rakiscan 
retains the historical legacy of being bereft of an intensive 
network below the district (due to the service provided by zamin- 
dars, in lieu of a collectorate staff) and of being internally 
divulded! within the collectorate. by competing parallel bikerarchnies 
and concepts of organizational procedure. 

Cooperative societies were an early and important attempt 
to resolve the difficulties imbedded in orthodox rural adminis- 
tration. Although sponsored by the "nation-building" technical 
Staffs, cooperatives loom as a separate component of rural de- 
velopment. They are attempts to create at or near the village 
level numerous small groups capable of absorbing the expertise 
and financial resources which the government allots to agri- 
culture. Cooperatives contain attractive attributes. They ag- 
gregate producers in the villages and focus on credit absorption 
anduseneration. They thus provide the manitvest funetion of per- 


mitting the district level nation-building agencies to enhance 


their effectiveness below the district, in a manner critically 
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affecting the agriculture conditions of the area. They provide 
Bae waren and reintorcing. function of inducing a socal as well 


as economic renovation of the village through the alteration of 





outlook and temperament produced by individuals joining together 
for their mutual self-improvement. Hence, since their intro- 
duction to South Asia in 1904, cooperatives, as an appendage of 
government operations and as would-be social movements, have been 
the objects of sustained official and private hopes. 

In practice, the cooperative societies movement has re- 
peatedly fallen short of the hopes it engenders. As noted above, 
pede reet sam part Haye been organizational. Sstattiing and fi 
nancial shortages normal to agencies dealing with the large popu- 
lations found in rural South Asia are habitually compounded, | 
typically enough, by the additional administrative weakness in 
muro bengal under the British, and by the Jack of Musdaim person— 
nel in the cooperative department opting for Pakistan at the time 
Ormebacuisypven. 9 In part the. derects have been conceptual as well 
as organizational, as seen in the continued debate over whether 
cooperatives should be village or union-based, single or multi- 


DURMDOSe. im fEumetlon. in part the derect as essentially con= 





ceptual. The Cooperative Department encountered an additional 
problem in encouraging a social movement through bureaucratic 
means. There is inherent tension in the competing goals of a 
performance-oriented bureaucracy and a voluntaristic-oriented 


social welfare philosophy. Social movements are neither inherent- 


| 





inyorderiy., Nor Subjects tO easy inducement upon official direcu— 


ives. The Weberian-rational bureaucratic model, in its South 
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Asian incarnation, has shown itself in the Cooperative Department 





to be statistics-conscious; the tension repeatedly, perhaps in- 
evitably, has been resolved in favor of a strong paper super- 
structure and a weak organizational base. Bureaucratic pressure 
to produce visible results, combined with relatively limited de- 
partmental funds and a capital-starved agrarian economy, leads to 
the subversion of the social welfare motives, and of the cooper- 
ative structure itself, in favor of ephemeral organizations con- 
fined to the absorption of unredeemable credit. The manifest 

and latent attributes of cooperatives continue to call forth ex- 
bensive effort and high aspirations. The clash of concepts, 


norms and procedures, in an economy of intense scarcity and want, 





continues to inhibit the cooperative societies movement. 

"Rural reconstruction," or "rural uplift" combines agri- 
cultural reform and a proselytizing spirit into an emotive 
broad-based appeal for total rural change. It has been expressed 
in a number of guises, in an honorable tradition including Tagore 
and Gandhi, Brayne and Hatch, the Bengal Department of Rural Re- 
Consvwruction, Village AID, and even the Agricultural Development | 
Corporation. The purpose underlying this component of rural de- 
velopment is to move outside the normal channels of rural ad- 


ministravion, and create the conditions for a penetrating per— 





vasive change in the moral and human climate of the rural popu- 
Lationk Milk; the projects Of "“Wolift' er, community development 
seek to reorient government actions, to break down (or sidestep) 


compartmentalization. Repeatedly, the answer to the bureaucratic 
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bottleneck has been seen as creation of an ad hoe bureaucratic 
entity with the alleged authority to coordinate the activities of 
the orthodox administration. In addition, there typically is an 
attempt to create a new cadre of officials below the district 
level, charged with the specific task of combining government ser- 
vices and making them available to the rural populace. The urge 
to jump the boundaries of regular administration and to provide 
to villagers a "friend, philosopher and guide," runs deep with- 
ip vaca tradition Of rural” reconstruction. 

In its most familiar forms rural reconstruction seems 
now to have run its course. The impulse which guides it remains. 
Indeed, the desire to renovate the countryside, to bypass routine 
Channels, to alter the spirit and enlist the enthusiasm of the 
village population undergirds much of the broader process of rural 
development. But the efficiency of a "Super agency" whether as | 
a Corporation, départment, or series of co-ordinating committees, 
has been brought “decisively into question. “The concept of a change 
ese a jeck of all trades) catalyst, has; been brought Go the 
verge of disrepute. Extraordinary bureaucratic entities with dif- 
fuse idealistic philosophies repeatedly encounter ordinary bureau— 
Crave CnuloLes With well derined notions of orderly procedures 
and mundane preoccupation with self-preservation, and measurable 
PeStlus. - Lhe GLeticulties: Of the cooperative department. moved 
above, are magnified in rural reconstruction agencies to the exact 
degree that they claim superiority of authority over the regular | 


administration, and lay emphasis upon a revitalization and "move- 





Menu philosophy. The internal tension in norms and procedures 
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266 | 
between the civil service and nation-building agencies prompt, but 
do not readily permit, a third set of competing concepts and ap- 
pLOateches eeline  Ccivya l Service, ta thes torm Of. bhewgd 1s tried eollect-| 
Onabe tieruikal areas. Will not easily yteldsits traditional | 
claims to penultimate authority within its jurisdiction; Develop- 
ment Bloc Areas and Development Officers are a direct challenge 
to that authority. The nation-building agencies, particularly aS. 
erucial Agriculture Department, will not easily concede that the 
technical expertise they possess Can be bettered by simple, vechni— 
Gues and emotive appeals for voluntary participation in rural up- 
lift; the multi-purpose village level workers, with their rudi- 
mentary training and determined search for "felt-needs" constitute 
en anion vo the authority and principles of the mation—buiilding 
departments. In the face of, these and many other problems, 10 has} 
been the regular administration which has prevailed. As a separ- 
ate approach to rural local reform, community .development, in its 
Bast Pakistani variant as rural reconstruction, seems to have 
ended. The Village AID Programme was its last hurrah. 

The transmutation of rural reconstruction into Basic De- 
mocracy and the Academy experiments at Comilla is a logical step 
conceptually and institutionally. Local self-government and the | 
Comimka projects are intended to provide local level organ— 
izations which augment the government apparatus in the countryside. 
Basic Democracy, in particular, is inextricably bound to rural 
administration. , Local self-government from Btspineception under | 


Ripon in 1882, has been viewed as a method of relieving the 


Sipratmson ecovernment, officers, by providing several layers of 
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rural councils which can assume "self-help" functions. Ripon 





firmly propounded a concept of local self-government that is eas- 
ily compatible with concepts of rural reconstruction. With the 
demise OfVViltace ALDI Cit was -avlogical cudminatlon=fLorathar 
strand of rural development to be amalgamated into the even more 
well developed tradition of local self-government. 

The natural affinity between rural reconstruction and lo- 
cal self-government is reflected as well by the rather checkered 
Carcereotecurcall counciist#ini whatwisinow Hast Bakisivan. foBouhitra— 
Gitions originate in recognition of the limitations of orthodox 
rural administration as evolved by the imperial authorities and by 
SUCCeSSiVeehakistanl eovernments [since Partitionss Thesoverlap— 
ping of goals and present merger of institutionsrdoes not v~auto— 
mavulecallilyaereatiysenhance eitherstradition's utilityeas arcompile= 
ment to regular rural administration. The antipathy demonstrated 
Towerdseruralimeconstrucctiontby established elementsvomithe 
bureaucracy, both before and after Partition, was demonstrated 
even earlier toward the participative aspects of local self- 
government. The fate of Lord Ripon's proposals in Bengal proved 
Prophetic, indeed, almost paradigmaticio -Distrietscounciis, acne 
than village councils, were given primary authority in Bengal's 


first British system of local self-government, and the District 


Officer retained primary authority over the elected councils. 
Ripon was thwarted in his efforts to "start local government from 
the bottom up, instead of from the top down." The battle has 
never been fully reversed. Ripon insisted that local councils be 


granted power and independence, even at the cost of efficiency. 
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The civil service insisted on efficiency, even at the cost of the 


council's power and independence. Control of rural areas remains 





at the district and essentially within the district collectorate; 
it has never been chanced in the gamble that self-regulating re- 
presentative institutions might enhance the ability to govern. | 
The Levinge reforms, in the dyarchy period of the inter- _ 
war years, were a closer approximation to Ripon's intentions than 
were the earlier’ councils established in Ripon's day. “While ®ru— 
ral reconstruction was gaining momentum as a separate force in 
Bengal, new local councils were established on the basis of popu- 
lar election (although with a restricted electorate), and with 
homioly <exvensi ve =aurchority “over local-anrairs. “As sahinstrared 


cCaritter, “despite Limited funds “the councils "undértook=a broad 


range of activities and elections were hotly contested: The coun— 
| 


cils, or Boards, were thus active in the "development" realm al- | 
though=onVa-limited scale; and -not- quite as Ripon envisioned; The 
Boards®were clearly part of rural administration, and remained | 
Gdistriev centered. ‘The Circle System, which emerged from the 

first -Partition in 1905 and the Levinge Report, provided the ser- 
VECeSs -OLvatjuntlor-offictal to taLd’the' new councils fewhileethis 

innovation improved rural administration in Bengal, which had 

lacked such personnel, it did little to ensure autonomy of local 
government or to decentralize authority from the district to | 
itower=Levellsjurisdietions: “indeed} the Cirelle*Boards ‘envist#oned=* | 
by Levinge were never created, and the Local Boards, at the inter-— 


mediate subdivision level, continued to be ineffectual. However, 


under the Levinge reforms, local councils at the district and 
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and union levels became an indigenous established part of East 
Bengal, as an integrated component of rural administration. 

Basic Democracy may thus be viewed a permutation of two 
important strands of rural local reform: local self-government 
and rural reconstruction. The ad hoe Council of Elders of the 
Village AID Programme proved to be a temporary aberration from 
established practice. Under Basic Democracy, local self-govern- 
ment was reintegrated into a multi-tier system of local councils, 
lige LOSeVasisoctation swith district administration, andy tne Cirele 
Officers. Once again union and district councils were establish- 
eds Watiwauthority residing primarily an theacouncid “at othe sdis— 
trict level. However, unlike the Levinge reforms, there was a 
council established at the thana, md heavy emphasis was given to 
"development" duties rather than the Riponian concept of local 
self-government as "a training ground in democracy." The higher 
eouncils deliberately were. constructed as coordination committees, 
integrating the elected representatives into both the civil ser- | 
vice and nation-building hierarchies at the thana and pais truet 
levels eLneastructuresof councils -abovestherunionnis therefore a 
violation of the inter-war practice in Bengal in regard to local 
self-government; the loss of an elected chairman and a directly 


eleered majority. ofathe districth. council pthe,returnsof tae dis— | 





trict officer as chairman and appointment of officials as coun- | 
Ciilemembersseare practices which had ended in, 1919, and supposedly 
abolishedsas,.carly as 1865. However, in addition to ensuring 


OmMeaLeueilsconbrols or the, councils, asweri tics, contend, 1t laliso 


deliberately eliminates a barrier perceived in rural reconstruction 
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poGhGpetorce andVarter Partition. The implicit rivalry of ad hoe 
agencies such as Village AID is avoided through structured and 
close assimilation of development goals to the rural adminis-— 
tration. Under Basic Democracy, as a matter of principle, rural 
uplift takes precedence over local government on councils above 
vhne=uUndon= level, but im a form antithetical to the spontaneity and 
movement ethos originally envisioned by rural reconstruction | 
adherents: As rural reconstruction and as local government, Basic 
Democracy Is a hybrid; a significant abridgement of two well es— 
wobaersned=taeadlraons*or rural development ian hast Pakistan. 

The electoral college role of Basic Democrats, as noted 
Camimcre isa clear and Sharp departure from all previlous prac— 
GuCe., Loy imparts vo the hybrid system the additional Function 
Ot Lesonyine political issues which in times past had been iar 
regularly, and perhaps imperfectly, performed by political parties 
and parliamentary democracy. Neither in concept nor in origin 
was Basic Democracy originally designed for this additional task. 
the drawoacks which result are obvious: the fragile machinery of 
local sural reform cannot sustain the task of primary value sev-— 
ting and conflict resolution thrust upon it. The consequences 
are by now also reasonably obvious. The electoral college 
functions made the Basic Democrats the gatekeepers of rural poli- 
ties, the link between the populace which elects them and the | 
national political arena. This gives an importance to the rural | 
elected officials which is unprecedented in the East Pakistani 
POlicical tradition, bUL in a form which similarly has no tra 


dition to sustain it nor structural supports designed to uphold 
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it. The electoral function for Basic Democracy was an after- 
thought; it adds an anomalous burden to a system already composed 
of separate approaches to its main task of enhancing the pros- 
Deeus Or rural wdeve lopment sinetast=bakistan 
Basic Democracy is now "under review" by the Martial Law 

Regime which succeeded Ayub Khan At a minimum, the institution 
so closely identified with his name and rule is likely to undergo 
a change in nomenclature. While speculation about the future of 
Basic Democracy or local reform is premature, there are issues 
within the past and present efforts which can be raised; there 
are issues. that will remain to be solved during the next stage in 


the evolution of the country's rural development program. 





The Thana Council provides a useful focus for a discussion 
orethe dilemmas =which@confront Hast Pakistam im itsSsearch =forta 
vlableedurable* trans Teormation“of- its *rurakésiector. eine hana, 
tradittonally “a-subordinate ‘police jurisdiction) became under 
Basie Democracy a vital new element in the province's potential 
for rural development. Its emergence in this capacity was not 
sudden; but va=culmination of ‘tendencies evident “in both regular 
rural administration and in various local development plans. The 
Cirele Officer, an important addition to the administrative ma- | 
chinery of rural East Bengal, lacked a territorial jurisdiction: 
the "circle of villages" was never well established, and the 


thana, a territorial subdivision of long standing, became a 


1. Government of Pakistan, Press Note, April 15, 1969. 
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logical posting for the most junior member of the provincial hier- 
archy. Similarly, the thana is a logical posting for the nation- 
building agencies as they extend ever closer to the village le- 
vols ficomivhe moresusualsterminating point at the distreiet., in 
terms of local government the precedent of a three tier system 
is well established in Bengal, and the eae aawae a. Sice whores thc 
maiGddlestvLer became -an,-oOption after,.the, prolonged «failure of coun-— 
cils at the higher (subdivision) level between the thana and the 
district... Jdust.as.an administrative niehe at the circle, level 
failed to materialize, a site for an intermediate board between 
the subdivision and thana was not readily available as a "natur- 
al" choice for the Basic Democracy scheme. By process of elimi- 
nation over a prolonged period of time, the thana became that 
"natural" choice. The Village. AID Programme also had. settled on 
thes vhana sn piranetple, .as»,the -properslocale for its Deveillop= 
ment. Bilocs, ;thus.providing a recent example from the community 
development experience of a new use for the former police divis- 
OMe wbhe Thana Council .crystallized these converging tendemeies. 
in practice, the-Thana Council, brought out the. latent 
Galenmas inherent tn .all of Rakistants wural development, eiiorts. 
While the council was formally established, more authority re- | 
mained in the. district and union councils, presaging a withering 
away of this intermediate council similar to the Local Boards 
Dekorewl tes plik the hana,Council remained imneiiectua lk, .vmewe 
WOUMGMoS Ubi Gt lesdeccemura la ZAuA OM WO mma Ore) Cie CO pei Meret ine yi Ca Teeile) 


Officer or this lower-level coordinating council; the district, 
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le 
traditional pivot of authority, would remain a centralized bottle— 
neck with the Circle Officer, (de facto chairman of the Council, 


in the absence of the Subdivisional Officer) retained as a post 





with little authority. The possibility of his successfully co- | 
ordinating the nation-building agents who comprise half of the 
thana council would be diminished; to that degree the rural recon— 
struction potential of the councils, which depends on such co- | 
Ordination, is n,also7dimintshed.-And «since thesLhana cand District 
Councils deviate from established practice of fully elected local 
councils ostensibly in order to better ensure development goals, 
the perceived sacrifice of local government to development-through- 
Coordi nation jwould:be seen) to ihaveybeen futile ~<rheyresultecould 
be vaewed as “yet another instanceof; the unwillingness (to sacri 
MUuCeRCOMtcOlein.havyor.of popular .partici pation) sand stheyapparent— 
Lyre xorabilesreturnaOm AUTHORITY. vO eLtsiahws voricalmkoeus im the 
dastrict scollectorate. 

The Academy experiments pulled Basic Democracy.into a 
different shape than might have been anticipated. Through the 
Rural Public Works Programme in particular, the Academy pilot 
DROVe Cus caltered whatymient ehave abecn merely jakreturn tospre— 


Partition and even pre-dyarchy forms of maintaining order. The 





Works -Preogrammnespermiits jbothslLocal ~participationyandpehectiive 
interbureaucratic coordination. This in turn has increased the 


Uipsslakcoy, GO athe “thanas Councils) ~eleading stomextens ave adevolutnon 





Ohehunds sand authority AvOethe psroups which ware srepresented jon une 
council: the thana civil service representative (the Circle Offi- 


cer), the thana representatives of the nation-building departments; 
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and the popularly elected chairmen of the Union Councils. The 
emersence or the ThanasCouncil-in’this fashioneis ‘one of the more 
interesting facets of the Ayub decade, and the one with the most 
implications for the future of rural development in the province. 

The Academy program as a whole may be viewed as an attempt 
to restructure rural organization at the thana level and below, 
to profoundly alter the relationship between the government and 
the general population. The experiments are designed not only 
GOsbrinewnewVeconomiorandssocralMinpurs invotrvhe=crural sector, 
but to do so in a duplicable pattern. For that reason the experi- 
ments are carefully evolutionary, reorganizing the thana: into a 
newly important entity. The Academy-inspired Thana Training and 
Development Centre -vattempts to institutionalize several projects 
which provide new vitality to the thana. If the Academy projects 
succeed t their maximum degree, the thana will become the nu- 


CLOOUSSetheemeet ing ground | hor amore sei heetiverand respons ive 


governing apparatus and a more prosperous and organized citizenry. 
As noted earlier, some measure of institutionalization of | 
the eicademy =—proygiecus has alreadytbecm achieved. =Sihetphysical 
Cons TRUction Of the “Thana ‘Centresshasbecenss lated oior-the entire 
DROvance, sprovading vat Weast Sethe srrancwork thor “interbureaucratic 
COOperation; andvaccessibility vo the public. "The Thana ~and 
Union councils have been deeply affected by the Works Programme. 
The two-tier cooperative system, with such significant potential 
for social and economic reorganization, shows some indication of 
trans ferabilivy beyond the confines’ of Comilia thana. “The spirit 


of pragmatism has proven contagious enough to last for a decade 
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2D: 
of experimentation. The emphasis on merging the experiments with 
existing institutions and on reworking existing institutions in- 
to a more useful--but repeatable--form, helps to reduce the fear 
that the Comilla projects are eternally dependent on the presence 
of a single unusual personality. 

In the long run, the Academy projects are affected by the 
same considerations which influence the Basic Democracy system, 
anGdsthesfuturercourserorpruraimdevelopment  “insHastnbakistan. = the 
Academy's focus on the thana highlights the degree to which its 
experiments have become intertwined with the province's past, 
present and future modes of facing up to the task of responsive 
andsresponsibletsovernance| Sif Basie Democracyoisiviewed asta 
local-government scheme, it is clearly at variance with past 
preactacerinnthe -arecasyanot™ only isvitaunequipped=tondealwwithathe 
high level of pressures generated by a developing state, but it 
prOvardesmilessiscope thanslocalltradition has®ecomes totexpece mor 
popularLelectaons. andocontrolyormvthelicounciiscabovedtherunizon 
level. However, if the Thana and District Councils are altered 
to comply with additional imperatives of local government, they 
may lose their present efficacy as coordinating councils, an ef- 
ficacy which earlier rural reconstruction and Village AID ex- 
perience has shown to be difficult to obtain, and essential for 
effective action within the structure of Pakistan's present rural 
administratwon. 2. DUrIneytherinverwar yearss popular control 
showed some indication of stimulating, rather than retarding the 
work of the nation-building departments; perhaps the post- 


independence period would enhance this tendency, particularly if 
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Substantial funds were made available. However, there is nothing 
to indicate that the limited gains toward decentralization to the 
thana level, evident in the Works Programme, could not be re- 
yersed easily and swiftly if the Thana Council loses its function 
as a coordinator of village needs and government resources. As 
it is, the Thana Council has no independent source of funds (if 
the Works Programme is curtailed some other source of income 
would be required, perhaps from a new Municipal Fund supported 

by the district and union level councils). As suggested earlier, 
CUnmbaliing Gdevelopment goals in fayor of popular control, by ce- 


MOvane overnment officials from the councils, very possibly 





would relegate the intermediary thana council to the same fate as 
mussprcaecessor. All. docal councils will admost certvainiy) Lose | 
the importance they had under. Ayub, as they lose the unwarranted 
burden of providing legitimacy for Ayub's system or national 
government. If the thana simultaneously loses its recently ac-— 
qdulced amportance, provided by the Thana Council and” the Academy's. 
Thana Training and Development Centre, then the potential for 
Sushi Canterestructuring of rural administration is) aporectab ily 
diminished. While the Comilla cooperatives perhaps can sustain 
themselves as thana and village institutions independent of rural 
administravion. Tor maximum utility. they too, ultimately depend 
upon the thana becoming a vital part of the provinces!' develop- 
mental and administrative framework. The challenge will be to 
retain adequate decentralization to the province's 413 thanas 


in any form of administrative and local government reorganization 
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which follows in the post-Ayub era. Through the amalgamation of 


traditions in Basic Democracy and in the Academy pilot projects, 


iu is im the thana that the strands of rural development now con- 


verge. 
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